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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have inserted in p. 381 (with some 
doubts we must admit,) the statement of 
our friend Mr. Brirron that the late Mr. 
Green of Ipswich was the author of the 
Lounger’s Commonplace Book. We are 
now informed by E. D. S. that in the last 
edition of that work, published in 1838 by 
W. S. Orr and Co. Paternoster-row, in 
two volumes, is a note stating ‘‘ that this 
book, originally published about 1790, 
was the production of a medical gentleman 
residing at Dover. ‘That his mind was a 
sound one, though tinged with peculiar 
notions, is evident from the tone which 
pervades his writings; and the present 
(1838) edition is given to the world from 
a strong feeling on the mind of the pub- 
lisher that so much good sense and valu- 
able information ought not to be lost.’ 
We shall be happy to receive more definite 
information on this subject. 

R. remarks, ‘*‘ Amongst the contributors 
to the Probationary Odes, your corre- 
spondent J. H. (p. 245,) names the late 
Lord John Townshend, but does not as- 
sign to him any specified portion of that 
ence popular publication. I believe it was 
well understood at the time that his lord- 
ship was the author of No. XII. ‘ Ode 
by Major John Scott, M.P. “Why does 
the loitering sun retard his wain,”’ &c. 
To the Political Miscellanies he contributed 
the ‘ Dialogue between a certain person- 
age and his minister,’ in imitation of the 
9th Ode of Horace, Book III. I be- 
lieve also the political eclogue, entitled, 
* Jekell,’ though your correspondent as- 
signs it to his friend Richardson. Lord 
John Townshend died in 1833 (See Gent. 
Mag. CII. i. p. 369 forthat year,) and was 
probably the survivor of all his co-con- 
tributors ”’ 

Mr. Ursan,— Your correspondent Py- 
LADES, in your Minor Correspondence, 
p- 226, inquires what degree of credit is 
to be given to the statement in Archdall’s 
Peerage (iii. 271), that the family of Browne 
Earl of Altamont descends from Richard, 
younger son of Anthony Viscount Mon- 
tagu? IE would answer, none whatever. 
In fact, the statements in that work should 
generally be taken with great caution; 
but I would also advise that the statement 
of PyLapes himself should not be received 
with less caution. He says, ‘‘ It was be- 
lieved at one time that the late Marquess 
meant to have brought forward his claim 
to the Viscounty,’’ &c. Now, Mr. Urban, 

states that Sir John Browne of 
the Neale, Baronet of Nova Scvtis, had 


three sons: 1. Sir George his heir (an- 
cestor to Baron Kilmaine). 

2. John, ancestor to the Earls of Alta- 
mont (Marquess of Sligo). 

3. Dominick, of Breafy. 

Surely this is inconsistent with any pre- 
tensions of Lord Sligo to be heir of Vis- 
count Montagu, as it represents Lord Kil- 
maine to be the heir of the eldest son, the 
Marquess of the second. The Marquess 
never meant to claim that title. 

The observation, ‘‘ to whom a far less 
distinguished origin is assigned in the west 
of Ireland,’”’ deserves a severer comment 
than I am disposed to make use of. I 
shall therefure merely observe that Pr- 
LADES has written on a subject he is very 
little acquainted with, and ill-qualified to 
correct, 

I have heard that Lord Kilmaine at one 
time thought himself heir to the Viscounty, 
but, on investigation, it was found his 
ancestor branched off from the Viscount’s 
family before the creation of the Viscounty, 
and were settled somewhere in Norfolk, 
I think at a place called Elsing, genera- 
tions before John Browne, the first of the 


Neale, went to Ireland, with, his relative 
Mabel, wife of Gerald Earl of Kildare, 
and daughter of Sir Anthony Browne, 
father of the first Viscount. 


Yours, &e. W. S. Burier. 

There are two or three trifling errors 
in our account of the late Mr. Frere. His 
father’s name was not Hookbam: that 
name came to the son from his mother. 
In p. 313, col. 2. the Antijacobin Review 
should be the Antijacobin Newspaper. 
Mr. Frere’s lines on Canning, which we 
stated to be still in MS. may be found in 
the John Bull newspaper for April 9, 
1842. To these corrections, the informa- 
tion may be added that the two follow- 
ing articles in the Quarterly Review are 
ascribed to him in Gent. Mag. Feb. 1844, 
p- 138: vol. ii. art. 14, p. 375, Cha 
racters of Fox; vol. iv. art. 13, p. 207, 
Life of Pitt. 


ERRATA. 


P. 103. Mr. Goding’s son married 
Lady Jane Emily Coventry. 

P. 301. The effigy described was found 
at Lewes priory, and the paragraph should 
have formed part of the article relating to 
the discoveries there. 

P. 306. In the Births, that of the name 
of Harcourt belongs to Jan. 31, and those 


of Hope, Buxton, Buxton, and Petre, 
to Feb, 
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Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing. By William Scrope, Esq. 


QUID vult concursus ad amnem ?—a question that can best be an- 
swered by saying that it is by a natural instinct, an irresistible desire, that 
man adds to his generic title “ homo” the specific addition of Aucuparius, 
Piscator, and even that of Venator illicitus, the poacher, or game-thief ; 
and that from the earliest times, since he possessed dominion over the 
beasts of the field and birds of the air, he has taken good care that his 
manorial rights should not lie dormant or be disturbed. But he is not 
the hero he was of old, and there has been a considerable falling off 
in the manner in which he has captured his prey, since the days of that 
mighty hunter Nimrod. No doubt in heroic times when a field of sports- 
men met, their turn-out was directed against the destructive savages of the 
desert, the Nemzan lion, the Erymanthian boar, or the bull of Crete; 
occasionally an army was called into the field to oppose a boa constrictor, 
or a stray Centaur had to be driven back to his mountain caves. The 
young Ascanius is described by the poet who has rendered him immortal, 
as despising the tameness of a stag-hunt, and in his juvenile ardour 


Optat aprum, aut fulvum descendere monte leonem. 


And in much later days Xenophon says, when attached to the army of 
Cyrus, that he passed in his march several parks or paradises of the 
Persian princes and noblemen, in which the wild beasts were collected and 
preserved for the amusement of the chace. But as the earth became 
populous and . civilization extended, and man enlarged his empire over 
domains that from the time of the creation had owned no other king but 
the king of beasts ; the somewhat despotic government of the “ Mansuetus 
Leo” became abridged of its primeval rights and extent, and, though 
Africa was the fruitful mother of monsters, the demands of the Roman 
amphitheatre, which, in only two of its triumphal shows, called for a thou- 
sand lions from its tawny shores; so lessened the number of the royal progeny 
that in these august and interesting families Leo the Tenth was rather a 
rare occurrence. A remnant certainly of this old feudal kind of field sport 
is still preserved in the East, The chace of the royal tiger through the 
caney jungles of Bengal, by troops of elephants with castles on their backs, 
filled with rifles and writers, supercargoes and Zilla judges, occasionally 
neaded by an English bishop, is both an animating and picturesque spéc- 
tacle; and, as terror is a source of the sublime, if perchance some unfor- 
tunate speculator in indigo, or a collector of salt duties, should meet the fate 
of Adonis from a fatal gash in the femoral regions, or be prevented rising 
higher, as he intended, in the service, by being carried off into the interior 
of a teak forest, such events only tend to excite enterprise,* animate courage, 





* Persons may talk of courage in the field, but is there another instance recorded 
equal to that of an English officer carried off by a tiger, and while in the jaws of the 
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and stimulate to revenge. In Europe the chase has assumed a character 
more in harmony with the cultivated state of the country, and the altered 
habits of the people. In Italy, indeed, among the wild recesses of the 
Apennines, in the huge Calabrian forests, or the caverns of the Umbrian 
hills, or far downwards by the lone Tarentine shores, a wilder and more 
savage foe is still pursued, and a friend of ours, the Meleager of modern 
days, once had the good fortune, never to be expected again, of successfully 
levelling his rifle at a wolf while in the act of seizing a wild boar, and he 
laid both savages at the feet of his Atalanta on his return to Naples. 
Deer-stalking, to be sure, amid the Athol hills is a sport worthy of a 
Highland chieftain; but in these, our southern districts, in Spite of 
all that has been so eloquently said by Nimrod in his fascinating pages, 
the old English fox-chace has degenerated into a mere trial of headlong 
speed, and all the joyous and picturesque accompaniments of its former 
days,—the French horns, the deep-mouthed hounds, the old squire in 
his gold-laced hat and suit, and ladies on their ambling palfreys,—are 
exchanged for an attempt at swiftness totally incompatible with the true 
nature of the chase or the power of the animal pursued.* But there is 
fortunately another and a gentler sport, such as that which is so well 
described in the volume before us, that, instead of degenerating as the 
former has done, has advanced in skill, dexterity, and consequently in in- 
terest, and is at the present time more worthy the name of a science than 
it ever was before. The piscatory enterprises of the ancients were almost 
entirely confined to the sea, which admitted little skill, and consequently 
called forth less excitement. To catch a swordfish in a net, or strike a 
tunny with a trident, was among their greatest exploits, and it was not till 
the happy invention of the artificial fly that this sport became worthy of 





monster, at a full trot to his den, coolly feeling for the pulsation of its heart, and then 
twice directing his pistol to the spot. The first missed fire, and he received a slight 
warning, from a movement of the tiger’s jaws, to desist from such attempts ; the second 
succeeded, the bullet entered the fatal spot and he fell. This man is our hero.—Rev. 

* The account given by Wyttenbach, in his biography of Ruhnken, of the manner 
in which that great scholar engaged in field sports, is very amusing. Though he was 
acquainted with all the art of sport, yet he indulged only in coursing hares,—‘‘ longis 
canibus earumque velocitate capiendo lepore.’? This he thought most noble and gen- 
tlemanlike, and best suited to the country of Holland ; and he used greyhounds, because, 
on the authority of Arrian, they were in use among the Ce/és. That other species of 
hunting, mentioned by Xenophon, in which slower but sagacious dogs were employed, 
and nets, and snares, and javelins, and darts—‘‘ retia et plage, sagittee et jacula ’’—as 
used by the Greeks, he thought meanly of, unworthy of the Greek genius and nature, 
and only to be allowed in mountainous countries. Mr. Professor Ruhnken was so 
skilful in the use of the gun—“ recentioris etatis missili, sclopeto, seu tubo ignivomo ;”” 
that he could shoot flying, even a difficult shot ; yet, having witnessed many bad acci- 
dents from negligence in the use of guns, he gave it entirely up. Therefore he used only 
greyhounds, to whom, as Xenophon prescribed, he gave names consisting of a Greek 
dissyllable, sonorous, that easily reached the ears of the dogs.—‘‘ Ex preecepto Xeno- 
phontis, Greca disyllaba, sonora, que facile ad aures canum acciderent.”’ e had an 
excellent breed of dogs, and in coursing meetings carried off the prize. He encouraged 
them in the field, and even leaped wide ditches, filled with water—‘‘ fossas quamvis 
latas, et aqua plenas;” and performed all a sportsman’s duties. His name was as 
high among sportsmen as among scholars, and he rejoiced very much that in this 
respect he rivalled the great Joseph Scaliger, who, when he lived in France, spent 
much time in hunting; and he once thought of writing his life. Ruhnken read all the 
Greek and Latin writers on the subject of field sports—‘“‘ rei venaticse Grecos et La- 
tinos libenter legebat ;’ made many practical and intelligent remarks on them, and 
thought of editing them; but at last, one wet day, he caught a bad cold, &c. See 
Vita Rubnkenii, PY Wyttenbachio, Pp 272.—Rev. 
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pursuit,—formed the favourite pastime of many good and gentle minds, the 
recreation of the weary sons of genius, the pursuit of dignified clergymen, 
in whose person the shovel hat and rod have been gracefully united,* and 
the amusement and study of the philosopher and naturalist, who, by making 
the dissecting knife follow the hook, have discovered many of the most 
secret and obscure operations of nature, and made the sport of. the field 
and of the stream the wise and useful handmaid to furnish them with the 
materials of knowledge, and guide them in the path of discovery. 

To understand what instinct really is, we fully agree in the opinion of 
some former writer, that philosophers will in vain torment themselves in 
the investigation and definition, until they have spent some considerable 
time in the head of an animal, and then on their exit we may expect much 
solid and practical information. To reside within the head of the animal, 
without being the animal, is what we should desire; but as we can hardly 
expect such eminent naturalists as Lord Brougham and Mr. Jesse, for the 
mere love of science, to leave their proper homes,—the domus et placens uxor, 
to take up a temporary residence in the medullary system or cerebral gland 
of a domesticated hippopotamus or consenting alligator, we must learn 
what we can on this obscure and interesting subject from observations and 
experiments ; and we have only to read the late works of naturalists and 
sportsmen to observe with what intelligence they have directed their 
inquiries to these important subjects, dignified a common and innocent 
pastimne with the researches of science, and made their amusement sub- 
sidiary to the gratification of philosophical curiosity. The Salmonia + of 
Sir Humphry Davy is full of many curious researches and valuable dis- 


coveries ; and the book now before us shews an extent and accuracy of 
information that has never before been brought to the subject, abounds in pic- 
turesque descriptions and observations on natural scenery, written with all an 
artist’s taste and knowledge, and, besides the attractions of a light, polished, 
and agreeable style, is enlivened throughout by touches of playful humour, 
and pleasant and amusing anecdote, that make it well worthy to take the place 





* The engraving of Archdeacon Paley with his amorphous clerical hat and fishing-rod 
is well-known. We believe that Dr. Wollaston died in consequence of a cold caught 
in fishing ; a more enthusiastic angler never roamed the margin of a brook.—Rev. 

+ The Salmonia of Sir H. Davy must not be considered only as a scientific treatise 
on fishing, but as a work full of ingenious remark and philosophical speculation. 
Subjects of the greatest interest and curiosity pass there under review, as the crossing 
the breed of fish ; on the migration and generation of eels, a disputed and difficult 
subject ; on animal instinct and migration ; and those of a higher class, as on the Deluge, 
on phrenology, on Paley’s famous argument, &c. on religious belief, &c. It also 
abounds with beautiful descriptions, and observations on natural scenery and phe- 
nomena. This tranquil sport, which, in the hands of the philosopher, almost becomes 
a science, was well suited to his weak and declining health, and filled up with pleasing 
occupation and hope many hours of languor in his latter years. Those who are in- 
terested in the subject should not rest contented with the ‘‘ Salmonia,’’ but also read 
the Lives of Sir Humphry by his brother Dr. Davy and Dr. Paris, where there is 
much interesting description of the Styrian and Carniolan lakes, and of the fish in which 
they abound. ‘The very last employment of his active and philosophic mind was on 
the generation of eels, when at Rome, and to his piscatory excursions in Illyria we are 
indebted for our knowledge of that most singular animal, the ‘‘ proteus anguineus,”’ of 
which we never saw but one specimen, but have heard that three were lately brought 
alive to England. We may mention, that in the dialogue of the Salmonia the cha- 
racter of Halieus is intended for Dr. Babington, and in the ‘‘ Consolations in Travel ’’ 
Eubathes is Dr. Wollaston. We may also observe that the account of the adventure at 
the Falls of Traun, in the Consolations of Travel, p. 177, is altogether fabulous.— 

v, 
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of honour, as completing the ¢riad of piscatory works,* all abounding 
im genius, taste, and feeling, and each possessing its peculiar and charac- 
teristic. excellence. When our readers have perused this volume we feel 
assured that they will be prepared to agree in the opinion expressed in the 
following passage, which we extract from an interesting biography. “ From 
a boy he was always an enthusiast in the sport of angling, and maintained 
the Signity of the science, for so it became in his hands, by constantly 
enumerating the host of worthies who were its devotees, and clenching its 
defence by an axiom which he heard Sir Francis Chantrey once advance at 
my father’s table, ‘that every man of genius was born a fly-fisher.’ "+ 
But we must now make a few selections which may prove to our readers 
the justice of the praises we have passed, and offer a few specimens of a 
work equally acceptable to the sportsman, the naturalist, and the traveller. 

We must pass over, albeit reluctantly, the two citizen anglers, Mr. 
Pooley and Mr. John Poplin, gentlemen who rejoice in the suburban 
scenery of the River Lea, faithful to their old preceptor Isaac Walton, and 
open with the appearance of the scientific angler; and as we sit down to 
the portrait we think the features of something like the author himself flit 





before us. 


** Mount we now one step higher, nay, 
a goodly stride or two, and let us cele- 
brate the real scientific fly-fisher, to whom 
fortune has been more propitious. Pos- 
sessed of ample means, he roves from 
river to lake, rich in rods of various di- 
mensions, and the joyful possessor of all 
the flies that have been named or engraved 
in all the ninety-nine books that have 
been published on the art of angling, not 
forgetting that distinguished fly called the 
professor. We have a boundless respect 
for this young gentleman. We like his 
custom of roving about. He does not 
scruple to mount his tilbury, and to flou- 
rish his rod over the rivers and lakes of 
Wales, and to lash also with zeal all the 
waters of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
He is not a mere angler, but somewhat of 
an artist also ; at least he thinks so him- 
self. So when the sun rides high, and 
the lake lies hot and motionless, ‘ and the 
flies make strange streaks, albeit skilfully 
thrown, on the mirror-like surface of the 
water,’ as that most capital penman ‘ the 
organist’ has described it, he plants his 
sketching stool in some shady nook, and, 
armed at all points with the necessary im- 
plements, imagines that he transmits to 
his canvass a vivid impression of what he 


sees before him, Well skilled to se- 
lect his subjects, he does not take a 
general view of the broad expanse, but 
gets a glimpse of the lake between 
the bolls of the trees opposed to it in 
shadow. Proud of his ultra marine, 
he touches in the distant mountain, and 
the rugged brae nearer the foreground he 
paints rich and sunny; nor does he for- 
get those accessories that give interest and 
character to the scene,— the smoke issuing 
from the cottage lying in some shady nook, 
the boat hauled up on the gravelly beach, 
or the cattle that stand listless on some 
point of land that juts into the lake. Per- 
haps, too, some shepherd lies sleeping 
with his flock around him in a sequestered 
glade. Thus he paints the images of rural 
life; and who happier than himself, when 
he retires to the clean little inn, and se- 
lects the trout for his dinner, giving a cut 
behind the dorsal fin to descry those of 
the reddest tint? Self-complacent are his 
regards when he eyes his ample capture— 
beaming are his looks when he contem- 
plates his coloured canvass. It is with 
pain we take leave of this happy man ; we 
would willingly write his memoirs, but we 
have a higher duty to perform,” &c. 


The following account of the noble fish which is the subject of the book 





* Isaac Walton’s Angler, Davy’s Salmonia, and Mr. Scrope’s Salmon Fishing 
form the triad we have mentioned. We believe the first to be the most popular book 


in our lan 


of it, we think, in the year.—Rev. 


after the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
have expected, Whiston’s Josephus : a bookseller told us he had sold 


and then follows a work we should hardly 
a thousand copies 


t See Life of Dr. T. Hope, p. 331, by his Widow.—Rev. 
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is intended as an addition to Mr. Yarrell’s scientific and ample description, 


in his British Fishes :—~ 


‘¢ This splendid fish leaves the sea, and 
comes up the Tweed at every period of the 
year in greater or lesser quantities, becom- 
ing more abundant in the river as the sum- 
mer advances; that is, provided sufficient 
rain falls to swell the water to such an ex- 
tent as will discolour it, and enable the fish 
to pass the shallows with ease and security. 
It travels rapidly ; so that those Salmon 
which leave the sea, and go up the Tweed 
on Saturday night at twelve o'clock, after 
which time no nets are worked till the 
Sabbath is passed, are found and taken on 
the following Monday near St. Boswell’s— 
a distance, as the river winds, of about 
forty miles. This I have frequently as- 
certained byexperience. Whenthe strength 
of the current in a spate is considered, and 
also the sinuous course a Salmon must 
take in order to avoid the strong rapids, 
this power of swimming must be considered 
asextraordinary. As Salmon are supposed 
to enter a river merely for the purpose of 
spawning, and as that process does not 
take place till September, one cannot well 
account for their appearing in the Tweed 
and elsewhere so early as February and 
March, seeing that they lose in weight and 
condition during their continuance in fresh 
water. Some think it is to get rid of the 
sea-louse ; but this supposition must be 
set aside, when it is known that this insect 


adheres only to a portion of the newly run 
fish, which are the best in condition. 

think it more probable that they are driven 
from the coasts near the river by the nu- 
merous enemies they encounter there, such 
as porpoises and seals, which devour them 
in great quantities. However this may be, 
they remain in the fresh water till the 
spawning months commence. * * * In 
the cold months they lie in the deep and 
easy water; and as the season advances 
they draw into the principal rough streams, 
always lying in places where they can be 
least easily discovered. They are very 
fond of a stream above a deep pool, into 
which they can fall back in case of disturb- 
ance. They prefer lying upon even rock, 
or behind large blocks of stone, particu. 
larly such as are of a colour similar to 
themselves. They are not to be found all 
over the river like Trout, but only in such ~ 
rough and deepplaces as I have mentioned; 
it is therefore very necessary for a stranger 
to take out some one with him who is ac- 
quainted with the water he means to fish, 
for there are large continuous portions of 
almost all salmon rivers where no fish 
ever take up their seats. It is true thata 
very practised eye, whichis well acquainted 
with water, needs little assistance; but 
therearenot many such nice observers,” &c. 


Though some fish we have seen throw themselves out of the water, in 
eagerness for the prey, yet the power of leaping properly is peculiar to 
the Salmon, and is a very interesting feat and provision of nature. 


‘That Salmon will Jeap a great height 
I have read, and heard asserted continu- 
ally ; but even the subdued account which 
Mr. Yarrell has mentioned, placing their 
powers of leaping ten or twelve feet per- 
pendicularly, I hold to be beyond the 
mark. I have frequently watched their 
endeavours to surmount falls, and I do not 
think I ever saw a Salmon spring out of 
the water above five feet perpendicularly. 
There is a cauld at the mouth of the Lea- 
der-water, where it falls into the Tweed, 
which Salmon never could spring over. 
This cauld I have lately had measured 
most carefully by a mason, and its height 
varies from five feet and a half to six feet 
from the level above to the level below it, 
according as the Tweed, into which the 
Leader falls, is more or less affected by 
the rains. Hundreds of Salmon formerly 
attempted to spring over this low cauld, 
but none could ever achieve the leap; so 
that a Salmon in the Leader-water was 
formerly e thing unheard of. The pro- 


prietors of the upper water have made an 
opening in this cauld of late years, giving 
the owner of the mill some recom 
so that Salmon now ascend freely. 

fish can spring much higher than small 
ones; but their powers are limited or 
augmented according to the depth of 
water they spring from; in shallow water, 
they have little power of ascension; in 
deep, they have the most considerable. 
They rise rapidly from the very bottom to 
the surface of the water by means of row- 
ing and sculling, as it were, with their 
fins and tail; and this powerful impetus 
bears them upwards in the air, on the 
same principle that a few tugs of the oar 
make a boat shoot onwards, after one has 
ceased to row. It is probably owing toa 
want of sufficient depth in the pool below 
the Leader-water cauld, that prevented the 
fish from clearing it; because I know an 
— ae have cleared « 
cauld of six feet belonging to Lord Sudeley, 
who lately caused it to be measured for 
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my satisfaction, though there were but conceive, however, that very large fish 


few out of the numerous fish that at- could leap much higher,” &c. 
tempted it that were able to do so; I 


We have the following remarks on the size to which this fish is known 
to have reached. 





‘* Salmon keep on increasing in size them long enough to gain any considera- 
till they attain a prodigious weight, even ble size ; and we no more hear, as in days 
up to eighty-three pounds; which, says of yore, of a fish being exchanged, weight 
Mr. Yarrell, is the Jargest fish on record, for weight, for a Highland wedder, and 
and was exhibited at Mr. Grove’s, fish- the butcher having to pay. The salmon 
monger, in Bond Street, about the season in the Tweed are no longer large; far 
of 1821. This was afemale fish; and, fromit. During my experience of twenty 
from the observation of the same eminent years, I never caught one there above 
authority, those fish which have attained thirty pounds, and very few above twenty. 
a very unusual size have always proved to Ihave remarked that the largest fish are 
be females. But the devices and intelli- found in the most considerable rivers, 
gence of fishermen have increased as sal- which I attribute to the superior chance 
mon have become more marketable, so of longevity, where fish have a greater 
that few escape all the perils that beset scope for escape.” 





Mr. Scrope mentions the great destruction of the salmon, by the young 
ones, under the name of parrs,* not being protected by law; and he ad- 
vocates the construction of ponds in which, by artificial impregnation, the 
fry might be produced in any quantities. Mr. Scrope thinks this method 
would prove more successful than the method said to be adopted by the 
Chinese, which he says, for the better enlightening of barbaric nations, he 
transmits to posterity. 





‘The Chinese have taken a fancy to latinous matter is put in. The entrance 
hatch fish under fow/s. For this purpose is hermetically sealed, and the egg is then 
they collect from rivers and ponds the put under ahen. After some days it is 
gelatinous matter which contains the eggs opened, and placed in a vessel of water 
of the fish, put it into vessels, and sell it heated by the sun; it is kept in the rays 
to the proprietors of ponds. When the till the little fish become strong enough 
hatching season arrives, a fowl’s egg is to bear the external temperature.” 
emptied of its usual contents, and this ge- 


Mr. Scrope, however, considers that this foul play may be dispensed 
with, and a river may be stocked with any sort of common fish by trans- 
mitting the ova and milt embedded in gravel, and placed in a vessel filled 
with water. About thirty years ago the late Sir Anthony Carlisle em- 
bedded the ova of the salmon in the gravel without the milt of the male, 
leaving the river trout to impregnate them: he asserts that they did so, 
and that the river was afterwards full of the fry so produced. 


‘* It appears that salmon will live, and in the North of Europe, says, ‘ Near Ka~ 
even breed, in fresh water, without ever trinebergh there is a valuable fishery for 
making a visit to the sea. Mr. Lloyd, salmon, ten or twelve thousand of these 
in his interesting work on the Field Sports fish being taken annually. These salmon 





* Mr. Scrope has most ably and scientifically shown that this fish, called the parr, 
is the young salmon ; but we mustrefer to his volume, p. 19 to p. 43, only forewarning 
them of the effect this discussion with Mr. James Hogg produced ona friend. ‘* Upon 
asking my friend, Sir Adam Ferguson, if he recollected the circumstance, ‘ Perfectly 
well,’ he replied, ‘ and it was at your own table; but I cannot say who had the best of 
the argument, as J fell asleep soon after it began,’ ''—Rey, 
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are bred in a lake, and in consequence 
of cataracts cannot have access to the 
sea. They are small in size, and inferior 
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in flavour. The year 1820 furnished 
21,817.’” 


The following is a narrative of a still more curious experiment, though 
the fact, that several species of sea-fish will live in fresh water, is 
well known, and some curious particulars may be seen in one of Mr. 
Jesse’s very instructive books on Natural History. 


“Mr. George Dormer of Stone Mills, 
in the parish of Bridport, put a female of 
the salmon tribe, which measured twenty 
inches in length, and was caught by him 
at his mill-dam, into a small well, where 
it remained twelve years, and at length 
died in the year 1842. The well measured 
only five feet by two feet four inches, and 
there was only fifteen inches depth of 
water. In this confined spot she remained 
up to Saturday the twelfth of last month, 
when death put a period to her existence. 
This fish has been the means of great at- 
traction. Since the time she was men- 
tioned in the newspapers, which was about 
five years ago, many persons having come 
a great distance to see her ; and those who 
have witnessed her actions, (of whom 
there are many in the city of Exeter,) can 
bear testimony to the truth of the follow- 
ing statement :—‘ She would come to the 
top of the water and take meat off a plate, 
and would devour a quarter of a pound of 
lean meat in less time than a man could 
eat it. She wouldalso allow Mr. Dormer 
to take her out of the water, and when 
put into it again, she would take meat 
from his hands, or would even bite the 
finger if presented to her. Some time 
since a little girl teased her by presenting 


the finger and then withdrawing it, till at 
last she leaped out of the water, and, 
caught her by the said finger, which made 
it bleed profusely : by this leap she threw 
herself completely out of the water into 
the court. At one time a young duckling 
got into the well to solace himself in his 
favourite element, when she immediately 
seized him by the leg, and drew him 
under water; but the timely interference 
of Mr. Dormer prevented any further 
mischief than making a cripple of the 
young duck. At another time a full- 
grown drake approached the well, and put 
in his head to take a draught of the water, 
when Mrs. Fish, seeing a trespasser on 
her premises, immediately seized the in- 
truder by the bill, and a desperate struggle 
ensued, which at last ended in the release 
of Mr. Drake from the grasp of Mrs. Fish, 
and no sooner freed than Mr. Drake flew 
off in the greatest consternation and af- 
fright ; since which time to this day he 
has not been seen to approach the well, 
and it is with great difficulty that he can 
be brought within sight of it. This fish 
lay in a dormant state for five months in 
the year, during which time she would 
eat nothing, and was likewise very 
shy.’ ” 


On the subject of the beautiful and interesting change of colours which 
takes place in dying fish, and to which Mr. Scrope has paid great attention, 


he says, 


‘*Some summers ago, I was in the 
habit of bathing near the stakes of the 
salmon fishery at the Eden at ebb tide, 
when the salmon were removed from the 
nets. I had a pleasure in walking into 
the inside of the nets, and seeing the 
finely shaped living salmon plunging about 
and still in their native element. Upon 
securing the fish, the men were in the 
habit of giving them the coup de grace 
on the forehead with a wooden mallet, 
analogous to my fishing rod butt; and at 
each successive strike on the brain, the 


colours undulated away in the most de- 
licate and beautiful radiance. All this is 
indeed exceedingly revolting to humanity, 
and presents a tempting theme for the 
reprobation Of the poet and the senti- 
mentalist ; and yet I confess I cannot 
enter completely into this feeling, not only 
from my enjoyment of and relish for the 
sport of rod-fishing, but evenfrom consider- 
ations of a more legitimate bearing. I do 
not think that cold-blooded animals suffer 
equally with warm-blooded;* and my 
grounds for forming this opinion I shall 











* The instances of the less acute sensibility in fish, is fully supported by analogous 
examples of insects. One would presume, that the capability of pain and the degree 
of it would depend on the existence and the development of the nervous system entirely. 
Neither the apathetic Indian nor the ferocious animals can bear the pain inflicted by 
fire; the former owns the fire-god is irresistible ; and the latter are subdued and 


tamed by it.—Rev. 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XXY. 
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shortly state. I have often lost a trout 
which had gorged my bait and yet re- 
captured him in a short time with the 
former hook deep fastened in his stomach, 
and the broken line pending from his 
jaws. I for one certainly should have 
had little appetite to dine so soon after 
swallowing afork. I have seen a large 
trout enjoying the amplitude of a clear 
pond, with a couple of my fly hooks ap- 
pended to his nose. Nay, I have witnessed 
him rising to a natural fly in this situa- 
tion, whilst fisher-like he caught a smaller 
companion by thedepending hook. Nature 
is wonderfully benevolent to her children. 
The absence of all kind of medical aid in 
the waters seems to be fully compensated 
by the vis medicatrir nature—an old 
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ment the most severe wounds made by 
the pike on the trout, and the grampus 
on the salmon, are safely and rapidly 
cured.* I have caught trouts, particularly 
in the neighbourhood where pike har- 
bour, in various states of mutilation, yet 
seemingly in good health and spirits ; from 
all which I infer that their physical suffer- 
ings are less than we suppose, and that 
the quiverings they exhibit when dying 
are rather of a galvanic (which the change 
of colour seems to countenance) than of a 
convulsive or very painful character. It 
is, at least, comfortable for those who 
have been accessary in early life to much 
apparent suffering, to find out afterwards 
that the suffering was more apparent than 
real,” 


experienced practitioner, by whose manage- 


There is in this part of the work a very interesting inquiry with regard 
to the power possessed by fishes of changing their colour, as being affected 
by soil, by waters, and other circumstances. Mr. Scrope says,—“ It is 
a circumstance pretty generally admitted, that salmon and other fish 
assume in some degree the colour of the channel they lie upon ;” he adds, 
“this is perhaps the reason why fishermen tell you that they can distinguish 
the salmon of one river from those of another contiguous to it. Indeed, 
I myself could easily distinguish the Zs/a from the Tay salmon, by their 
colours, when I rented fisheries on both rivers.” Mr. Scrope justly 
thought this so curious that he had a correspondence with Sir David 
Brewster on the subject : and the paper given, (p. 49,) which Dr. Gillespie 
read at the Literary and Philosophical Society of St. Andrew’s, on the 
habits and colours of fishes, affords some curious information. In Mr. 
Scrope’s opinion, Mr. Yarrell and Mr. Shaw (Arcades ambo) join. 
Sir David Brewster, however, was not satisfied with the evidence pro- 
duced ; and his objections certainly appear to us to have considerable 
weight ; but the subject is in the hands of professors, and therefore we 





‘** The observance of this dpuorov pev Vdwp among the fishes probably gave rise to 
the ‘‘ cold-water cure’’ among the terrestrial animals, of the efficacy of which, besides 
Sir E. L, Bulwer, who says it made his muscles like iron, other testimonies are not 
wanting. 

Pray are our witnesses all here, 

Our scaly friends from Toadland Mere. 
Here's Doctor Tench and preacher Trout, 
And Farmer Chubb will come no doubt ; 
Call Simon Trout—we’ll first begin 

With Mr. Trout—come, swear him in. 


See Pleader’s Guide, L. viii. 
evident, and stands confessed, 


By Doctor Tench a wise and wary 
And learned fen-apothecary, 


Indeed, the plagiary of this water cure is quite 


who, to cure the injuries inflicted by Mr. Gull on Squire Gudgeon’s coste and os 
coccygis, says, 


I ordered him when faint and sick Sir, 
My renovating Fen-elizir, 

Then clapped my patent plaster on, 
My genuine Jchthupharmacon.—Rev. 
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wash ours of it, only asking this question, If this change of colour in 
fishes is supported by analogy in any other animals, how far is it by 
the insect tribe? In the dying dragon-fly and in the dead locust the 
change of colour is very remarkable. 


To a pleasing vignette of Melrose the following beautiful description is 


added :-— 


‘* My first visit to the Tweed was be- 
fore the Minstrel of the North had sung 
those strains which enchanted the world, 
and attracted people of all ranks to this 
land of romance. The scenery therefore 
at that time, unassisted by story, lost its 
chief interest; yet was it all lovely in its 
native charms. What stranger just emerg- 
ing from the angular enclosures of the 
South, scored and subdued by tillage, 
would not feel his heart expand at the first 
sight of the heathery mountains, swelling 
out into vast proportions, over which man 
has had no dominion? At the dawn of 
day he sees, perhaps, the mist ascending 
slowly up the dusky river, taking its 
departure to some distant, undefined re- 
gion ; below the mountain range his sight 
rests upon a deep and narrow glen, gloomy 
with woods, shelving down to its centre. 
What lies hid in that mysterious mass the 
eye may not visit; but a sound comes 
down from afar as of the rushing and din 
of waters. It is the voice of the Tweed, 
as it bursts from the melancholy hills, and 
comes rejoicing down the sunny vale, tak- 
ing its free course through the haugh, and 
glittering among sylvan bowers,—swelling 
out at times fair and ample, and again 
contracted into gorges and sounding cata- 
racts,—lost for a space in its mazes be- 
hind a jutting brae, and re-appearing in 
dashes of light through bolls of trees op- 
posed to it in shadow. Thus it holds‘its 
fitful course ; the stranger might wander 
in the quiet vale, and, far below the blue 
summit, he might see the shaggy flock 
grouped upon some sunny knoll, or strag- 
gling among the scattered birch trees ; 
and, lower down on the haugh, his eye 
perchance might rest awhile on some cattle 
standing on a tongue of land by the mar- 
gin of the river, with their dark and rich 
brown forms, opposed to the brightness of 
the waters. All these outward pictures 
he might see and feel; but he could see 
no further ; the lore had not spread its 


witchery over the scene,—the legends 
slept in oblivion. The stark moss-trooper, 
and the clanking stride of the warrior, 
had not again started into life; nor had 
the light blazed gloriously in the sepulchre 
of the wizard with the mighty book. The 
slogan swelled not anew upon the gale, 
resounding through the glens and over the 
misty mountains; norhadthe minstrel’sharp 
made music in the stately halls of Newark, 
or beside the lonely braes of Yarrow. 
Since that time I have seen the cottage 
of Abbotsford with its rustic porch lying 
peacefully on the haugh between the lone 
hills; and have listened to the wild rush 
of the Tweed as it hurried beneath it. As 
time progressed, and as hopes rose, I 
have seen that cottage converted into a 
picturesque mansion, with every luxury 
and comfort attached to it, and have par- 
taken of its hospitality: the unproductive 
hills I have viewed covered with thriving 
plantations, and the whole aspect of the 
country civilized, without losing its ro- 
mantic character. But, amidst all these 
revolutions, I have never perceived any 
change in the mind of him who made 
them, ‘ the choice and master-spirit of the 
age.’ There he dwelt in the hearts of the 
people, diffusing life and happiness around 
him: he made a home beside the border 
river, in a country and a nation that have 
derived benefit from his presence, and 
consequence from his genius. From his 
chambers he looked out upon the grey 
ruins of the abbey, and the sun which set 
in splendour beneath the Eildon Hills. 
Like that sun, his course has been run; 
and, though disastrous clouds came across 
him in his career, he went down in un- 
fading glory. These golden hours, alas ! 
have long passed away; but often have I 
visigns of the sylvan valley, and its glit- 
tering waters, with dreams of social inter- 
course. Abbotsford, Mertoun, Chiefs- 
wood, Huntley Burn, Allerley,—when 
shall I forget ye !’’* 





* The mention of one poet will, by a poetical licence of association, allure us to 





mention another; and, as we may not have another opportunity of introducing him, 
the reason will be considered valid. The piscatory eclogues of Sannazarius are too 
well known to need any additional remarks on their elegance and popularity. They 
were republished by Pope in his very judicious collection of ‘‘ Poemata Italorum; ’’ 
but we believe that the works of another Italian poet, who subsequently lived on the 
same spot as Sannazarius did, and imbibed much of his poetical talent and skill, are 
far less known, We are speaking of the Jesuit Nicolas Parthenius, who, among 
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The following story is called “ A very confident friend and his mishap.” 


‘Sometimes salmon will leap out for a salmon has been once touched sharply 
pastime, and at others {rom fear. Thus, if with the hook, when he sees the fly above 





other Latin poems, wrote one in ten books, called Halieutica, and also thirteen pis- 
catorial eclogues. His poems, though little known in England, appear to have been 
very popular, and much esteemed among his countrymen, and are to be praised for 
the smoothness and correctness of the versification, and the elegance of the imagery. 
These poems, like those of the ancients, would not have much interest to our anglers, 
as they relate only to sea and not river fishing, and all sea fishing Mr. Scrope, in the 
name of himself and his brother anglers, eschews. The Halieutica contains some pretty 
fables, as the origin of amber (succini procreatio) in the ninth book, and on the inven- 
tion of the pearl fishery in the tenth, after the manner of Ovid; but, to our mind, 
the occasional description of the beautiful scenery of Southern Italy—its soft wooded 
shores and curving bays—is the most captivating part of the work. The poet ex- 
patiates, with a lover’s fondness, over his favourite hill of Pausilypo, and the Villa 
Mergellina, where Sannazarius lived, and near which, in the little village church, we 
saw the poet’s tomb. In the eighth book of the ‘‘ Nautica” is a description of the 
poet’s life,—‘‘ Amene, felicisque ad Pausilypum vite descriptio ;’ his morning walks 
among the wooded hills, or in his garden, with its living walls of box and myrtle, filled 
with resplendent flowers, and his orchard of fig trees and peaches, and the stroll by 
the seaside, when the evening breeze begins to blow— 


‘¢ Jam Zephyri, et leni crispantur verbere fiuctus 
Litus adit, scopulosque et saxa virentia musco ;”’ 


and sometimes his trips in his little gay pleasure-boat to the neighbouring shores and 
isles— 





‘¢ Viridemque revisit 
Nesida, et long? Baias, collesque Dicarchi, 
Et te de navi aspectans, Misene, salutat ;”’ 


or sometimes, reclining amid the fragrant moss and seaweed, he amuses himself in 


watching the fishermen in the bay casting their nets, and bringing their finny prey to 
shore— 


** Cernit et inclusos resiliri indagine pisces 
Ac nitido squamas argento, auroque nitere.’’ 


In the fourth book of the Halieutica is an address to Sorrento, a place which he con- 
siders as abounding in all that can form the happiness of life, and worthy of a poet’s 
residence.—‘‘ Solaque Pieriis domus opportuna camenis.’’ His praise of Tarentum, 
in the eighth book of the same poem, is not delivered in less glowing language than 
the former :—a city founded by the Gods, gifted with all the riches of nature, and 
endowed with perpetual sunshine and eternal spring. 


‘* Hic ver perpetuum, semperque nitentia rident 
Prata, et oderiferis vernant cum floribus horti ; 
Semper et apricis texuntur collibus umbre, 

Ac letz in campis pecudes surgentia tondent 
Gramina ; et irriguis nunquam non fontibus unde 
Per pictas viridi decurrunt margine ripas,’’ &c. 


We perceive that this poem is not wholly unknown to English scholars, for we found 
a little time since, in Dr. Edward Clarke’s Travels in Greece, a quotation from it in 
praise of the isle of Chios (vol. ii. p. 189). We could willingly indeed have spared the 
history of Columbus, who, it appears, was the son of Urania by Apollo. In his anxiety 
to discover the new world, he prays for maternal aid. Urania is at that time sporting in 
a shady grove with her sister nymphs, Aigle, Helice, and ‘others. The nympth Cyno- 
sura is the first who heard his lamentation ; she acquaints Urania with it, and says 
Columbus (tua Cura) is crying beside the brook. She orders Cynosura to fetch him, 
and he is placed at supper between his mother Urania and his sister Opis. When 
the cloth is removed Urania asks him the cause of his grief, which he mentions. 
Urania says she will carry him through the air, and show him America ; accordingly, 
she and all the other nymphs, like a flight of swans, set sail, and mount so high, that 
they hear a most celestial concert, Columbus inquires what it is; he is informed that 
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him on some future day he will often vault 
into the air. I once saw a marked instance 
of this. A very young friend who was 
fishing with me saw a fish spring over his 
line in this manner, and he kept flinging 
at him with the same result,—the salmon 
always moving forward,—till he fairly 
chased him up the water some hundred 
yards; that is to say, from ‘ The Webbs,’ 
above Craigover Boat Hole, in the Mer- 
toun Water, half way up to the Maxwell 
Burn foot. Believe me it was a pleasant 
thing to behold. My friend would not 
be denied; Master Salmo Salar, and he 
was a lusty one, would not accept, but 
acknowledged the courteous tender of Mi- 
chael Scott at every cast in the manner I 
have described. Thus they held corre- 
spondence with each other a considerable 
time without coming in contact. Atlength 
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attractive ones only on the part of the fu- 
gitive, who knew, 
—‘ but how it mattered not, 
It was the wizard Michael Scott.’ 

So he turned his back upon him reluc- 
tantly; but, casting a lingering look be- 
hind, he could not forbear returning and 
doubling his defeat. This fish had pro- 
bably been touched by a fly before. That 
night, the hostel being full, we slept in a 
double-bedded room. At the dead hour 
of twelve, I was awakened by loud cries 
of ‘I have him! I have him !’—‘ Hold 
him fast, then,’ said 1; for I thought he 
had collared a thief; but in truth he had 
not. He had only got hold of a dell-rope, 
and was fishing away with it in his dreams, 
with a salmon of course at the end of it. 
Luckily he did not arouse the Maritornes 
of the inn, no bell having been ever at- 


Piscator began to suspect that the repul- 


tached to the pull, which was a mere matter 
sive qualities were on his side, and the , 


of ornament,’’ &c. 


The following observations on landscape painting, and on the style, 
merits, and objects of the three great landscape painters, are as discrimi- 
nating as elegant, and worthy of our old and venerable friend, the patriarch 
of the picturesque school, the Vicar of Boldre. 


‘We began naturally enough to talk 


and, as we both agreed pretty well as to 
upon the principles of landscape painting ; 


those principles, so we both laid down the 





it is the music of the spheres—‘ astrorum concentus.” They then pass through the 
seven planets ; but yet at this distance he still sees the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
Jura mountains, though much diminished and depressed, while, at the same time, he 
is in sight of the new world! But Urania informs him that he cannot reach it till he 
sacrifices first two sheep to Doris, and a calf to the goddess Ammerice, under whose 
protection it lies. Having said this, she descends with him to earth, and disappears, 
as all other goddesses do, in a cloud, however fine the day may be. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit mentioning, before we leave this poet and his works, an image in the Nau- 
tica, expressed in language very close to that which Milton uses on the same subject, 
viz. the resemblance of the whale to an island, and the consequent mistake of the 
seamen (Vid. Par. Lost, 1. 205) ;— 


‘¢ The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side,”’ &c. 


Compare Parthenius, lib. vii. p. 214. He is addressing the whale. 


‘¢ Se neque te aspectus telluris fallat inanis 

Nam szepe in medio que creditur insula ponto 

Est sese undo tollentis ab equore monstri 

Dorsum immane. 

Non semel undivage puppes appellere ripe 

Gavisi naute, celeresque in litus inane 

Delapsi. 

Anchora sepe etiam tabuloso credita dorso 

Et duris unco squamis infixa tenaci,” &c. 
In Sir W. Drury’s house at Hawsted, in Suffolk, was a painted panel (No. 36), of a 
ship that had anchored on a whale—the motto ‘‘ Nusquam tuta fides; ’’ the house 
temp. Elizabeth. There is an engraving of it in the second edition of Sir John 
Cullum’s History of Hawsted, edited by his brother Sir T. G. Cullum. ‘‘ Many cast 
their anchors on whales’ backs, thinking them to be isles.’’ Vide Lupton’s Notable 
Things, p. 119.—We may observe that the numerous designs in these volumes of 
Parthenius are almost all by Solimene.—Rev, 
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law with as much confidence as if we were 
the lineal descendants of Zeuxis or 
Apelles,—a fashion, I must observe, most 
particularly prevalent at the present day. 
I fear it is not worth while to notice our 
remarks. I will write them down, how- 
ever, at a venture, and here they follow: 
‘ View-taking,’ said the cow limner, ‘I con- 
sider as of a distinct character from land- 
scape painting. The interest of the first 
as a work of art, in all highly cultivated 
countries, must in a great measure depend 
upon accidental causes. Trees in hedge- 
rows and most other positions have been 
planted or removed by the hand of man 
for profit or convenience, so that they are 
rarely found in the most natural or effec- 
tive situations; other objects share the 
same fate, and even the vivid verdure is 
produced by artificial means. Still it is 
right for the view-taker to copy everything 
before him just as it really presents itself. 
This may be desirable as a remembrance, 
or an exact illustration of the scenery of a 
country, and indeed occasionally, by some 
happy accident, as a work of art: it may 
also have great interest as representing 
passages in rural life. But it is obvious 
that, in a country highly cultivated, a 
scene very accurately delineated represents 
the materials only, and not the composition 
of nature, strictly so called. On the other 
hand, the landscape painter should aim 
much higher. He should get all his ma- 
terials from the most striking and charac- 
teristic specimens in nature, and study 
such forms and combinations as may make 
an interesting impression on the mind. 
Trees, rocks, water, mountains,—all his 
materials,—he should arrange upon the 
same principle that an historical painter 
observes in composing from living models. 
He should address the imagination rather 
than the eye, and endeavour to convey to 
his work some prevailing character, which 
may awaken a corresponding sympathy 
and interest in the contemplative beholder. 
As to colour and effect, every tinge of 
light that is beautiful and striking, every 
varied appearance that the change of the 
hour and the seasons may bring forth, 
should be marked down and coloured on 
the spot. This should be the unremitting 
practice of the artist, that his works may 
bear the impress and truth of nature. 
Taking care to lay his emphasis upon 
those dominant objects that give beauty, 
character, or sublimity to the landscape, 
he should keep all the rest subordinate, 
though intelligible; always bearing in 
mind that the eye sees those objects only 
in detail upon which it is immediately 
fixed. If, on the other hand, he copies 
every individual thing before him exactly 
as he sees it, when his eye rests upon thet 
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individual object alone, he does not repre- 
sent the scene such as he saw it in natnre 
at one general and comprehensive view, 
but as it appeared to him by examining 
separate parts one after the other, each 
part having a distinct focus. If, then, he 
adopts this method of proceeding, he will 
paint upon a false though avery prevalent 
principle, and his picture cannot fail to 
have an unpleasant and irritating effect : 


Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
Nesciet.’ 


‘* He, paused a little to take breath, as 
well indeed he might. So I took the op- 
portunity to lay down the law also, and 
to remark that he must have arrived at 
his conclusions from a study of the paint- 
ings of those ancient masters whose works 
are sealed with perfection, and sanctified 
by time, —productions that elevate us above 
the level of common thought, and carry 
us into the regions of poetry and romance. 
‘In the pictures of Claude, by a happy 
treatment of his subject, you see more 
than the bare materials of common nature. 
There the glow of Italy lies radiant before 
you: the eye passes from the flowery fore- 
ground, with its tall trees just moved by 
the zephyr, and wanders from distance to 
distance over clustering groves and clas- 
sical ruins, amidst the quiet lapse of waters, 
and all the pastoral beauty that poets have 
delighted to feign. Directly opposite to 
the blandishments of this great master, 
but true to itself, is the genius of Salvator 
Rosa. Little recked he of Arcadian scenes. 
Mysterious and elevated in thought, he 
delighted to stalk over the wilds of Ca- 
labria ; and there, in regions desolate and 
dolorous, by the side of some impending 
rock, amidst the din of torrents plunging 
down to the horrid gulf below him, he 
formed a style original, savage, and in- 
domitable. Nothing entered into his pic- 
tures that was common-place or mean. His 
figures were banditti, forlorn travellers, or 
wrecked mariners. His trees the monarch 
chestnut, forming impenetrable forests, or 
blasted and riven by the thunderbolt. All 
his forms were grand ; even his winged 
clouds had a stern aspect, and partook of 
the general character. Titian, Claude, 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa,—these, and some 
others of the good old times, drew the 
poetry and soul of landscape, and not its 
mere dead image—and this is the triumph 
of art.’ I fancy my new friend the artist 
paid very little attention to my remarks, 
which I am not at all surprised at ; for he 
began to soliloquise in an absent manner 
about Poussin, whom he said I should 
have placed between Claude and Rosa; 
and, as he seemed to threaten rather a 
Jong encomium, I pretended to see a fish 
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rise, and glided away quietly: for I 
thought enough had been said on the sub- 
ject of painting already. As I stole off, 
however, I caught a few unconnected ex- 
pressions ; such as ‘ dark groves and soli- 
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classical,* and began to recite from 
Virgil— 


‘Totcongesta manu preruptis oppidasaxis, 
Fluminaqueantiquos subterlabentia muros.’ 


tude, — storms, — tempests, — and alpine 


At this I walked faster and faster, till I 
ridges.’ Then he grew somewhat 


got totally out of hearing,’’ &c. 





* This expression classical may apologize for the introduction of the following note, 
The Halieutics of Oppian is, on the whole, an elegant poem, and much superior to the 
Kunegetics. It has many poetical images, and sentiments of tenderness and beauty. 
We may be permitted to point out, in the first book, the description of maternal love 
and the feelings of the child when first arrived at its home, wondering at all it sees :— 


e , > , .Aa 
08” ob gpovéwy wep ekaora 
Tlarraiver, peyapovre, kat i0ea rdvra roKhwy. 


The description of the cow, in the same book, wandering in search of her lost young, 
is told with simplicity and feeling. The same image has been used both by Lucretius 
(li. 355) and Statius in the Thebaid. In the second book the description of the 
drunken rake being robbed in reeling home from his midnight debauch has a stronger 
touch of modern manners than we should have expected. The description of love, the 
picture of the timid, blushing bride, embellish the fourth book ; and from this we 
take the account of the sisters amd young bride welcoming home their long absent 
brother and husband :-— 


CA ris , ~ 

are Eeivnbey idovcae 
apBevixds dnvatdy ddedgedr, i} yeveriipa 
"Hrrwoy éy peyapoow arijpova voorhoavra 
Te véor ZevyAnoty vx’ évvarjs Agpodirns 
Kovpn Anicbeica yapwr évayér Seopa 
Nupgidy dppérreber, éravyéve ravvuya Seapie 
"Apyevvois exarépBe Bpayiver yupwoaca. 


One more passage we must give, which is the reverse of the former, describing the 
departure of a husband or son to foreign shores, and we shall give it in a translation 
which does justice to the original (A. 334.) 

‘* As when some mourning dame her son or spouse, 
Her only son, or lord of all her vows, 
With heavy heart to distant climates sends, 
And weeping near the unwelcome shore attends, 
With watchful eyes surveys the watery scene, 
And thinks what mighty seas must roll between 
Ere he returns; how oft the moon must roll 
Her changing aspects round the tedious pole,— 
Stands on the margin of the waving shores, 
And quick return with ardent prayers implores. 
When words can reach no more, her eyes pursue 
The vessel, gently less’ning to her view,’’ &c. 


But in his description of the dolphin, the monarch of the seas, the favourite of Apollo, 
the friend of the poet, and the lover of justice and goodness, the author of the Hali- 
eutics seems to delight to lavish all the treasures of his genius, and to adorn this fish, 
so distinguished in ancient times, with all the decorations of his glowing and picturesque 
language, till he elevates it at last to an equality with man, and denounces the curse of 
unforgiving heaven against the murderer who sheds its blood. 


‘« The royal rangers of the purple flood, 
Equal in dignity with human blood, 
The Gods regard ; not like the vulgar shoals, 
By instinct led, and swayed by brutal souls, 
Informing reason dictates to their mind 
Discursive thought, and rivals human kind,”’ &c, 
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The following remarks result from the effect on the nerves of his friend 
the painter of a most terrific chase and combat with an immense fish :-— 


** As I now reckoned upon his atten- 
tion, Itold him as follows,—how to manage 
a large salmon and how a large salmon 
may manage us. When you get hold of a 
monstrum horrendum ingens of a fish, say 
of some five-and-forty pounds, you must 
anticipate a very long and severe battle. 
If therefore you have a disposable Gilly 
with you despatch him instantly for some 
skilful fisherman, as well to assist you 
when you are exhausted with fatigue, as to 
bring your dinner and supper ; not for- 
getting a dark lanthorn, that you may not 
be beaten by the shades of night—a cir- 
cumstance by no means improbable. At 
the first onset you will probably be obliged 
to keep your arms and rod aloft, in order 
to steer clear of the rocks. This action 
with a heavy rod and large fish on your 
line is very distressing if continued even 
for a short time ; and it will be necessary 
to repeat it often if thechannel is not very 
favourable ; and, in that case, your muscles 
will ache insupportably, if they at all re- 
semble those of other men. The easiest 
position, when it is safe to use it, is to 
place the butt of your rod against the 
stomach as a rest, and to bring the upper 
part of the arm and the elbow in close 
contact with the side, putting on, at the 
same time, an air of determination. If 
your leviathan should be superlatively 
boisterous no one knows what may happen; 
for instance, should you be in a boat, and 
he should shoot away down the river, you 
must follow rapidly. Then when heagain 
turns upwards, what a clever fellow your 
fisherman must be to stop a boat that has 
been going down a rapid stream at the rate 
of eight miles an hour, and bring it round 
all of a sudden in time to keep company 
with the fish who has taken an upward di- 
rection. And what a clever fellow pisca- 
tor must be if he can prevent twenty yards 
of his line or more from hanging loose in 
the stream. These sort of things will 
happen, and they are ticklish concerns. 


All I can do is to recommend caution and 
patience ; and the better to encourage you 
in the exercise of these virtues, I will re- 
count what happened to Duncan Grant in 
days of yore.—First, you must understand 
that what iscalled ‘ preserving theriver’ was 
formerly unknown, and any one who chose 
to take a cast did so, without let or hinder- 
ance. In pursuance of this custom, in 
the month of July, some thirty years ago, 
one Duncan Grant, a shoemaker by pro- 
fession, who was more addicted to fishing 
than to his craft, went up the way from 
the village of Aberlour, in the north, to 
take a cast in some of the pools above El- 
chies Water. He had no great choice of 
tackle, as may be conceived; nothing in 
fact but what was useful, and scant supply 
of that. Duncan tried one or two pools 
without success, till he arrived at a very 
deep and rapid stream facetiously termed 
‘* The Mountebank :’’ here he paused, as 
if meditating whether he should throw his 
line or not. ‘ She is very big,’ said he to 
himself, ‘but I'll try her, if I grip him 
he'll be worth the hauding.’ He then 
fished it a step and a throw, about half 
way down, when a heavy splash proclaimed 
that he had raised him, though he missed 
the fly. Going back a few paces he came 
over him again, and hooked him. The 
first try verified to Duncan his prognosti- 
cation, that if he was there ‘ he would be 
worth the hauding ;’ but his tackle had 
thirty plies of hair next the fly, and he 
held fast, nothing daunted. Give and take 
went on with dubious advantage, the fish 
occasionally sulking. The thing at length 
became serious, and after a succession of 
the same tactics, Duncan found himself at 
the Boat of Aberlour, seven hours after he 
had hooked his fish, the said fish fast under 
a stone, and himse!f completely tired. He 
had some thoughts of breaking his tackle, 
and giving the thing up, but he finally hit 
upon an expedient to rest himself, and at 
the same time to guard against the sur- 





Not even the Homeric heroes had a higher sense of honour than this princely fish, or 
died with greater dignity :— 


‘* Greatness of soul in latest hour appears. 
Careless of life, the thoughtless hero fears 
Lest aught that ’s lessening, or that’s mean, at last 
A sullying stain o’er former glories cast ; 
And dolphins thus in death we must admire : 
Just to themselves, their conduct is entire ; 
Content t’ assert their honour, and maintain 
Their former post—the dolphin’s dying reign,” &c. 


ANeAgiver & obrw 7 Oewrepoy Udo vérvKrau—REv. 
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prise and consequence of a sudden move- 
ment of the fish. He laid himself down 
comfortably on the banks, the butt end of 
his rod in front, and most ingeniously 
drew out part of his line, which he held in 
histeeth. ‘ If he rugs when I’m sleeping,’ 
said he, ‘I think I’ll find him noo,’ and 
no doubt it is probable that he would. 
Accordingly after a comfortable nap of 
three or four hours, Duncan was awoke by 
a most unceremonious tug at his jaws. In 
a moment he was on his feet, his rod well 
up,and the fish swattering down the stream. 
He followed as best he could, and was be- 
ginning to think of the rock at Craigel- 
lachie, when he found to his great relief 
that he ‘ could getapullon him.’ Hehad 
now a comparatively easy task ; and exactly 
twelve hours after hooking him he cleicked 
him at the head of Lord Fife’s Water. 
He weighed fifty-four pounds Dutch, and 
had the tide lice upon him. Thus Dun- 
can Grant has instructed us how to manage 
alarge salmon. Let us now see how a 
large salmon can manage us. In the year 
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1815 Robert Kerse hooked a clean salmon, 
of about forty pounds, in the Makerstoun 
Water, the largest, he says, he ever en- 
countered: sair work he had with him for 
some hours, till at last Rob, to use his own 
expression, was ‘clean dune out.’ He 
landed the fish, however, in the end, and 
laid him on the channel; astonished and re- 
joicing at his prodigious size, he called out 
to a man on the opposite bank of the 
river, who had been watching him for 
some time,—‘ Hey, mon, sic a fish!’ He 
then went fora stone to fell him with, but 
as soon as his back was turned the fish 
began to wamble towards the water, and 
Kerse turned and jumped upon it: over 
they both tumbled, and they, line, hook, 
and all went into the Tweed.* The fish was 
too much for Rob, having broke the line, 
which got twisted round his leg, and made 
his escape, to his great disappointment 
and loss; for at the price clean salmon 
were then selling he could have got five 
pounds for it. Thus you see how a large 
fish may manage us.”’ 





* There is a passage in Homer’s Iliad, Q. 80, which has some expressions regarding 
fishing-tackle, that we never could rightly understand. The poet describes Iris as sent 
by Jupiter to Thetis ; and between the islands of Samos and Imbros she plunges into 
the sea. 


‘H8e, poruPdaivy ixédy, és Buco dpovcer 
” a) , x , ’ a 
Hre car’ &ypavdowo Bods xépas éuPeBavia 
"Epyerai cynorijor ér ixOva xijpa bépovea. 


Thus translated by Pope,— 


‘¢ As bearing death in the fallacious bait, 
From the bent angle sinks the leaden weight ;’’ 


where the second line, in which the difficulty lies, is altogether omitted. Cowper gives 
the passage thus : 


“* As sinks the bull’s horn with its leaden weight, 
Death bearing to the raveners of the deep.” 


But we are really at a loss to ascertain the meaning. The words in literal translation 
seem to convey the following image. ‘‘ But she, like to lead (Latin version ‘ glandule- 
plumbee,’ a leaden bullet), plunged into the deep, which, passing through the horn of 
the ox, descends, bearing death to the voracious fish.’’ We remember some years 
since meeting a Greek gentleman, who was also a scholar, and to whom we, barbari 
homines, ought to pay attention in such matters; and he attempted an ingenious 
solution of the passage, by mentioning that it is the custom of the fishermen in those 
seas bordering on Greece, to cast out fishing lines from the stern of the boat, which 
pass through a horn ring; but that interpretation, independent of other objections, 
would hardly meet the sense of the words. We think also a similar interpretation was 
given by Mr. Walpole to Dr. E. Clarke, and mentioned by him in his Travels in 
Greece, vol. ii. 56. But in turning to Odyssey, M’ 255, we find the same image, but 
with an additional touch in the picture, which shows that the above-mentioned mean- 
ing given to the passage is erroneous; for it describes the fisher standing on a rock 
and angling with a rod and line. 


‘Os Soréri tpoGddrw ddueds wepipijKei papdw 

"Ly Over rots OXCyorse SddOv cara &dara adrwy 

Es révrov mpotner Boos képas &ypavdoto 

’ Led “9? U 

Acraporyra Sérecra NaBowy éppexe Oupage. 
22 
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From the 8th Chapter, entitled, Michae] Secott—Michael’s Imp—Thomas 
of Ercildoune—the Imp victorious—we make a short selection, though the 
spirit of the narrative is much impaired by our mode of treating it. 


“© Old Michael Scott, the wizard, whose 
fame as a powerful magician had spread 
over most part of Europe, (the same al- 
luded to as having cleft the Eildon hills in 
three,) was at continual feud with the 
holy monks of Old Melrose, and constantly 
playing his cantrips on them: they on 
_their part were assiduous in using excor- 
cisms, and such means as put Michael 
Scott’s power in some danger ; so that 
the wizard resolved they should not have 
the light of the sun during vespers, but 
that they should either abstain from them 
altogether, or be put to the expense of oil 
or candles. To effect this purpose, he 
summoned a spirit or imp, or something 
very like a real devil, who was subject to 
his bidding, and for whom he was ob- 
liged to find constant employment. Him 
he commanded to place a mountain to the 
west of the monastery, so as to inter- 
cept from it the rays of the setting sun. 
The imp being ingenious and strong withal, 
looked around him, and found his affair 
in the Cheviot hills. Thither he hied, 





and with an iron shovel, he took away 
at one scoop a quantity sufficient to form 
one of the hills, which he deposited where 
he was commanded, and in two more 
journies formed the other two hills, just 
as we see them now, only they were bare 
of verdure. In his passage a part fell out 
of the shovel, which is now called Rubers- 
law, which slovenly slip accounts for the 
inequality in point of size of the Eildons. 
At this slip Michael was exceeding wrath, 
and pursued his imp towards Tweedside 
to punish him. The imp had a good 
start, and Michael lay rather out of his 
ground; when the evil spirit came to old 
Melrose, he saw a brave company of 
monks in the haugh, who had made a ket- 
tle of fish; * and were carousing with 
goodly flaggons of ale. It is said Thomas 
the Rhymer of Ercildoune was with 
them, and that the prior, who threw along 
line, had been very successful with it that 
morning, having had good sport in the 
Gateheugh streams, and caught two clean 
fish in the Holy-wheel, now called the 





Thus translated by Pope: 


‘¢ As from some rock that overhangs the flood, 
The silent fisher casts th’ insidious food ; 
With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 
And sudden lifts it quivering to the skies.” 
Cowper’s version is, 
* As when from some bold point among the rocks, 
The angler with his taper rod in hand 
Casts forth his bait to move the smaller fry. 
He swings away remote his guarded line, 
Then jerks at once around the struggling prey.” 
In both versions the difficulties of the passage being altogether avoided ; literally, 
“* As a fisher standing on a projecting rock or promontory with a very long rod, 
casting a deceitful bait to the little fish, lets down into the sea the horn of the ox, 
(aypavoro is epitheton perpetuum,) and then casts his gasping prey on the shore.” 
Here, however, is no mention of the Jead that passes through the horn as in the other 
passage. Quintus Sinyrneus in his classical poem, [apaduropeva, Lib. xi. 63, 
mentions the three kinds of fishing in use. 1. The rod and angle. 2. The net. 
3. The spear, or trident ; but his expressions neither here nor Lib. ix. 175, throw any 
light on the passage in Homer. Nor can we find any illustration for the language of 
Oppian. The lead indeed is often mentioned in conjunction with the net, as Movd:Bdis 
Goredixrvoy karcomracey (v. Plutarchi Moralia, ed. Wyttenbach, i. 287) but not with 
the horn or line. The reader may consult Busbequius’s Travels in Turkey, p. 212, for 
the mode of fishing which he saw when in that country.—Rev. ji 
* Dressing the salmon on the spot, as soon as caught, is called ‘ having a kettle of 
fish.’ There is an admirable drawing of this scene by C. Landseer. But why in Mr. 
Scrope’s volume is the fair attendant damsel omitted, who forms the attraction of and 
gives signification to the piece? Was therea fear of scandal in such company ?—‘ Par- 
cius ista viris tamen objicienda memento.” The recumbent friar, indeed, still remains 
— same attitude of solicitation, but his Juno has vanished into an ‘ empty cloud.’? 
EY. 
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Hally-wheel, a stream which he himself 
tabooed upon the same principle that the 
Italians write ‘ Rispetto’ on the walls, 
namely, to keep off intruders. At the 
sight of so many pious men, the little imp 
sculked behind a tree, and Michael him- 
self was taken aback, and ran cunning, 
making a cross cut over the peninsula, m 
order to come in upon the imp below ; the 
latter being hardly pressed, made for the 
river, well -knowing that his task-master 
was not only a bad boatman, but that no 
enchantment could subsist in 2 running 
stream. Arrived there, he formed the scoop 
of his shovel into an iron boat, in which 
he sat and launched himself, using the 
handle asa rudder, round which he twisted 
his tail, that he might steer with the 
greater nicety—icli auxilio. Michael, for- 
getting in the heat of his wrath the impo- 
tence of enchantment in a river, got into 
a fisherman’s boat above Dryburgh, and 
gave chase. Now, this boat being more 
buoyant than the imp’s iron one, he gained 
fast upon him, and just got hold of his 
tail in a long reach above Mertoun, called 
ever after from that event ‘ the Doup roads.’ 
As to whether the said usual appendage to 
a devil was greased or not, tradition has 
left us in ignorance; but it eluded the 
grip, and the imp shot down a cauld, 
through so rapid a gorge, that the warlock 
hesitated to follow. And now a new 
scene presented itself, a third boat came 
sweeping under the scaurs in their rear 
and joined the chase ; its crew consisted of 
Thomas the Rhymer, and two zealous 
fathers, who pursued ‘the wizard, with 
bell, book, and candle; and they would 
have run into him a little below Craigover, 
but that he shot ashore, and then, being 
on dry land, threw up by his art a bay 
behind him to obstruct their passage, and 
thus jocky* them. But Thomas of Er- 
cildoune, who was also a powerful magi- 
cian, opened a passage on the south side 
of the river, and the monks only received 
a slight check. In the meantime Michael 
launched again: but the devil beat them 
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all hollow at Little-Dean Stream, which, 
being swift, rocky, and shallow, suited his 
style of navigation admirably. Now there 
was, and still is, a witc dwelling on the 
craigs near Makerstoun at the Corbies 
Nest, who by a deception in magic, called 
glamour, assumes the semblance of a crow. 
She was a sort of ally of Michael Scott, 
and flew forth, croaking her hoarsest and 
best upon the occasion. How far her 
power extended, and what she did, I never 
heard ; but certain it is that the wizard 


-landed, that his magic might have effect, 


and with or without her assistance en- 
deayoured 
‘To bridle the Tweed with a curb of stone ;’ 


but his left foot insensibly touching the 
running stream, the work was imper- 
fect and disunited, so that the whole vo- 
lume of the river gushed through the 
rocks in gorges with such appalling vio- 
lence, that neither he of Ercildoune or 
the Frati thought it prudtnt to follow. 
Michael now seeing the pursuit of his 
familiar was vain on the water, remained 
ashore, and summoned another spirit, who 
was subservient to him, in the shape of a 
coal black horse, and springing on him, 
said, as was his custom, ‘ Mount, Diabo- 
lus, and fly ;’ but he was scarcely firm in 
his seat, when the little devil got down to 
sea, where he sunk his boat and vanished 
to the bad place from whence he came. 
There is still a dangerous sand bank over 
the spot, where this curious iron boat is 
deposited ; and, as the mode of dissipating 
shoals and blowing up sunken vessels is 
now well known, I trust some effort will 
be made, either by government or a joint 
stock company, to recover this valuable 
curiosity. Thus terminated a race singu- 
lar for the skill that was displayed under 
embarrasing circumstances, and wonderful 
to the persons and powers that were en- 
gaged in it. 


‘When next these wights go forth to sail, 
May I be there to see.’ ”’ 


To Chapter ix. a couplet of Scott is affixed, 


‘¢ Dinna let the Sherra’ ken 
Donald Cairn is come agen.”’ 


And lo! here is the commentary :— 


‘In times when water bailiffs in Tweed 
had very small salaries, they themselves 
were by no means scrupulous about the 
observance of close time, but partook of 
the good things of a river in all seasons, 
lawful or unlawful. There is a man now, 


I believe, living at Selkirk, who in times 
of yore used certain little freedoms with 
the Tweed Act, which did not become the 
virtue of his office. As a water bailiff he 
was sworn to tell of all he saw, and, in- 
deed, as he said, it could not be expected 


* This spot still goes by the name of Jocky Bay, and is a good salmon cast. 
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that he should tell of what he did noé see. 
When his dinner was served up during 
close time, his wife usually brought to 
the table in the first place a platter of po- 
tatoes, and a napkin; she then bound the 
latter over his eyes, that nothing might 
offend his sight. This being done, the 
illegal salmon was brought in smoking 
hot, and he fell to, blindfolded as he was, 
like a conscientious water bailiff, if you 
know what that is; nor was the napkin 
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taken from his eyes till the fins and bones 
were removed from the room, and every 
visible evidence of a salmon having been 
there had completely vanished : thus he saw 
no illegal act committed, and went to give 
in his annual report at Cornhill with his 
idea of a clear conscience. This was 
going too near the wind, or rather the 
water ; but what would you have ?—the 
man was literal, and a great eater of sal- 
mon from his youth,’’ &c. ‘ 


The author finds Mr. Tintern the artist is suspected of howking tricks, 


as appears from what follows :— 


“«T went home from Mertoun by Mel- 
rose Abbey, to take Mr. Tintern along 
with me, according to agreement. As he 
was in the habit of fishing and sketching 
alternately, I surmised he would establish 
himself in the churchyard, and fall to work 
with his crayons; nor was I deceived, for 
when I came to the wicket gate I descried 
him very busy indeed ; whilst a corpulent 
little gentleman, in a snuff-coloured coat, 
with a cane in his hand, was looking over 
his shoulder. As I thought some amusing 
contrast of character would take place, [ 
listened to what was going on; in fact, 
the little man’s gestures were so grotesque 
that I was willing to enjoy them as long 
as possible. He would stand still and 
look over the artist’s paper with a scruti- 
nizing expression; then he would draw 
back a little, and stamp his cane on the 
ground with all the force and dignity of a 
baillie. In the meantime our friend was 
so absorbed in his work that he seemed 
wholly unconscious of this person’s pre- 
sence, till he was aroused by the little man 
himself, who said in a loud tone, and with 
an air of consummate consequence, stamp- 
ing a tombstone at the same time with his 
staff of office, 

* Weel, friend, and what may ye be doing 
here ?’ 

Tintern, looking back over his shonlder, 
said, in his absent manner,—‘ I think he 
must have been buried at the eastern end 
of the abbey ; am I right, my good sir?’ 

‘ Aye, aye—I thought so,—I ken weel 
eneuch what ye’re after; ye are ane 0’ 
thae chiels that gang aboot to raise the 
dead bodies 0’ the departed corpses ; Od, 
that’s a gude yane!’ 

Tintern, (still sketching and speaking 
abstractedly), 

‘I’d give something to see old Michael 
Scott’s tomb.’ 

‘ Nae dout ye would; but I’ll tak’ gude 
tent to hae a sure hand or twae to watch 
yer howking tricks the night.’ 


So saying, ‘the little round, fat, oily 
man,’ marched off with great difficulty, 
muttering, ‘Od, that’s a gude yane, dis- 
turbing the dead bodies o’ the corpses ! 
He shall gang afore the sherra.’ 

It seems my unlucky friend was doomed 
to a continual interruption of his studies, 
for no sooner had the man in office de- 
parted than some old women came and 
stood over him for a very considerable 
time, and occasionally interrupted his view. 
One of them at length said pithily to her 
companions, ‘ Hech, sirs, this is idle 
wark, let’s awa to the praaties.’ Such 
interruptions, though trivial in themselves, 
are sometimes a little troublesome to a 
studicus man ; and happy had it been for 
Mr. Tintern had he met with no other ; 
but in a short time after the churchyard 
was full of all the idle boys in the town, 
who fairly hooted him, and compelled him 
to leave the place, which he did under the 
best protection U was able to afford him. 
He called them ‘ naughty boys,’ and they 
shouted amain, ‘ Corpse lifter! Corpse 
lifter!’ having been previously so in- 
structed, as may readily be guessed. This 
disagreeable attack anv »xyed Mr. Tintern 
so seriously that he resolved to leave Mel- 
rose the next day, which I was sincerely 
sorry for. I could not, however, change 
his resolution, as he seemed to think he 
was a marked man, and that he should 
enjoy tranquillity no longer in that coun- 
try. I got up early the following morning 
to bid him farewell, and just in time to 
prevent his going into the Glasgow coach, 
instead of the London mail. He seemed 
sorry to part with me: and as he was 
getting into the carriage he begged the 
mail coachman not to drive fast, or to 
whip his horses. 1 felt a blank at his de- 
parture, for he was a most agreeable and 
clever gentleman, and not the less enter- 
taining for his eccentricities, which ap- 
peared only from time to time, and inter- 
fered with no one’s humour.”’ 


How can we better close our extracts than by one in which the inveterate 
foe, the hereditary enemy of our noble race of fish, is obliged, after a 
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mortal struggle, to yield his life, and hail the victor “O terque quaterque 


beatus.” 


‘¢ We were now in a salmon cast called 
‘The Whirls,’ which runs deep and 
solemn, and we had scarcely set our 
leisters in the rest ere we found that a 
fisherman had been to work before us, 
and an excellent hand he was at the sport; 
he had neither light nor boat, and being 
tolerably hungry, I suppose, was devouring 
a twelve-pounder, all raw as it was, in 
the dry channel of the river. ‘See! the 
otter, the otter! he has got into the water. 
Bring round the boat,—quick, quick. Now 
keep her on the edge of the deep current, 
and we shall /eister him to a certainty.’ 
No such thing. He had not yet made up 
his mind to be leistered ; and, being of 
a solitary disposition, rather shunned our 
society than otherwise ; so, instead of at- 
tempting to gain the main stream, he went 
insidiously down the shallows, where no 
boat could swim. He was thus out of 
the reach of being speared in the usual 
manner ; but Charlie Purdie had a go at 
him by flinging his leister from a distance. 


‘Nequicquam patrias tentasti Iubricus 
Vane Ligur.’ [artes, 


It was a complete failure. Charlie fol- 
lowed up the thing, however, by leaping 
out of the boat; nothing could be fairer 
or more honourable, as he thus gave the 
amphibious animal the advantage of 
element. The men were all eager and in 
commotion ; so, what with boat and lights, 
to say nothing of the dreadful tridents, 
the beast was fairly confused and almost 
surrounded. Purdie, who had sent away 
his leister on a vain errand, albeit un~ 
armed, continued the chase on foot, and 
at length gripped the brute by the tail; 
there was pulling and splashing, till at last 
he held the otter up aloft triumphantly. 
Now, as this position, though not pre- 





cisely vertical, did not happen to suit the 
brute’s convenience, the subtle animal 
managed to twist round and to fix his 
teeth on the captor’s arm. This was 
rather disagreeable to Charlie, as the teeth 
of the otter abound in practical experi- 
ments. The posture of affairs then, you 
see, was as follows :—The tenacious Pur- 
die had hold of the vermin with his dexter, 
and was loth to relinquish his grip; the 
foe, nothing behind in tenacity, fixed his 
teeth in Charlie’s sinister with equal per- 
severance ; thus both his arms were fully 
occupied. Nothing daunted, Charlie cried 
out, with Spartan endurance, ‘ Hey, lad, 
but twae can play at that,’ so, extending 
his jaws, he fixed his grinders in the ani- 
mal’s throat, and worried him exceedingly. 
In fine, after a very ludicrous struggle, he 
shook off my excellent namesake and flung 
him on the shore, where he was despatched 
with the leisters before he could regain the 
river. Thus ended ‘ the battle of Otter- 
bourne,’ and thus ended, also, our sport 
for the night. * * * * We now 
marched home with our spoil triumphant ; 
Sandy in front with the blazing beacon 
over his shoulder to light our steps, as has 
been practised from time immemorial ; 
the others with the fish and leisters. One 
of the spectators began a concordia discors 
with his bagpipe, but bade us adieu at 
Melrose Bridge, and the duicet sounds 
died away among the pine woods and furze 
brakes of the Eildon Hills. Then it was 
that we had the good fortune to meet my 
most humorous and excellent friend Sir 
Adam Ferguson, who made rare amends 
for the loss of our piper by singing the 
following strains in his richest style, which, 
as they are not very well known in the 
South, I venture to subscribe :— 


The Laird o’Cockpen, he’s proud and he’s great ; 
His mind’s ta’en up wi’ the things o’ the state ; 
He wanted a wife his braw house to keep, 

But favor wi’ wooing was fashous to seek. 


Down by the dyke-side a leddie did dwell, 

At the head o’ his table he thocht she’d look well, 
Macleish’s ae dochter 0’ Clavers Ha’ Lee, 

A penniless lass, wi’ a lang pedigree. 


His wig was well pouthered, and maist gude as new ; 
His waistcoat was red, and his coat it was blue ; 

A ring on his finger, his sword and cockt hat, 

And wha could refuse the laird wi’ aw that ? 


He mounted his meer, he rode cannilie, 
And rapt at the yett o’ Clavers Ha’ Lee ; ' 
* Gae tell Mrs. Jean to come speedilie ben, 


She’s wanted to speak to the Laird 0’ Cockpen,’ 
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Mrs. Jean she was makin’ the elder flower wine ; 
‘ And what brings the laird at sic a like time ?’ 
She threw aff her apron, put on her silk gown, 
Her mutch wi’ red ribbons, and cam awa down. 


And whan she cam in he bowed fu’ low, 

And soon his errand he let her to know ; 
Amazed was the laird whan the leddie said naw, 
But wi’ a laigh courtsy she turned awa. 


Dum-foundered he was, nae sicgh did he gie, 

He mounted his meer, he rode cannilie ; 

But said to himsel, as he gaed through the glen, 

‘ She was daft to refuse the Laird 0’ Cockpen!’ ” 


Note.—In reading Mr. Swainson’s works on natural history, in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
we made a few remarks on statements which we thought might admit doubt before they 
were received: as ‘‘ In the Study of Natural History,’’ p. 185, on the use of the lion’s 
mane. If it was to prevent the blood and gore coming in contact with his skin, why has 
not the tiger the same ? and the analogy drawn from the vulture will not hold without 
exceptions. We could suggest other reasons; but a hasty assumption of final causes is 
of little use to philosophy. P. 256.—‘‘The glory of the peacock is its tail: it is 
indeed a splendid ornament ; but it is an ornament alone.’’ This we doubt, and we 
believe it to be of great use to the bird in steadying his position when perched in ele- 
vated positions, like a weight thrown out by a boat. P. 351.—May we ask what are 
**the Egean marbles in the royal museum at Munich?” In his Natural History of 
Quadrupeds, p. 97, Mr. Swainson expresses his firm belief in the existence of mer- 
maids :—‘‘ That some such animal has been created we have not a shadow of a doubt ;’’ 
and ‘* No perfect link in nature is without a nxatatorial type, and no such type can 
be assigned to the quadrumana from any of the aquatic quadrupeds already detined in 
our systems.’’ He also (p. 189) says, ‘‘ There is such an obvious hiatus, or gap, 
between the horse and camel, that every principle of analogy induces us to think an 
important link of connection has either become extinct or has been undiscovered. This 
form we consider to be possessed by some animal agreeing with the unicorn.” In the 
volume on the Habits and Instincts of Animals, speaking of the squirrel (p. 107), the 
author says, ‘‘A more beautiful and interesting little animal does not exist; but 
because they feed on the xu/s of our wealthy proprietors, they denominate them 
vermin, and shoot them.’’ This is not the case: the mischief which squirrels do to 
the fir tribe is very great, by eating off the young shoots. We have seen the ground 
entirely covered with them under the tree, and numerous squirrels would much injure, 
and almost destroy, a young plantation of spruce firs. P.109.—Mr. Swainson says, 
**The ibex is said to exceed the activity of the chamois;’’ but at p. 130,,‘‘ The 
chamois far exceeds in this respect (agility) even the ibea.’’ Which of these contra- 
dictory statements are we to believe? The truth is,—for we have seen them both,—the 
ibex is a far more powerful animal than the chamois. From their increasing scarceness 
in the Austrian Alps the chase of them is prohibited. P. 113.—Mr. Swainson says, 
** On the river Liffey in Ireland is a cataract about 19 feet in height; over this the 
Jish will frequently leap at a bound.’’ Now Mr. Scrope, an undeniable authority, 
informs us that the highest leap a salmon will take is about five feet, as we have already 
quoted at length in p. 343. P. 224.—‘*The crow is considered by most farmers as 
an undoubted enemy.” Mr. Swainson means the rook, not the carrion crow. At 
p. 243 we have some strange Latinity :—Goedart de Insectas, p. 260; Hirundo reparia ; 
cuculus canoris. Mr. Swainson says (Quadrupeds, p. 156), ‘* The otter, after de- 
vouring the head of a fish, will leave all the rest of the body untouched.’”” Now we 
have repeatedly seen the otter devouring fish, and always observed that he began at 
the tail, and eating up till he devoured the whole body, left the head untouched. 
P. 154.—By the ‘‘ beech martin” we think Mr. Swainson means the ‘‘ pine martin.” 
We have no wish in these remarks but to make useful books more useful.—Rev. 
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_ ONE of the latest topographers of 
Somersetshire (Mr. Rutter, in his 
“ Delineations” of the county,) says of 
this place, that “East Brent has been 
incorrectly supposed * to have derived 
its name from having been brent or 
burnt by the Danish invaders,” adding 
in a note the following etymology, 
which may certainly be considered 
more improbable : 

“Celtice Briant, a name equivalent 
with Jaw, the designation of similar hills 
in the north of England. The law having 


been anciently promulgated to the people 
from these heights.’’ 


a romulgation of the “law” 
from Brent Knoll, near East Brent, or 
from Brent Tor on Dartmoor, is no 
doubt extremely fanciful, if not absurd. 
And as for the Saxon Alew, we have 
remarked that the word was in many 
cases, and perhaps in all, applied to 
sepulchral mounds or barrows. 

The derivation from burning is not 
so extravagant, for such, we believe, 
is the authentic etymology of Brent- 
wood, in Essex. 

But with respect to the Somerset- 
shire Brents—East Brent and South 
Brent, and to Brentford in Middlesex, 
we find in both cases a river bearing 
the name. The Somersetshire Brent 
rises in Selwood forest; and, after re- 
ceiving various smaller streams, falls 
into the sea near Bridgewater. It also 
gives name to a hundred, containing 
four parishes, of which East Brent is 
one, but South Brent is in the hundred 
of Stanborough. The district ismarshy, 
and the manor belonging to the abbey 
of Glastonbury is surveyed in Domes- 
day-book under the name of Brente- 
merse. At the taking of the Valor of 
the possessions of Glastonbury abbey 
in the year 1535 the manor of South- 
brent was worth annually 80/. 18s. 44d., 
and that of East Brent 84/. 6s. 7d. 

There is also a South Brent in 
Devonshire, on the high road from 
London to Plymouth, and Brent ‘Tor 


* This refers to some remarks made by 
Collinson, History of Somerset, 1791, i. 
195, in reply to Gibbons’s Discourse of 
Antiquities found near Conquest. Lang- 
toft’s Chronicle, p. 478. 


on Dartmoor: but no river of the 
name is mentioned in connection with 
either of these. 

The manor of Brent, containing “ten 
hides,” was given to the abbey of Glas- 
tonbury in the year 690, by Ina King 
of the West Saxons. An interesting 
account of the manor-house at East 
Brent is given in the Terrar of abbat 
Beere, made in the year 1503: it may 
be translated as follows : 


‘‘There is there a manor suitably and 
handsomely built by John Selwode, late 
abbat [from 1457 to 1493], containing 
a chapel, hall, refectory (canaculum), 
chambers high and low, buttery (promp- 
tuarium), cellar, pantry, kitchen, larder, 
and a house to the south of the kitchen 
called the woodhouse, with chambers above 
called Gisten chambers (rooms for guests), 
and various other chambers nobly built ; 
and with a handsome cloister (porticu), 
with [lank] and arms, and inclosed with 
sawed palings eight feet high; whereof 
the site with the garden within the pales 
contains an acre. Also in the outer court 
there is a stable with a loft and hayhouse 
built by the same abbat, whereof the site 
with the barton and pinfold ( punfaldo) 
contains three perches. Also to the north 
of the said manor-house is an orchard, 
containing three acres one perch and a 
half, planted by the same abbat with apple 
and pear trees of the best kinds, of which 
the fruit is generally worth 40s.; and in 
the circuit of the same orchard are forest- 
trees, namely elms and oaks, growing to a 
wonderful heighth and bulk, where the 
herons are wont to build and breed: and 
the fuel thence arising is not estimated, 
because it is kept for the store of the ma- 
nor-house. 

** And there are in East Garston eight 
acres of pasture and brushwood lately be- 
longing to the house called the Church- 
house ; whereof the bailiff is charged in 
the issues of the manor at 4s. 103d. And 
further, the brushwood and trees growing 
there are reserved to make the flakes for 
the keeping up of the sea walls. 

‘* The wardens of the church goods hold 
a house called the Church-house, and a 
piece of waste for archery butts, as appears 
by a grant of the lord abbat.’’ 


This grant is then inserted in the 
Terrar ; from which it appears that 
the Church-house stood on the north 
side of the churchyard, being 36 feet 
by 20 wide, and had been granted by 
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the late abbat John Selwode in the 
36th year of his rule, at the yearly 
rent of 4d.; together with the site of 
another house then destroyed, measur- 
ing 37 feet by 30, for the enlargement 
of the said house, for which the church- 
wardens were to pay another 4d. ; and 
for the waste-ground for archery 2d.,— 
in all 10d.; for the lease of which for 
eighteen years they paid a fine of 20s. 

Some curious customs follow re- 
specting the services called “ Moundey- 
warkes,” performed by the tenants 
called Mondeymen.* 

The abbatial manor-house was taken 
down in the year 1708, and the mate- 
rials sold. ‘This circumstance is re- 
corded by a gentleman then living ;f 
who adds, “ There were many monu- 
ments of the monks or priors in the 
cloysters. 1 saw some lye about the 
churchyard, covered with nettles and 
long grass, one of them at length a 
monk, as his tonsure shewed, another 
half-length or bust. Doctor Westover 
of Blackford in Wedmore bought some 
of them, as I was inform’d, for statues 
in his gardens.” It appears more pro- 
bable, however, that these statues were 
architectural rather than sepulchral. 
Rutter states that Mr. Harden possessed 
in 1829 an old triangular chair, resem- 
bling that engraved in Warner’s His- 
tory of Glastonbury, which was sup- 
posed to have formed part of the 
furniture of this mansion.} 

The Church of East Brent, which 
stands upon a rising ground, is a hand- 
some structure, manifesting the care 
and taste of its patrons the abbats of 
Glastonbury. It measures 114 feet in 
length, and fifty in breadth, and con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, all covered with lead. At 
the west end is a quadrangular tower, 
eighty feet high, whereon is a spire 
rising to the height of sixty feet. In 
front of the tower are three niches, 
one above the other. In the upper 
one is an effigy of King Ina, with a 





* Hearne has printed the Latin of this 
lundmariorum ; but qu. should it not be 
lundinariorum, from the French lundi. 

t John Strachey, of Sutton Court in 
Somersetshire, esq. whose list of the Re- 
ligious Houses in that county is printed by 
Hearne, appended to his Hemingford. 

+ Rutter’s Delineations of Somerset. 
shire. 


sceptre and mound, his feet embraced 
by a monk; in the middle niche is 
Queen Frithogitha ; and in the lowest 
her husband, King Ethelred, the 
brother-in-law of Ina, and who sue- 
ceeded him on the throne of the West 
Saxons. 

In the windows of the church are 
the remains of some excellent painted 
glass. In one are the subjects of the 
Salutation, the Nativity, and the Wise 
Men’s Offering ; in another, the Virgin 
with her infant Son; in another, the 
Scourging; and in others, the Im- 
prisonment and Decollation of John 
the Baptist, and figures of St. John 
the Evangelist and St. James the Less. 

The effigies of two monks in stone 
lie at length under two of the windows.§ 

On the 7th Feb. 1786, this church 
received considerable damage from 
lightning. Collinson has noticed a 
few sepulchral memorials, but they 
are not of much importance. 

The Vicarage is in the patronage of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and its 
net value, as returned in 1831, 9022. 
‘The present Vicar is the Rev. Robert 
Harkness; who was collated by his 
father-in-law the late Bishop, in 1837, 





Mr. Urpan, 

THE following passage is extracted 
from the glossary prefixed to the newly 
published volume of Mr. Kemble’s 
Saxon Charters : 

*¢ Defer or défer, Endefer, No. 642. 
Myceldefer, No. 642. I cannot explain 
this word. .. . The form, however, is not 
Teutonic.”’ 

Query, whether the root sought for 
by Mr. Kemble may not be the Welsh 
word derw, an oak; or the Breton 
derven, an oak, derv, oaken; e. g. coéd 
derv, an oak-wood. 

I cannot analyse En-defer (An- 
dover); nor can I deal with Brown 
Can-dover, Chilton Candover, and 
Preston Candover. 

Within two miles of Preston Can- 
dover is a place called Preston Oakley ; 
at a distance of five miles is Church 
Oakley. I hope that you have some 
correspondent able to decide whether 
it is possible that Mitchel-dever can 
mean the Great Oaks or Great Oakley, 

Yours, &c. J. F.M, 








§ Strachey and Collinson, 
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THE ALMONRY AT WESTMINSTER. 


“TO the west of the Sanctuary,” 
says Pennant, “stood the Eleemosy- 
nary or Almonry, where the alms of 
the abbey were wont to be distributed. 
But it is still more remarkable for 
having been the place where the first 
Printing Press ever known in England 
was erected. It was in the year 1474, 
when William Caxton, probably en- 
—— by the learned Thomas Mil- 
ling, then abbot, produced Che Game 
and Plap of the Chesse, the first book 
ever printed in these kingdoms. There 
is a slight difference about the place 
in which it was printed, but all agree 
it was within the precincts of this re- 
ligious house. Would the monks have 
permitted this, could they have fore- 
seen how certainly the art would con- 
duce to their overthrow, by the ex- 
tension of a and the long- 
concealed truths of Christianity ?” 

Such are the terms in which the 
Almonry is mentioned by one of the 
most popular writers on the history of 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXV. 


London, Thomas Pennant; who, how- 
ever inconsistent in his reflections, 
whether in praising the learned abbot 
for encouraging instruction in chess, 
or in imputing to the monks a desire 
to repress the truths of Christianity,— 
is, in the leading parts of his statement, 
more correct than many other writers 
have been.* 





* An extraordinary notion is current in 
popular accounts of the early history of 
Printing, to the effect that Caxton set up 
his first press in a chapel of Westminster 
Abbey, and that such chapel was abbot 
Islip’s chapel. (Allen’s History of Lon- 
don, &c. &c.) Further, this story is 
presumed to be supported by the circum- 
stance of journeymen printers still terming 
their assembled meeting of each set of 
workmen their “‘ chapel.’’ (Oldys, in his 
memoir of Caxton, Biographia Britannica, 
and M’Creery’s Poem of The Press, and 
its notes.) The mistake appears to have 
originated from a modern misapprehension 
of the word ‘ — had been stated 

3 
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Stowe, indeed, the first author who 
mentions the introduction of printing, 
has given it a somewhat earlier date : 
he says, 


‘¢ William Caxton, of London, mercer, 
brought it into England about the year 
1471, and first practised the same in the 
abbey of St. Peter at Westminster ;’’ 


but we believe there is no positive 
roof that Caxton was printing “ at 
estmestre” before the year 1477, 
when that place is mentioned in the 
title-page and colophon of his “ Dictes 
and Sayinges of Philosophres,”* as it is 
again in his “Morale Proverbes of 
Christyne,” the latter being finished 


*« At Westmestre, of feverer the xx. daye, 
And of kyng Edward the xvij. yere vraye.” 

On the 5th June, 1480, he finished 
“In the abbey of Westmynstre by 
London” his “Chronicles of Englond ;”f 
and there also, the 6th June, 1481, his 
“ Historye of Reynart the Foxe;”{ and 
the same place is again mentioned in 
most of his subsequent works until 
the close of his career in 1490. In 





by the older writers that Caxton set up 
his press ‘‘ within the abbey,’’ meaning, 
of course, in one of its numerous domestic 
offices or outhouses ; but modern readers, 
and writers too, have understood by 
‘¢ Westminster Abbey ” the abbey chureh. 
We have heard of such things being done 
im desecrated churches: as the abbey- 
church of Malmesbury after the disso- 
lution was filled with looms for the 
weaving of cloth; and many monastic 
churches in France have been converted 
into manufactories. But no such dese- 
cration would have been permitted at 
Westminster by abbot Islip. Besides, his 
mortuary or chantry chapel would scarcely 
be built during his life-time, and per- 
haps was the work of his executors. 
Moreover, the year 1471, which is named 
by Stowe as that in which Caxton com- 
menced his art im England, or even 1477, 
which is the ascertained date of one of his 
books printed at Westminster, was before 
the time of abbot Islip, Thomas Milling 
being abbot until 1475, and John Estney 
from thence to 1483.—We trace this ab- 
surd notion, that ‘‘ Caxton printed in the 
abbey church, in some of the side chapels,” 
to the pen of John Bagford, whose silly 
remarks appear to have given more than 
sufficient trouble to the last editor of 
Ames’s ‘‘ Typographical Antiquities.” 
* Dibdin’s Ames, i. 60, 75. 
+ Ibid. p. 85. } Ibid. p. 114. 
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149] he was buried in St. Margaret’s, 


Westminster, where the charchwar- 
dens received— 


‘‘Ttem, atte bureyng of William Caxton, 
for iiij torches, vj* viij*. 
** Item, for the belle atte same bureyng, 
yj*.”” 

He was succeeded b 
Worde, who printed the Scala Per- 
feccionis “ in William Caxton’s house” 
in 1494 ;§ and the Constitutiones Pro- 
vinciales, “ apud Westmonasterium, 
in domo Caxston,” in 1496 ;|} and he 
continued to print there until 1500,F 
in which year also the churchwardens 
of St. Margaret’s received— 

‘*Ttem, for the knelle of Julian de 
Worde, with the grete bell, vj‘.”’ 

About that time Wynkyn removed 
to Fleet-street, where he died in 1534. 

We have now given sufficient proof 
that both Caxton and Wynkyn de 
Worde printed in “the abbey of West- 
minster,” and the curious document of 
which the annexed is a copy (and of 
which an engraved fae-simile is given 
in Dibdin’s ae vol. i. p. cii.) testifies 
that the place in which his press was 
set up, was—not a chapel of the 
church, as even Dibdin (ibid.) is 
willing to admit, but a house bearing 
the sign of “the reed pale,” the Red 
Pale, or Pall, in the Almonry. The 
following was from a small schedule 
or bill in Mr. Douce’s collection. 


Af it plese onp man, spirituel or 
temporel, to bye onp ppes of two or 
thre comemoracio’s of salisburi uge, 
enprpntid after the forme of this prege’t 
lettre, which ben wel and truip correct, 
fate bpm come to Westmonester, into 
the almonesrpe, at the reed pale, and 
be shat baue them good chepe.*.° 

Supplico stet eedula, 


This was printed either as an ad- 
vertisement to be fastened in other 
books, or as a placard to be stuck 
upon the wall; and in either place the 
reader was, by the Latin postscript, 
requested to let it remain. 

one of the books advertised by 
this paper are known to be now in 
existence. Dr. Dibdin seems to have 
supposed them to have been missals ; 
but “ pyes” were the smallest kind of 


Wynkyn de 





§ Dibdin’s Ames, ii. 36. 
q¥ Ibid. p. 88. 


|| Thid. p. 52. 
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manuals of devotion, containing, as 
here mentioned, only two or three 
short services, or “ commemorations.” 

The pye, or pica, was the handbook 
of the priest, called generally ordinale, 
and in France, directoire. The incipit 
of the Sarum Breviary et Portiforium, 
edit. Lond. 1555, states that with the 
breviary is united the ordinale, “ seu 
quod usitato vecabulo dicitur pica, sive 
directorium sacerdotum.” e Act 
3-4 Edw. VI. abolished all books 
called “ pies, portuasses, primers,” &c. 
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Another misapprehension of the 
bibliographical doctor should also be 
noticed. He has misread the word 
“ Almonestry,” and so it appears in his 
index ; but there is in the original no 
t, which quite alters the character of 
the word. As for the es it is the plural 
of the time, “ almones-ry ” would be 
written as the place of “almones” or 
“ almes,” and without the ¢ the word is 
not so far removed from the Latin 
eleemosynaria of the monastery. 

There can, we think, be no doubt 
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that the device used by Caxton, and was intended for the figures 74, (though 


afterwards by Wynkyn de Worde, 


Dibdin, p. cxxviii. seems incredulous 
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in the matter,) and that its allusion 
was to the year 1474, which may very 
probably have been that in which his 
press was set up in Westminster. 

Within the onry was a chapel 
dedicated to St. Anne,* opposite to 
which an almhouse was erected, shortly 
before the Reformation, by Margaret 
Countess of Richmond and Derby. 
These facts are given by Stowe in the 
following passage : 

‘¢ Near to the Gatehouse westward was 
an old chapel of St. Anne, over against 
which the Lady Margaret, mother to 
Henry the Seventh, erected an alms- 
house for poor women, which is now 
turned into lodgings for the singing men 
of the college. The place wherein this 


chapel and almshouse stand was called 
the Eleemosivary or Almoniy, now cor- 





* Some of the erroneous statements to 
which we have already alluded are con- 
nected with this chapel. It has been re- 
moved to the contrary extremity. of the 
abbey-church, and then supposed to have 
been cleared away for the erection of 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel. So suggests 
Dibdin (Life of Caxton, Ames, vol. i. p. 
cii.); and in the following passage of 
Knight’s London, (iv. 77,) the idea is 
fully adopted, with considerable want of 
precision and caution: ‘‘ The other in- 
cident to which we allude is the residence 
in some part of the abbey—Stowe says in 
the chapel of St. Anne, which was pulled 
down during the erection of Henry the 
Seventh’s building—of the great printer, 
Caxton, who established here the first 
English printing press, during the time of 
abbot Estney.” Most readers of this 
would suppose that there was Stowe’s 
authority for Caxton having resided in the 
chapel of St. Anne, and for its having 
been pulled down to make room for Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel ; of both which state- 
ments he is innocent, whilst both are en- 
tirely wrong. A little study of the map 
of Westminster, or even of Stowe’s descrip- 
tion, would have saved this error. Stowe 
says correctly, that the Almonry and the 
chapel of St. Anne were west of the Sanc- 
tuary and the Gatehouse. The Sanctuary 
occupied what is now the open space in 
front of the towers of the Abbey, and 
which is still called the Broad Sanctuary. 
The Gatehouse, that famous prison, stood 
between the Sanctuary and Dean’s Yard ; 
and we had the pleasure of publishing the 
only existing view of it, with another of its 


last remaining wall, in our number f 
March 1836, ' ne 


The Almonry at Westminster. 
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ruptly, the Ambrey, for that the alms of 
the abbey were there distributed to the 
poor.’’ 

In the Parish Clerks’ “ Remarks on 
London,” 8vo. 1732, p. 276, are the 
following statements relative to the 
Almonry : 

“In the Little Almonry are 12 alms- 
houses for poor men and their families ; to 
each is paid 6/7. per ann. by the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. 

“There is in the Little Almonry a 
workhouse, where the poor of this parish, 
and of St. John the Evangelist, are em- 
ployed and maintained.” 

The workhouse was many years 
since moved to a large mansion in 
Great Smith-street, previously the re- 
sidence of Sir Robert Pye, (of which 
family, long resident in Berkshire, was 
the late Poet Laureate), and which is 
still occupied for the same purpose. 

All writers who have recently had 
occasion to mention the Almonry have 
represented it as the sink of poverty, 
filth, and vice, and have concurred in 
lamenting that such a locality should 
exist in the immediate vicinity, and un- 
der the apparent control, of the authori- 
ties of the abbey church. It is now un- 
derstood that measures are arranged for 
its purification, and for the general 
improvement of the neighbourhood. 
A new. street will probably be carried 
from the western towers of the abbey 
church in the direction of Buckingham 
Palace, or Lower Grosvenor Place. 

One step towards the consumma- 


tion of this object has been the recent 


demolition of an old house which bore 
the appearance represented in the ac- 
companying View. It stood on the 
north side of the Almonry, with its 
back to the back of those on the south 
side of Tothill-street. Its style was 
not older than that of the reign of 
Charles the First ; but because it. was 
the oldest house in the Almonry it was 
generally called Caxton’s House. 
There are many buildings in the 
old part of Westminster of greater 
curiosity, and some of certainly higher 
antiquity,—as the Cock public house 
in Tothill-street, which may really 
have encountered the eyes of William 
Caxton; and the almshouses erected 
by Cornelius Vandun, who served 
under Henry the Eighth at Tournay ; 
but we have written the present article 
chiefly with the view of placing upon 
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record the real character of the house 
called Caxton’s, and of commemorating 
the time of its destruction. map 


Mr. Ursan, 

I HAVE resolved to address you 
on a subject which I consider of high 
and most essential importance to 
genealogical and megs eK com- 
pilers and inquirers. I have long de- 
plored the imperfections which are 
inseparable from all pedigrees and 
county histories put together, while 
our opportunities for executing such 
compilations continue so contracted as 
at present, and I think it would be 
much better if the further publication 
of such literature were delayed until 
authors have proper facilities for doing 
their work thoroughly ; for, as it is, 
every MS. is thrust into print before 
a quarter of the most valuable ma- 
terials relating to its subject has been 
brought to light. 

There can be no question that the 
most valuable of all unpublished re- 
cords are the Indentures of Fine prior 


to the Reformation, and the Chancery 
proceedings subsequent thereto; for, 
from these two series a complete 


history of every estate in the kingdom, 
and every family of any real property, 
might be compiled, extending from 
the reign of King John down to the 
present century. 

Those who are conversant with the 
Pedes Finium, know well that prior to 
the Statute of Uses “final concords” 
generally combined both the “fine” 
itself and the“ deed to lead” or “ declare 
its uses.” The old fine was by no 
means only the mere “power” (as 
Blackstone calls it,) to create a variety 
of limitations: it contained both the 
“power” and all the complicated ar- 
rangements of the intended convey- 
ance—all that the deed to lead or 
declare afterwards contained; detail- 
ing the object and purport of the pro- 
ceeding—the uses to which the fine 
was levied—often relating a long chain 
of remainders, &c. and thus involving 
the disclosure of as much family pe- 
digree as the best genealogical re- 
cords contain. It is therefore obvious 
of what utility and importance these 
records must be in the compilation of 
either territorial or genealogical his- 
tories. . 


The Pedes Finium and Chancery Proceedings. 
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At the period when these records 
lose their chief value, the rich and 
voluminous Chancery suits commence 
in good earnest, and remain perfect 
down to the present time ; forming a 
continuation of these territorial and 
genealogical records more valuable 
even than ~~ a . 

Now genealogy and topography can 
never tS thavenahilr ethos tl these 
two invaluable series of records are 
rendered perfectly accessible; which 
it is notorious to all engaged in these 

ursuits they are not: a fact which is 
indeed the very reason why they are 
so little consulted. An index of the 
fines was once commenced ; but I be- 
lieve it extends only to a few counties, 
and that all the rest must be searched 
upon the file: I, at least, have always 
searched on the file, often spending a 
week over less than a century. To 
the Chancery suits there is an index 
most assuredly; but such an index, 
that to search it for all the suits in 
which any one name occurs only as 
plaintiff, occupies a very considerable 

riod. 
To print calendars and indices is 
of course wasting time and money. 
Subjects of this nature should cals 
once come in contact with the press ; 
but they should be then done tho- 
roughly. Printing things by halves 
and outlines is sure to create endless 
repetition, and the most unneces 
expense. The (old) calendar to the 
Patent Rolls is a remarkable instance 
of this half-and-half system. Jt was 
such a mere, and imperfect, outline of 
the record, and so extensively inaccu- 
ee that it became Y sage + to do the 
work over again before thirty years 
had elapsed. H 

Now I wish to draw the attention 
of some zealous and influential gene- 
alogist or topographer to the Pedes 
Finium and Chancery Proceedings : 
little or nothing has been yet executed 
respecting either: and I sincerely ho 
that when they are touched upon, the 
work will be done thoroughly ;—that 
t paper, and space will be made 
the last considerations, and that a full 
and voluminous abstract of each docu- 
ment will be published, detailing every 
territorial, genealogical, or remarkable 
fact. The present calendar to the 
Chancery proceedings, temp. Eliz. will 
stand as an exhibition of that plan of 
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arrangement most to be avoided. If 
ever five or six columns were in- 
troduced to swell out the subject and 
waste space and paper, this work bears 
ample proof such was the intention of 
its editors ; while some calculation may 
be formed of their mode of executing the 
undertaking by pointing out the mar- 
vellous fact, that, voluminous as is the 
abstract detailed of each suit, the date 
of it is never given! Enquirers are 
told the names of the parties to the 
suit—the premises in dispute—the 
subject and cause, &c.; but they are 
not told when the suit occurred : they 
are allowed to date it anywhere be- 
tween 1558 and 1603! 

I feel quite convinced of the ne- 
cessity, and most anxious regarding 
the proper execution of a complete 
“ Territorial and Genealogical Abstract 
of the Chancery Proceedings and the 
Final Concords.” My experience has 


convinced me that they contain more 
valuable intelligence of lands and 
persons than any other two sets of 
records we possess; and I feel sure 
that discomfited genealogists will be- 
come very scarce when this invaluable 
work is completed :—there will then be 


no waste of time in fruitless research ; 
for the Chancery proceedings (almost 
alone,) will afford ample materials for 
a perfect history of every family ever 
possessed of property between 1558 
and the present century. The anxiety, 
disappointment, and waste of time which 
are now the certain portion of every 
genealogist, will be then reduced beyond 
all calculation ; far more than the pub- 
lication of any other series of records 
could induce. None, save those who 
have had intercourse with these re- 
cords, are aware how the labour and 
expense attending these inquiries must 
be lightened. A “bill” or an “answer” 
is very often found to detail the whole 
biographical history of a family for 
three generations or more—recitin 
deeds, wills, and settlements, facts an 
events of every description: and I 
am certain that if a long-sought yet 
wanting link in a pedigree is to be re- 
covered from any description of pubiic 
records, these are the most likely to 
contain it. 
Yours, &c. 
W. D’Oyty Bayuey. 


Amulet found at York. 
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Exeter, March 4. 

HAVING lately perused the curious 
and elaborate work of Mr. C. Well- 
beloved, designated “ Esuracum,” and 
published four years since, I was struck 
with a drawing which he gives of a 
“ very thin plate of pure gold” found at 
York, on the site of the Roman baths 
in that ancient city, and now in pos- 
session of Mr. T. Allis, of Osbaldwick. 
Mr. Wellbeloved offers no explanation 
of the characters inscribed on this rare 
relic. In my opinion, which I leave 
open to your hieroglyphical corre- 
spondents (several of whom are well 
versed in the explication of the Egyp- 
tian hieratic and phonetic symbols on 
the remains of ancient art now in our 
national museum), I consider, from 
the Neb én Noute or Nouth in the second 
line, which means in Coptic “Lord or 
king divine or of the gods,” that the in- 
scriptions contain the name and titles 
of Ré, the sun or physical sun, emble- 
matic of dominion over the universe, 
and designated as the hawk among 
hieroglyphicemblems. Itappearsseated 
with the hawk’s head, opposite to the 
reclining sphynx, on the obelisk now 
on Monte Citorio at Rome, which was 
brought from Egypt, and set up as a 
sun-dial by Augustus in the Campus 
Martius (vid. Plin. lib. 36, and Zoéga de 
Obeliscis). Possibly some of the other 
deities of the Egyptian Pantheon are 
recorded in company with Ré. The 
letters or characters are indisputably 
Greek, and probably nothing but a 
priest's copy of some symbolical and 
ideographic figures on the cartouches 
and inscriptions indicative of the Egyp- 
tian deities, but read from left to right, 
and in Coptic. 

That it was an amulet, piacular, or 
talismanic charm and periamma, is per- 
fectly clear, and, possibly, was worn 
by some Roman legionary quartered 
at York, whose parentage was in Egypt, 
was an Alexandrian Greek, and in one 
of the numerous levies of Egyptian 
troops, — of whom, as Zosimus in- 
forms us (Hist. lib. 4), were in the 
pay of the Emperor Theodosius (379— 
395 a.p.), and transported into Britain 
as auxiliaries to the legions, of whom 
the 6th and 9th were at York. 

I can offer no explanation of the 
first line, beyond the existence of the 
monogrammatic Ré. The other letters 
may be TO, for Tore, or TM (if we 


Mr. Urspan, 
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— the oblong to be an attempt 
at the symbol M, which it rather re- 
sembles), and stand for TMOU, or 
Atmou, supposed Mars, one of the nu- 
merous types of Phré, identical to 
Amon-Ra. 3%, Il, T, X (++) 3, A, may 
stand for Séou, Pnéb To (or Tafne), 
Khéns, x@vs, as transcribed by the 
Greeks among Egyptian proper names, 
and also Hons, Khonsou, and Honsou, 
(being a son of Amun) Saté, Amun, &c. 

But it is also possible that these 
characters may imply a mystic name 
of Ré-Tmou, who was the lord of the 
material world, and, as indicated in 
the second line of the inscription (#) 
Phré Neb E'nnoute ; i.e. Phré (Coptic 
name for the sun), lord of the gods. 
The Coptic is the ancient Egyptian 
text written in Greek characters for 
the use of Greeks, and so clothed in a 
foreign alphabet, by the testimony of 
Champollion. 

Of the Monumental Stones which 
Mr. Wellbeloved gives us as found at 
York, and pertaining to the Roman 


legionaries there, there are two unex- 
—— with characters similarto some 


have remarked in the British Mu- 
seum, and worthy of the attention of 
the mystagogue. They are clearly the 
sepulchral tablets of centurions, from 
the character 7, which marks centurio 


or centuria always on inscriptions. 
The letters on the perfect one are 
curious, from giving us a character re- 
_sembling the Phenician lamed, the 
Sapte, Divito, Oscan, Samnite, and, 
I may say, early Greek form of the 
lambda, which occurs not less than three 
times in the name of the centurion. 

It is the Celtiberian form of the K, 
or C hard, which, Le Normant ob- 
serves, has the power of a k also in 
the Etruscan alphabet, analogous to 
the lunar Caph of the coins of Rhe- 
gium ; also the reversed L of Delos.* 

On the imperfect specimen a cha- 
racter occurs similar to the G hard 





* The fourth character g (like the nu- 
meral 9 retrograde) is a variety of the 
Phoenician D and R, and of the old Greek 
R also. To the eye of fancy the inscrip- 
tion may read, Centurio LXS (Lucius) R 
(Rufus) P. I. S. (Ponendum Jussit Sibi), 
L. L. S. (Libens Lubens), or more pro- 
bably Libertis Libertabus Suis. But 
much of this is open to the mazes of con- 
jecture, however probable the suggestion 
of the lapidary hermeneutist. 
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aspirated of the Celtiberian alphabet 


and to a variety of the early 
reek Sigma. This is also indicated 
by the centurional device. 
Yours, &c. W.T. P. Snorrr. 
P.S.—In my Antiquities of Devon, 
P 70, is represented a little bust of 
is found here. I have since thought 
I ought to have given the interpreta- 
tion of the symbols on the plinth, viz. 
Neb, lady; Tou, world; the hatchet, 
emblem of deity; Isis, lady, mistress 
of the world; i. e. if Champollion was 
right. 


Mr. Urpan, March 5. 

SOME little time since I had occa- 
sion to animadvert on an assertion of 
Dr. Royle’s in a paper read to the 
Asiatic Society, that the mustard tree 
of scripture was the Salvadora Persica, 
—a groundless and absurd assertion, 
which was justly received by Rosen- 
miiller with a smile. The same gen- 
tleman has read another paper, at- 
tempting to prove that the hyssop 
mentioned in St. John’s gospel, to 
which the sponge of —— was at- 
tached, wasthe caper tree. This appears 
to me equally groundless; I should 
not, however, have noticed it but that, 
reading a few weeks ago the Exerci- 
tationes of that profound scholar, 
Isaac Casaubon, on the Annales of 
Baronius, I found that he had ani- 
madverted on the subject of the hyssop. 
This brought Dr. Royle’s Paper we 
to my recollection, and I therefore 
beg to give a short summary of the 
observations of Casaubon, together 
with a few additions of my own. 

As regards the word “ hyssop,” Ca- 
saubon says, from the earliest days this 
question has been so diflicult, that an 
Elias is to be looked for, to afford us 
any certain explanation. From a 
comparison of the words of Matthew 
and John, it clearly appears, that 
under the name of hyssop somethin 
should be understood which shoul 
be used as a stick to convey the 
sponge. The words of St. Matthew 
are, “ Having filled a sponge with vi- 
negar, and having put it on a reed,” 
(xaAdpo), that is, attached it to one end 
of the reed. St. John says, “ When 
they had filled a sponge with vinegar, 
nen put it upon hyssop,” (iccdma). 
The two per cays use the same ex- 
pression and the same words, except 
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that one mentions «dAapos, the other 
decwros. That both Evangelists meant 
the same thing, or dvaAdyws, two things 
applied to one and the same use, the 
word mepibévres does not allow us to 
question. If the hyssop of St. John 
is then used according to the meaning 
of St. Matthew, as a reed or stick, it is 
intelligible enough ; but not so if it is 
to be taken in some other sense. When 
Baronius says that the Greek means 
that the hyssop was mixed with the 
vinegar, as a medicine, he is wrong; 
for the words of St. John are, omdyyov 
iocémre meptribeva. Now no Greek 
scholar could safely explain the proper 
meaning of these words, propter novi- 
tatem locutionis, unless by a reference 
to St. Matthew, by which it was seen 
that doodmos was put for xddapos. 
But then the objections to this inter- 
pretation are twofold. First, the na- 
ture of the plant. Secondly, the au- 
thority of ancient writers, who have 
interpreted the passage in a different 
manner. That hyssop was one of those 
plants which scarcely rise above the 
ground, the passages in Scripture and 
the authority of Josephus equally de- 
clare. Solomon wrote a na his- 
tory of all plants from the cedar to the 
hyssop, that is, from the largest to the 
called. And that the ancient inter- 
preters did not consider the word “ hys- 
sop” to signify the same as “reed,” is 
clear from St. Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Nonnus, Theophylact. For all in their 
interpretations supply the word xdA\apos 
from St. Matthew's text as necessary 
to complete St. John’s; and they con- 
sider “hyssop” as a medicated draft, 
a mixture, having “ aliquam facultatem 
bene natam,” and for that reason, says 
St. Chrysostom, it was added to the 
vinegar. Theophylact says itwas added 
as dnAntnpi@dns, as a poison. The line 
of Nonnus is 

“"Opneyev dooarw Kexepdcpevoy dos 

od€Opov.” 
“ The fatal vinegar being mixed with 
hyssop. 

Augustine departs from this inter- 
pretation and thinks the “ hyssop” 
added, per ludibrium, _— pectus 
purgat. He says the hyssop is a low 
8 plant, herba humilis, and that 
the feeling of the soldiers was not to 
give pain to Christ, or hurt him, but 
to mock and jeer him. St. Luke ac- 
cordingly says, évématov: and, as 
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Christ was expiring on the Cross, 
where was the object of giving him 
a poisonous potion? Certainly the 
barbarous and savage soldiery would 
not think of giving it out of humanit 
to assuage his pain, or hasten his 
death. ‘That excellent German scho- 
lar Joachimus Camerarius thought 
there was an error in the text, and 
that it should be read teow mpos 
mepibevres, binding it round the point 
of the pilum (tecos). This conjecture 
was much praised by Th. Beza; and 
Lucas of Bruges thought so highly of 
it that, in envy to Camerarius, he as- 
serted that a friend of his, whose 
name he does not give, conjectured it 
long before. 

Casaubon praises the erudition and 
cleverness of this conjecture, but dis- 
believesits correctness. Firstly, because 
the oldest interpreters of Scripture ac- 
knowledge the old received reading, 
“etiam Syrus, qui omnium, ut puto, 
vetustissimus.” Secondly, the pilum of 
the soldiers was too thick and massive 
to have the sponge tied to it; and, 
thirdly, he objects to altering, or 
rather he mentions the danger of al- 
tering, the slightest point in Scripture, 
unless on the most urgent necessity. 
Quare satius, éméyew. seth to men- 
tions his greatest reluctance to depart 
from the expositions of the fathers of 
the Church, and he wishes to reconcile 
this use of the word hyssop to their in- 
terpretation. He says, in the writings 
of the Rabbins, (and the Greeks bor- 
rowed the word from the Hebrew,) 
hyssop was the name not of one but 
of many plants. They enumerate seven 
species, whose names he gives, one is 
called hyssopus grecanicus, which J. 
Mercer, a great classical as well as 
Hebrew scholar, thinks answers to the 
Abrotonus of the Greeks and Romans. 
Now Pliny mentions two species of 
Abrotonus, both very bitter in taste; 
and Casaubon thinks that the juice of 
this hyssop might have been squeezed 
with the vinegar into the sponge, to 

roduce a more nauseous draught. 

e therefore takes an interpretation 
reconciling Matthew with John, that 
a sponge was tied to the end of a reed, 
that hyssop was mixed with the 
sponge, that when the top of it was 
moved to the lips of Christ whatever 
moisture was imbibed by him partook 
of this bitterness. This is the inter- 
pretation that comes nearest to that of 
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Augustine, of Nonnus, and the other 
old interpreters; and at the same time 
preserves inviolate the reading of the 
old manuscripts, and of the earliest 
ages. Casaubon owns that if it could 
be shown that of these various speci- 
mens of hyssop any one could be spe- 
cified rising to such a height as would 
serve for a stick or staff, like for in- 
stance gigantic fennel, or the arundo 
donaz, that reed used in Italy for the 
support of vines, then the interpreta- 
tion would be easier and more 
certain. Such an interpretation he 
thinks might be supported by a pas- 
sage in Josephus, who seems to men- 
tion hyssop among trees. See Lib. 
viii. c. 11.5. Ka& éxaoroy é8os dévdpov, 
mapaBodny éumev, Gno tacwmov ws 
xéSpov. Here Josephus does not say 
that Solomon wrote on every species of 
plant, purév, but of tree, devdpou, reck- 
oning the hyssopamong these last. Cyril 
seems to have adopted this interpreta- 
tion for reconciling St. Matthew with 
St. John. He says, “ There were many 
of those impious attendants (near the 
cross), some of whom used the reed 
(calamus_) and some the woody hyssop 
(ligno hyssopo ).” 

oever was the author of the tra- 
gedy called Christus Patiens, which 
is generally attributed to Gregory 
Nazianzen, he has followed Cyril, and 
made the hyssop the vehicle on which 
the sponge was tied and elevated. 


“A\Ao 8 bocane Ordyyov d£ous Eum)eov 
XoAj kexpapeérn 8 aviyov cis ordpa. 

As if in fact it was xdd\apos ioowron, 
a reed of hyssop; each Evangelist 
taking one part of the entire term, and 
the two completing it. 

Since the days of Casaubon, of course 
many critics and commentators have 
written on this passage and endea- 
voured to explain it, the chief of 
whom we think adopt the latter ex- 
planation, and believe that there is a 
species of hyssop in the East that rises 
to the height of a shrub. Salmasius 
asserts that there was a species of 
hyssop whose stalk was two feet long; 
and see Scheutzen’s Physica Sacra, on 
St. Matthew, xxviii. 48. Rosenmuller 
says, that the hyssop in Palestine 
grows to a large size, and has a 
stalk quite strong enough for the 
purpose here named. | Schleusner 
thinks this reed is the arundo sativa, 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXV. 
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or donar. De Diew believes it to 
be the calamus aromaticus. The 
reader may consult Salmasius, who was 
very learned in these matters, Exerc. 
de nal mis Hyles Iatrice, c. xix. ; 
and De toaee, pp. 286, 288, 311. 
Fessell, in his Adversaria Sacra, v. 
c. x., concludes it to be rosemary. 
Wetstein, in his New Testament, Joan. 
vol. i. p. 955, says that y kddapos is 
meant the stalk of the hyssop. He 
says that the plant grows on the 
mountains near Jerusalem, and that 
it rises to the height of a cubit, “ad 
cubiti longitudinem.” If this be the 
case, it is clear that there must be dif- 
ferent species of hyssop, and that the 
one on which the sponge was raised 
was a different plant from that which 
“ springeth out of the wall ;” but what 
plant this was, as far as I know, no 
modern traveller has noticed. It 
would appear from the older Scrip- 
tures that hyssop was a sacred plant ; 
the door posts were pa yes with it. 
Exodus xii. 22, “ Ye shall take a bunch 
of hyssop, and dip in the blood,” &c. 
Leviticus xiv. 52, “ And he shall cleanse 
the house with the cedar wood and the 
hyssop.” Numbers xix. 6, “ And the 
priest shall take cedar wood, and 
hyssop, and scarlet, and cast into the 
midst of the burning of the heifer.” 
From these passages ‘T am inclined to 
consider that the hyssop is not men- 
tioned in the account of Solomon’s 
extensive knowledge as the smallest of 
herbs, in opposition to the cedar, as the 
largest of trees, but as a plant of 
humble growth, but which was cele- 
brated for its virtues, and for its being, 
in sacred purposes, conjoined with 
the cedar. It appears in the Targum 
Jonathan that the hyssop was used for 
the purification of leprosy, and the 
hyssop is mentioned, together with 
reeds, rushes, canes, as a plant with 
which tents were covered and shaded. 
That it was a caper no man in his 
senses could suppose; but I am not 
able to say exactly what plant it was. 


Benhall. J.M. 


P.S.—I see Jer. Markland refers 
to Lightfoot’s Hor. Hebr. on John xix. 
29, “xaAdpo, a stalk, viz. of hyssop.” 
Consult also his note at p. 186 of 
Bowyer’s Conjectures, 4to. where he 
properly opposes Bryant’s conjecture. 
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NOTES ON BATTLE FIELDS AND MILITARY WORKS.—No. IV. 


Tue Batre or SHREWSBURY. 


“Tt cannot chuse but be a noble plot. 
And then the power of Scotland and of York 


To join with Mortimer !”’ 


NOBLE, ambitious, politic, and 
vindictive, it was no difficult matter 
for Henry Duke of Lancaster* to raise 
a strong party in the State which re- 
ealled him from his unjust banish- 
ment and eventually seated him on 
the throne of England. 

The weak and dispirited Richard the 
Second transferred his regal authority 
to the bold and aspiring Bolingbroke 
in the most humiliating terms: ar- 
rayed in the ensigns of royalty, he 
made an open declaration of their re- 
signation, and thus enabled the lords 
and commons of the realm to exercise 
the privilege of election to the crown, 
which has been practically recognized 
as one constitutional right of the 
people. 

he crown descends in hereditary 
right to the heir at law, but the suc- 
cession has often we find been modified 
and diverted from its direct course by 
the omnipotence of parliament. 

“T,” said the fallen Richard, “ out 
of my own mere motion and free will, 
do put and depose myself out of all 
royal dignity, pre-eminence, and sove- 
reignty, and resign the possession, title, 
and use of this realm, with all rights 
thereunto appertaining, into the hands 
of my cousin-german, Henry Duke of 
Lancaster, to the end that it shall be 
lawful to you to elect him,—a man 
meet for a realm, a prince apt for a 
kingdom,—as your sovereign Lord.” f 

Here then was a sort of congé delire, 
pronounced by the sovereign himself 
in favour of a successful pretender to 
the succession. 

By this parliamentary election, the 
aa and legal claim of Edmund 

ortimer, Earl of March, was set aside, 


for he was descended from Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward 
the Third, whereas the Duke of Lan- 





* Born at Bolingbroke, in the county 
of Lincoln, Duke of Lancaster and Here- 
ford, Earlof Derby, Leicester, and Lincoln, 
son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

+ Hall. 


Shakspeare. 


caster was son of John of Gaunt, a 
younger brother of Lionel. 

Bolingbroke soon found that he had 
by acquiring the crown through “ by- 
paths and indirect crook’d ways” pur- 
chased to himself, to use the language 
of Shakspeare, but “polished pertur- 
bation, golden care!” 

The Welsh, under their native chief- 
tain, Owen Glendower, a descendant 
of their ancient princes,{ attacked a 
neighbouring baron, Lord Grey of 
Ruthyn,§ forced him to marry his 
daughter, and to purchase his own 
ransom for 10,000 marks. He made 
war on Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March, in his own lordship of Wig- 
more,|| defeated, captured him, and 





t His residence was seated in the vale 
of Llangollen, on the banks of the river 
Dee. It was a castellated mansion, sur- 
rounded by a deep moat ; the site is still 
visible at a place called Sychnant. It is 
environed by the most romantic mountain 
scenery. The surname which he derived 
from this seat was Glyn dwr dwy, in 
English, the vale of the waters of Dee. 
He is so styled in contemporary records. 
See Rymer, Foedera, tome VIII. p. 225. 

§ The Greys of Ruthyn were a power- 
ful border family, eminent for their 
services against the Welsh. 

The castle and town walls of Ruthyn, of 
which considerable vestiges are extant, 
were erected by Reginald Grey in the 
reign of Edward I. who conferred on him 
the neighbouring valley (Dyffryn) of the 
Clwyd. The terms of Lord Grey of 
Ruthyn’s ransom will be found in Rymer, 
vol. VIII. p. 279. 

|| Wigmore in Shropshire was the 
capital barony of the Mortimers, on whom 
their border privileges conferred the title 
of Earls of March. The situation of Wig- 
more is very romantic; on an eminence 
westward of the village, intersected by 
ravines, are the ivy-mantled ruins of its 
castle, consisting of an outer wall and a 
keep elevated on a lofty mound, command- 
ing an extensive view of the surrounding 
country, the grim and silent sentinel over 
an important border district. Our baronial 
castles are most interesting illustrations 
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consigned him to a dungeon, from 
which captivity the King refused to 
redeem him, being jealous of the claims 
to the crown which centred in Mor- 
timer, as paramount to his own. 

Shakspeare,therefore, adheres closely 
to the political truth of history when 
he makes the King exclaim, 

**T will never hold that man my friend 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer !”’ 

Glendower long maintained a for- 
midableand desultory warfare through- 
out the principality of Wales, burning 
and ravaging the towns and districts 
of the north and south. The terror of 
his name was magnified by the super- 
stitious belief that he was a necro- 
mancer, and could “call spirits from 
the vasty deep,” or rule the elements 
to combat with his foes. 

While the Cambrian provinces and 
their confines were in this- disturbed 
state, the Scots assailed the northern 
border country on account of George 
Dunbar, Earl of the Scottish marches, 
having taken refuge in England in 
consequence of Robert, King of Scot- 
land, having preferred Earl Douglas 
before him in a matrimonial alliance 
for his son David. Mordake, Earl of 
Fife, the Earl of Angus, and others of 
the Scottish nobility, entered Nor- 
thumberland with a strong force to 
spoil the East Marches. They were 
encountered in a valley near the town 
of Holmedon by Sir Henry Percy, who 
for his fiery and impetuous courage 
had acquired the name of Hotspur, 
by Dunbar, the Scottish Earl of March, 
and by all the military force of Nor- 
thumberland, amounting to eight thou- 
sand horse and foot. 

Shakspeare, closely following Hall, 
whose chronicle was published in the 
year 1548, has in a few faithful lines 
summed up the particulars of this 
victory. 

“The Earl of Douglas is discomfited— 

Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty 
knights, 

Balk’d in their own blood did Sir Walter see 

On Holmedon’s plains: of prisoners Hotspur 
took 

Mordake, the Earl of Fife, and eldest son 

To beaten Douglas: and the Earls of Athol, 

Of Murray, Angus, and Monteith.” 





of the history of our land in the dark ages 
essentially military. 
* Henry IV. pt. i. Act 1. 
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A force about this time was sent into 
Wales by the King of France to co- 
operate with Owen Glendower, and a 
report was currently circulated that 
Richard the deposed King was still 
alive. Henry, whose vigour of cha- 
racter always rose with an emergency, 
encountered and defeated the com- 
bined forces of the French and Welsh, 
and compelled the former to regain 
their fleet. 

But dangers still more formidable 
awaited the King, for his own sup- 

rters Henry Earl of Northumber- 
lod Thomas Earl of Worcester, 
and Henry Hotspur now began to 
shew themselves disconten with 
Henry’s deportment, and especially 
by his peremptorily pry, | the 
Scottish prisoners taken at the battle 
of Holmedon, and refusing to ransom 
Mortimer from the hands of Owen 
Glendower. 

They now concerted a formidable 
plan for deposing King Henry and 
placing Mortimer on the throne. They 
entered into a confederacy with Owen 
Glendower ; engaged Scrope, Arch- 
bishop of York, in the plot ; proposed 
to make a new division of the English 
realm. Glendower was to possess the 
whole of Wales and the lands west- 
ward of Severn. To Hotspur was to 
be assigned the territory eastward of 
Severn and north of Trent. To the 
Earl of March was to be given the 
district south of Trent; thus forming 
the realm into a sort of triptarchy. 

The Scots were induced to give their 
aid to this confederacy. Glendower 
applied to the present crisis some 
visionary prophecies of which Merlin 
was the reputed author. He explained 
to the conspirators that Henry was 
designated in these ambiguous warn- 
ings as a mole or underminer of the 
land, cursed by God himself, that he 
was to be conquered and destroyed 
by a dragon, a lion, and a wolf, b 
which they themselves were pre 
probably adapting the prophecy te 
certain cognizances or armorial ensigns 
of the respective parties, which heralds 
are invited to elucidate. 

Percy now, at the head of a numerous 
army, augmented by the Scottish forces 
under Earl Douglas, set forward to- 
wards the Welsh Marches, giving out 
he marched to protect the country 
from the incursions of Glendower, his 
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real object being to join with him. 
At Stafford he met his uncle the Earl 
of Worcester, and thence by a rapid 
march he led hisforces towards Shrews- 
bury, intending to make that strong 
town and castle the point of rendezvous 
for himself and Welsh allies. 

The activity of the King, however, 
anticipated his purpose : on the 16th of 
July, a.v. 1403, his army was at 
Burton upon Trent; on the 17th at 
Lichfield; they entered Shrewsbury 
on the 19th, a few hours before Percy’s 
arrival near that place, and encam 
on the eastern side of the town, having 
its walls, castle, and the river Severn 
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in their rear, which extends its arms 
on either side, making the site of the 
sa peninsula. 

otspur directed his march towards 
the course of the Severn, in order 
that he might place his right flank 
in communication with the expected 
forces of Glendower. He marched 
through Newport, which is 17 miles 
north-east of * wilh ; he advanced 
within sight of the city, and finding it 
preoccupied by the King’s force he 
drew off westward, by an eminence 
called Cross Hill, towards the Severn, 
always expecting the reinforcements 
of Glendower. 


NATELEY FieLp 


%0 LICHFIELD 


References to the Plan. 


1. Position of the King’s army on the 19th of July, 1403. 
2. March of the rebels by Cross Hill, towards the village of Great Berwick. 
3. Position of the rebel army at Bull Field. 
4. Position of the rebel army at Hateley Field. 
5. The King’s army advancing to attack the rebels. 
N.B. The King’s force is distinguished by the shading and by a diagonal line. 
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Shakspeare, with his usual adherence 
to every prominent point in which 
his dramatised histories might record 
realities of event and character, makes 
Hotspur emphatically exclaim, “Oh 
that Glendower were come!” a matter 
of as much importance to him as the 
advance of the Prussians at the close 
of the memorable day of Waterloo 
was to the English leader. Glendower, 
however, never came.* The strategic 
maneuvres of the rebels had not been 
calculated with that military precision 
which is so necessary to secure victory. 
Percy’s father the Earl of Northumber- 
land did not bring up his force as 
expected, prevented by sickness, or 
probably by a prudent foresight of 
the hazard of the enterprise. 

Hotspur threw himself into the 
village of Great Berwick on the left 
bank of the Severn, but hastily with- 
drew, observing the King’s forces were 
advancing on him, fearing perhaps 
that his left flank might be turned, his 
front changed, and that he might be 
placed in a very critical position,—a 
determined enemy in his front, a deep 
and rapid river in his rear.t His 
position appears to have been an open 
common called Bull Field, the village 
of Berwick on his right flank, a lakelet 
ealled Almond Pool on his left. 

He broke up so hastily from Great 
Berwick that he left his sword on a 
table at his quarters: that sword (I 
recommend the investigation of the 
truth of the tradition to the members 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
associations its competitors) is still said 
to be preserved at the seat of Colonel 
Wyndham, at Petworth, { in Sussex. 





* Glendower approached Hotspur’s 
force as far as the hamlet of Shelton, 
near the right bank of the Severn, a mile 
and a half north-west of Shrewsbury, where 
he ascended an oak tree to reconnoitre the 
adjacent country. The tree known as the 
great oak of Shelton is extant to this day, 
so decayed from age that the rustic children 
creep through the perforations in its trunk. 
It is engraved in Gent. Mag. for }810, 
part. ii. p. 305. 

+ The disadvantage of such a position 
was demonstrated at the celebrated battle 
of Hochstet or Blenheim, which was 
gained by turning the left flank of the 
French army, and forcing their battalions 
into the Danube, on which their right 
flank rested, at the village of Blenheim. 

¢ In the armoury at that noble man- 
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It has been recorded by tradition, 
that Hotspur, on learning that his 
favourite weapon had been thus lost, 
turned pale, associating on the instant 
the name of the village and the 
fact with the prophecy of a northern 
wizard who had told him that he should 
ae near Berwick. He thought 

erwick-upon-Tweed was predicated, 
but now he found the juggling fiend 
“had paltered with him in a double 
sense.’ 

Hotspur retired to a rising ground 
called Hateley Field, three miles 
north of Shrewsbury. His position 
is ascertainable by the church of 
Battle, which was erected over the 
slain, and by the vestiges of certain 
earthworks on the spot. A ground plan 
of these intrenchments is subjoined. 
They appear to have been constructed 
to cover the advance of the King’s 
army and strengthen its position. They 
are intricate in their plan, and would 
present to an enemy a series of earthen 
rampires and mutually flanking de- 
fences. It was probably for the pos- 
session of these works that the heat of 
the contest at Hateley Field raged. 
It was the Hougoumont of the day. 
Here the most destructive carnage 
occurred, here the slain were interred, 
here the chantry was erected for the 
— of their souls, and the place is 
still by way of eminence designated 
the King’s croft. 

Before the engagement the con- 
federates sent a sort of manifesto to 
the King, whichis given in the margin,— 
a document most interestingly illus- 
trative of the motives of their revolt.§ 





sion. The sword is said to be light and 

manageable ; not oneof the huge weapons 

which were rather for state than use. 

§ Declaration of the Lords Percy and 
others sent to King Henry IV. before 
the battle of Shrewsbury. 

‘* We, Henry Percy, Erle of Northum- 
berland, High Constable of England, and 
Warden of the West Marches of England 
toward Scotlande ; Henry Percy, our eldest 
sonne, Warden of the East Marches of 
Englande toward Scotlande; and Thomas 
Percy, Erle of Worcester; beyng proc- 
tours and protectours of the comon 
wealth, before our Lorde Jesu Christe, 
our supreme judge, doo allege, saie, and 
entende to prove with our handes per- 
sonally this instante daie, against thee, 
Henry duke of Lancastre, thy complices 
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It was now Sunday, the 21st of 
July, the vigil of the feast of St. Mary 


No. IV. 


Magdalene.* A field of peas nearl 
ripe occupied the front of Hotspur’s 





and favorers, unjustly presuming and 
named kyng of Englande, without title of 
right, but onely of thy guile, and by force 
of thy fautors : that when thou after thyne 
exile diddest entre Englande, thou madest 
an othe to us upon the holy Gospelles, 
bodily touched and kissed by thee at Don- 
ecastre, that thou wouldest never claime 
the croune, kyngdom, or state royall, but 
only thyne owne propre inheritance, and 
the inheritance of thy wife in Englande, 
and that Richard, our soveraigne lorde 
our kyng and thyne, should raigne during 
the terme of his life, governed by the good 
counsail of the lordes spirituall and tem- 
porall. Thou hast imprisoned the same 
thy sovraigne lorde and our kyng within 
the toure of London, until he had, for 
feare uf death, resigned his kyngdomes of 
Englande and France, and had renounced 
allhis right in the forsaid kyngdomes, and 
others his dominions and landes beyonde 
the sea. Under colour of whiche resig- 
macion and renunciacion by the coun- 
saile of thy frendes and complices, and by 
the open noysyng of the rascall people by 
thee and thy adherents assembled at West- 
minster, thou hast crowned thyself kyng 
of the realmes aforesaid, and hast seazed 
and entered into all the castles and lord- 
shippes perteigning to the kynges croune, 
con to thyne othe. Wherfore thou 
art forsworne and false. Also we do al. 


ledge, saie, and intende to prove, that, 
whereas thou sworest upon the same Gos- 
pelles in the same place and tyme to us, 
that tho wouldest not suffre any dismes to 
be levied of the clergy, nor fiftenes on the 
people, nor any other tallagies and taxes 
to be levied in the realme of Englande, to 
the behooffe of the realme duryng thy life, 
but by the consideracion of the thre estates 
of the realme, except for great nede in 
causes of importance, or for the resistance 
of our enemies, onely, and none other- 
wise. Thou, contrarye to thyne othe so 
made, hast done to bee levied many dismes 
and fiftenes, and other imposicions and 
tallagies, as wel of the clergie as of the 
comonaltee of the realme of Englande, 
and of the merchauntes, for feare of thy 
magestie royall. Wherfore thou art per- 
jured and false. 

‘* Also we do allege,saie, and entende to 
prove, that, whereas thou sworest to us, 
upon the same Gospelles, in the forsaied 
place and tyme, that our soveraigne lorde 
andthyne, kyng Richarde, shouldreigne du- 
ring the terme of his life, in his royall pre- 
rogative and dignitee, thou hast caused 
the same, our soveraigne lorde and thyne, 
traiterously, within the castell of Pomfret, 
without the consent or judgement of the 
lordes of the realme, by the space of fiftene 


* Walsingham, Hist. Ang. 
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position, no material obstacle to the 
advance of his enemy. The battle 


joined. The air rang with the war-cry 
ofthe house of Percy, “ Esperanza!” and 





daies and so many nightes, (whiche is 
horible emong Christian people to be 
heard,) with honger, thirst, and colde to 
perishe and be murdered. Wherefore 
thou art perjured and false. Also we do 
allege, saie, and entende to prove, that 
thou, at that tyme, when our soveraigne 
lorde and thyne, kyng Richarde, was so 
by that horible murder ded as aboue saied, 
thou, by extorte power, diddest usurp and 
take the kyngdome of Englande, and the 
name and the honor of the kyngdome of 
France, unjustly and wrongfully, con- 
trary to thyne othe, from Edmonde Mor- 
timer, Erle of Marche and of Ulster, then 
next and direct heire of England and of 
France, imediately by due course of in- 
heritance after the decease of the forsaied 
Richard. Wherefore thou art perjured 
and false. 

** Also we do allege, saie, and entende 
to prove as aforesaid, that, whereas thou 
madest an othe, in the same place and 
tyme, to supporte and maintain the lawes 
and good customes of the realme of Eng- 
lande, and also afterwarde, at the tyme of 
thy coronacion, thou madest an othe the 
saied lawes and good customes to keep 
and conserve inviolate, thou fraudu- 
lently, and contrary to the lawe of Eng- 
lande and thy fautors, have written almoste 
through every shire in Englande to chose 
such knightes for to hold a parliament as 
shal be for thy pleasure and purpose, so 
that in thy parliamentes no justice should 
be ministered against thy mynde in these 
our complaintes now moved and shewed 
by us, whereby at any tyme we might 
have any perfight redresse, notwithstand- 
ing that wee, according to our conscience, 
(as we truste ruled by God,) have often 
tymes thereof complained, as well can 
testifie and bear witness the right re- 
verend fathers in God, Thomas Arundell, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Richarde 
Scrope, Archebishop of Yorke. Where- 
fore nowe by force and strength of hande, 
before our Lorde Jesu Christ, we must 
aske our remedy and helpe. 

** Also we do allege, saie, and entende 
to prove, that, whereas Edmond Mortimer, 
Erle of Marche and Ulster, was taken 


prisoner by Owen Glendor, in a pitched - 


and foughten feld, and caste into prison, 
and laden with iron fetters, for thy mat- 
ter and cause, whom falsely thou hast 
proclaymed willyngly to yelde hymself 
prisoner to the saied Owen Glendor, and 
nether wouldest deliver hym thy self, nor 
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shouts of “ The King and St. George!” 
Flights of arrows, those eminently 
national missiles, fell thick as the driving 
hail. The Scots under Earl Douglas 
charged the van of the King’s army ; it 
was throwninto confusion, and itscom- 
mander the young Earl of Stafford 
slain. Henry with the main body ad- 
vanced to the succour of the foremost 
line, and his youthful son Henry Prince 
of Wales, then only 15 years of age,* 
gallantly took in the engagement 
in support of his father, and displayed 
the first traits of that personal courage 
which was afterwards so gloriously ex- 
erted at Agincourt. The King’s army 
was more numerous than that of the 
rebels, and it is no exaggerated cal- 
culation to estimate the aggregate 
number of both at 40,000 men. ad 
the forces of the old Earl of Northum- 
berland and the mountaineers under 
Glendower been present, the tide of 
battle might have probably turned in 
favour of the brave and impetuous 
Hotspur. 

The Scottish Earl Douglas is said 
to have slain Sir Walter Blunt and 
three others attired like the King, and 
to have struck down in the mélée even 
Henry himself. We are often told 
in the battles of the middle ages of 
persons being attired in royal habili- 
ments; they were probably officers of 
the royal household wearing surcoats 





yet suffre us his kinsmen to raunsome and 
deliver hym; yet, notwithstanding, we 
have not onely concluded and agreed with 
the same Owen for his raunsome at our 
propre charges and expences, but also for 
a peace betwene thee and the said Owen. 
Why hast thou then not onely published 
and declared us as traitors, but also 
craftely and deceitfully imagened, pur- 
posed, and conspired the utter destruction 
and confusion of our persones? For the 
whiche cause we defy thee, thy fautors, 
and complices, as comon traytoures and 
destroyers of the realme, and the in- 
vadours, oppressoures, and confounders 
of the verie true and righte heires to the 
croune of Englande; whiche thyng we 
entende with our handes to prove this 
daie, Almightie God helpyng us.’?—Hall’s 
Chronicle, reprint, p. 29. 

* No one will feel surprised at this 
statement when he is reminded of the 
heroic conduct of the youthful son of 
Sir Henry Hardinge at the late glorious 
conflict in the Punjaub. 
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embroidered with the royal arms, and 
might thus easily be mistaken for the 
King himself. 

The King is said to have slain with 
his own hand in this battle six and 
thirty of his enemies,* and some affirm 
that among these was his most deadly 
antagonist, the brave Hotspur. 

en he fell the fortune of the day 
was decided, the whole rebel army 
betook themselves to flight. 

The Scottish Earl Douglas, Thomas, 
, Earl of Worcester, uncle to Hotspur, 
Sir Richard Vernon, the Baron Kinder- 
ton and others, were made prisoners. 
The three last suffered as traitors the 
next day, and underwent all the bar- 
barities of embowelling and quarter- 
ing which law and custom had decreed 
to political insurgents; nor was the 
dead body of the valiant Hotspur 
exempted from the post mortem penal- 
ties of treason; it was divided into 
quarters,f suspended in the open 
street at Shrewsbury, and sent after- 
wards to rot exposed on the gates of 
four principal English cities. 

It is time now for the honour of 
humanity and for the reputation of 


Christianity, even in a rude and super- 
stitious age, to record whatever traits 
might savour of mercy in a severe and 


sanguinary conqueror. The slain in 
this battle were at least seven thou- 
sand; about two thousand on the King’s 
side and five on that of his routed 
enemies. Their remains were col- 
lected and buried under the mounds 
still existing at the spot called the 
King’s croft. The King obtained a 
transfer to his possession of a plot of 
ground in Hateley Field, in the parish 
of Albrighton Hussey, in the county 
of Salop, the site of the conflict, 
and founded thereon a church and 
chantry,{ wherein services might be 





* Monstrelet’s Chronicles by Johnes, 
vol. I. p. 48. 

+ Hist. of Shrewsbury. By Owen and 
Blakeway. 

¢ My friend Sir Henry Ellis, F.R.S. 
has been kind enough to forward to me 
the transcript subjoined of the King’s 
letters patent for founding the chantry at 
Battle Field. 

‘* Rex dilecto et fideli suo Will’o Wal- 
ford, chivaler, salutem. Sciatis q’ cum 
dilectus nobis Rogerus Yve de Leeton, 
rector capelle Sancti Joh’nis Baptiste de 

5 


Notes on BATTLE FIELDs. 
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performed for ever for repose of the 
souls of the slain. This, as I have said, 
is the church of Battle Field, so called 





Aldbrightonhusee in com. Salop, dederit, 
concesserit, et carta sua confirmaverit 
nobis quandam,placeam terre cum omni- 
bus edificijs supersdificatis infra do- 
minium de Aldbryghtonhusee, juxta Salop, 
jacentem in campoqui vocatur Hateleyfeld, 
in quo campo bellum inter nos et Hen- 
ricum Percy et ceteros rebelles nostros 
nuper extitit, et per Dei gratiam victoriam 
habuimus et triumphum, que quidem 
placea terre foss4 includitur, continens in 
longitudine et latitudine duas acras terre, 
una cum duobus ingressibus et egressibus, 
uno videl’t extendente in longitudine de 
Haddenallestone directe super terram Ri- 
chardi Husee,domini de Aldbryghtonhusee, 
in com. Salop, ad dictam placeam terre, et 
continente in latitudine viginti pedes 
regales, et altero in longitudine extendente 
de Harlastone directe super terram 
dicti Ricardi, et continente in latitudine 
viginti pedes regales, quam quidem pla- 
ceam terre fossa sic inclusam dictas duas 
acras terrze in se continentem, cum duobus 
ingressibus et egressibus, p’dictis idem 
Rogerus nuper habuit ex dono et feoffa- 
mento p’dicti Ric’i, habend’ sibi et suc- 
cessoribus suis rectoribus dicte capelle 
S', Joh’nis Baptiste, ad edificand’ et con- 
struend’ super eandem placeam terre 
quandam capellam in honore Sancte Marie 
Magdalene, cujus capelle idem Rogerus 
Magister sive custos nominetur de aliis sex 
capellanis per ipsum Rogerum eligendis 
et nominandis divina singulis diebus in 
capella p’dicta, pro salubri statu n’ro et 
benefactorum dicte capelle Sancte Marie 
Magdalene dum vixerimus,et pro animabus 
nostris cum ab hoc luce migraverimus, et 
animabus progenitorum nostrorum, et 
antecessorum dicti RicardiHusee et uxoris 
suze et hoeredum suorum, et animabus 
illorum qui in dicto bello interfecti et 
ibidem humati existunt, et animabus om- 
nium fidelium defunctorum celebratura ; 
habend’ et tenend’ dictam’ placeam terre 
fossé inclusam dictas duas acras terre in 
se continentem, cum duobus ingressibus 
et egressibus p’dictis, nobis, heredibus, et 
assignatis nostris Regib3 Anglize imper- 
petuum, prout in carta p’dicta plenius 
continetur. Nos de fidelitate et circum- 
spectione vestris plenius confidentes, assig- 
navimus vos ad plenam seisinam et ,pos- 
sessionem in dicta placea terre, cum 
omnibus edificiis supersedificatis in do- 
minio preedicto, necnon in dicta capella 
S’tee Marie Magdalene, pro nobis et 
nominenostro, juxta formam carte p’dicte, 
capiend’ et ad nos inde in cancellaria 
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from the history of its foundation, and 
at this day standing on the memorable 
t. 


In the year 1813, my late excellent 
and gi brother-in-law, Charles 
Alfred Stothard, F.S.A. visited the 
place in one of his tours in search of 
monumental effigies, and he made the 
subjoined sketch of the head of Henry 
IV.* from a square of painted glass 
still remaining in Battle Field Church. 


- The form of the features of the King, 
the forked beard and crown, closely 
correspond with those of his effigy 
in Canterb Cathedral, which has 
fortunately alsa been copied by the 
same eminent hand,f so that the 
comparison may be relied on; but in 
this portrait from Battle Field Church 
we have a more animated representa- 
tion of the distinguished founder of 
the Lancastrian race of kings; we 
may read in his eye and his contracted 
brows the character of a restless, 
energetic mind; the severe aspect of 
his countenance portrays in a livel 

manner the emotions which agitate his 
soul; we have before us Henry IV. 





nostra sub sigillo vestro distincte et aperte 
certificand’. Et ideo vobis mandamus 
quod circa premissa diligenter intendatis 
et ea faciatis ex exequamini in forma 
p’dicta. In cujus &c. Teste Rege apud 
‘Westmonasterium septimo die Februarij.” 
—MS. Lansdown, No. 296. p. 516. See 
also Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. III. 
Eccles. Colleg. p.. 185. 

* Kindly contributed from Mrs. Bray’s 
valuable collection of the original draw- 
ings of C. A. Stothard, F.S.A. 

+ See Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXV. 


The Archery of Ulysses. 
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as we may eae he appeared on the 
eve of the bloody contest at Hatele 


or Battle Field, on the issue of whi 
depended his life and title to the English 
Yours, &c. . K. 


Crown. 


Mr. Urnsan, 

AS a practical archer, without en- 
tering into any of the critical niceties 
of the passages pointed out by your 
correspondent TOZOTHS, (p. 143,) 
in which Homer describes Bitysses's 
feat of archery, I cannot help ob- 
serving, that on no one ang has the 
suggestion of Mr. Hamilton, as to the 

of the act being performed, been 
shaken. 

Much more simple and probable is 
the idea, that the axes were arranged 
in two parallel lines, six and six, leav- 
ing a space between the 
blades to beshot through, 
than that of os axes 
in a single line, having 
double heads of this de- 
scription : such a wea- 
pon as no ancient sculp- 
ture, painted vase, or col- 
lection of arms, of the 
classic ages ever exhibits ; 
but is wholly, gratuit- 
ously, and improbably 
imaginative. Asto theaxe withahandle 
inclining inwards, thus, 
instead of outwards, a more 
ridiculously awkward wea- ji\ | 
pon for use could not be }}\\\ 
well devised ; it would fly \\\ 
from the hand, and could \ 
be practically designed 
only to “ cut its master.” 

There is nothing in the 
forming of a single trench 
which militates against the 
axes being placed in double 
rows, over against each 
other ; the trench was a parallelogram, 
the axes were ranged on either side 
against its edges, the earth replaced, 
and the handles firmly fixed, “dpudyous 
@s dadexa mavras,” and, thus placed, 
might be aptly compared to the ribs 
of a ship’s hull. 

I cannot, in conclusion, but observe 
on the severity of subjecting the fourth- 
form boy at Eton to corporal punish- 
ment for construing mparns oreieps 
“at the first discharge,” when the 
master himself confessedly might not 
be able to — the meaning of 

3 
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those words; which, however, it must 
be allowed, are rendered by Mr. Ha- 
milton in a very novel sense, at vari- 
ance with all the lexicographers.* 
Yours, &c. SacGirraRius. 


Note.—Both our Correspondents as- 
sume the meaning of Spvoyxox to be “‘ galley 
ribs,’? whereas the balance of authorities 
is against any such signification. The 
Spvoxor were most probably stakes driven 
into the ground firmly, and cut to a per- 
fect level to form a support for the keel of 
a vessel in course of construction. An 
abundance of authorities might be cited 
for this meaning, notwithstanding Liddell 
and Scott, in their valuable Lexicon, give 
only that adopted by your Correspon- 
dents.—Ebir. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE blank portion of an old book 
having been used for official —— 
in the Diocesan Registry of Cork, the 
other part has been casually preserved 
among the records of the diocese. It 
was an account book of a merchant 
named William Fagan, resident at 
Rochelle, a correspondent of many 
merchants in Cork, and some other 
places. 

The accounts extend from 1650 to 
1660, and contain a fragment of the 
date of 1648. It appears from this 
book that a considerable trade was 
carried on at that time between Ire- 
land and France. The chief exports 
from Ireland seem to have been but- 
ter, hides raw, salted, and tanned, tal- 
low, pilchards, herrings, frieze, and 
frieze stockings. The imports were 
inconsiderable; iron seems to have 
been the principal. I find but little 
mention of. wine ; wheat and salt occa- 





* Yet on the part of Mr. Hamilton it 
may be alleged as follows : 

orTeAA, mitto, instruo, apparo, orno, 
amicio; contraho ut vela; reprimo, in- 
hibeo, sisto,—middle voice, proficiscor ; 
expeditionem suscipio.—English, to send, 
equip, prepare, dress, array, adorn, re- 
press, diminish, go forward,—middle, to 
go forth, travel. 

orei\ed, Gs, 7, foramen securis, in 
quod oredAeran, id est, immittitur lignum. 
—English, a handle, socket. Srewdeujs 
is the Ionic dialect. 

This verbal substantive may, it is sub- 
mitted, have any of the meanings of its 
verb, without violation of any rule of 
etymology; hence the meaning, a going 
forward or discharge of the arrow. 


The Family of Fagan, of Cork. 


(April, 


sionally occur. The Fagans were ci- 
tizens of Cork from old times. Smith, 
in his History of Cork, mentions a re- 
doubtable hero of that name, who 
figured in 1603. Among the corres- 
pondents of William Fagan above-men- 
tioned, were his brothers Christopher 
Fagan, of Cork, and Patrick Fagan. 
He had also a considerable dealin 
with one Stephen Rice, the husban 
of his niece Mary Fagan, and son of 
Bartholomew Rice, of Limerick. The 
book contains an original award of 
arbitrators, determining matters in 
dispute between the above William 
Fagan and his niece Mary Rice, the 
administratrix of Stephen, dated the 
15th day of June, 1665, stylo veteri. 
This was long before the change of 
style in this country, and I am at a 
loss to understand the reason of the 
expression.— The arbitrators were Ed- 
ward Roche and Ignatius Goulde, of 
Cork, merchants; and there seems 
every reason to believe that the award 
was made in Cork. 

The accounts were kept in French 
denominations. Thearbitrators award- 
ed to Fagan his whole claim; viz. 
15,972 livres, 18 solz, and 6 deniers 
tournois ; and that Mary Rice, alias 
Fagan, should give him full power to 
sue for debts due to her husband, the 
overplus, if any, to be returned to her ; 
and that whatsoever moveables she had 

ut into and left in the house of Ellen 
agan in Killarney should be delivered 
to her. 

From this it is pretty evident that 
the — were resident at Killarney 
as early as 1665, and were derived 
from those of Cork. Their pedigree, 
as published in Burke’s History of the 
Commoners, deduces them from the 
Fagans of Feltrim, in the county of 
Dublin, and brings them to Kerry at 
a later period than the above; and 
Mr. Dalton, in his History of the 
County of Dublin, countenances that 
extraction, but without quoting any 
proofs. However, it is observable 
that Burke’s work contains, in different 
volumes, two contradictory versions of 
the same story, which alone is suffi- 
cient to expose it to suspicion. 

Yours, &c. CRUTATOR. 





+ Was it not because the new style was 
observed at Rochelle, where the book was 
kept. Edit. 
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LINES AD AMICUM E. J. 


Povayta cvveroaow. 


Two months have pass’d since you have had 
My own belov’d Eliza; 

Those little months to me seem years,— 
So very much I prize her. 

Belov'd, indeed! *Twould make a friend 
To our good fame look serious ; 

But yet attend, and we'll clear up 
All things that seem mysterious. 

One morn my accustom’d walk I took 
Beside the beach and moorland wild, 

The wild sea~beach,—and there I met 
A solitary child. 

There was a sweetness in her look, 
A thoughtful quiet in her eye ; 

Such looks as childhood seldom wears :— 
I could not pass her by. 

Her little lap was fill’d with flowers ; 
And round her feet there lay 

Rich heather-bells, and yellow broom 
In knots, and garlands gay. 

“Come, live with me; but first we "Il ask 
Your mother’s free consenting ;— 

Let Duty but be Pleasure’s guide, 
And then there’s no repenting.” 

She climb’d her mother’s knees,—she plac’d 
Her lips unto her mother’s ear ; 

Some magic words she whisper’d there, 
That finish’d in a tear. 


That tear was follow’d by a smile ; 
The smile in thousand kisses ended : 
And every heart rejoic’d to see 
The little maiden so befriended. 
All things at first seem’d very strange 
In her new house; she gaz’d and wonder'd : 
And now she ‘ll tell you with a smile 
How terribly she blunder’d. 
But every morn to schoo! she went, 
And every eve she read to me; 
And many a tear on thee she shed, 
Thou cruel “ Rule of Three !” 
And so, through changing sun and storm, 
In Life’s uncertain weather, 
For many years this little maid 
And I jogg’d on together. 





Lines to E. J. 


My weekly bills she paid; she pack’d 
My parcels for the Magazine ; 

And once, when I was busy, wrote 
My letter to the Rural Dean. 

So many useful things she did, 
Indeed I cannot note ’em; 

But I grow old,—and she became 
My feminine factotum. 


She kept my banker’s book, with all 
The little that is in it; 

She comb’d Manchon,—she fed the fish,— 
She caroll’d to the linnet. 


And neatly, too, she drest—I give 
A poet’s word upon it, 

That brighter eyes than hers ne’er shone 
Beneath a summer-bonnet. 


I’ve sometimes thought, had I been young— 
But what’s the use of thinking ? 

It’s better to keep open eyes 
Than be for ever blinking. 


I’ve liv’d in day-dreams all my life, 
In building clouds and castles airy ; 

But present things and present men 
Don’t suit these visions fairy. 


The world has sunk to good plain prose ; 
All things are squar’d by line and rule ; 

Question and answer,—we ’ve become 
One huge parochial school. 


And very learnid we are,—so clear 
Our neighbours’ hearts discerning ; 

Some female heads I know, brim full 
Of this recondite learning. 


And yet I've thought from Learning’s school 
If such dark winds alone should rise ; 

A barren harvest we shall reap 
For being over-wise. 


But fare thee well—my latest words 
_ Are for my dear Eliza ; 
Consider her a pot of gold, 
And fancy me the miser. 


Do this,—and in return, from loads 
Of gratitude to free us, 
Tl send for your forth-coming book, 
More songs from Athenzus. 
B—ll, March, 1846. 
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THE LOUNGER’S COMMON PLACE BOOK. 


Mr. UrsBan, 

I HAVE reason to believe that the 
author of the “ Lounger’s Common 
Place Book,” (inquired after by your 
correspondent in p. 226,) was ‘Thomas 
Green, of Ipswich. The history of 
the work is curious, and the life and 
character of its learned author are 
alike matters of interest in the annals 
of literature. The work consists of 
four volumes 8vo., a third edition of 
the first three volumes being pub- 
lished in 1805; whilst the fourth was 
first published in 1807. The author’s 
name does not appear in the book, 
nor is the latter mentioned in a me- 
moir of Mr. Green, with a list of his 
writings, printed in 1825 (after his 
death) by his friend the Rev. J. Ford. 
Of that memoir only 100 copies were 
printed, for private circulation. 

Green was the author of several 
pamphlets and some poems, and also a 
quarto volume, “ The Diary of a Lover 
of Literature,” which is remarkable 
for smart and discriminating notices 
of books, pictures, and men.* 

It is singular that he should have 

reserved a mystery, like that of 
Talon in the authorship of the Loun- 
ger’s Common Place Book; but such 
appears to have been his fancy. Having 
invited Mr. Owen Rees, of the firm of 
Longman and Co. to meet him, a 
stranger, at Hatchett’s Hotel, Picca- 
dilly, he put a manuscript into his 
hands, offering him the same to publish 
at his own discretion. It was accord- 
ingly published in an 8vo volume, and 
the first edition sold within a year. 
A note was then addressed to Mr. 
Rees, requesting him to meet “ the 
Author of the Lounger’s Common 
Place Book” at the same place as be- 
fore, when the publisher was presented 
with copy for a second volume; and 
alterations and additions. to the first. 
The two volumes were out of print 
by the ensuing anniversary, when the 
author again visited London, appointed 
another interview with the publisher 
at the same place, and put into his 
hands manuscript for a third volume ; 
stili without giving his name, or any 





* Our readers will not have forgotten 
that the continuation of the ‘‘ Diary ”’ 
was printed by us in this Magazine, in 
successive numbers, from Jan. 1834 to 
June 1843.—Eb. 


Lounger’s Common-place Book.—Eton College. 
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clue for personal communication. The 
fourth volume was afterwards pro- 
vided in the same way, and Messrs. 
Longman and Co. derived considerable 
profit from the work. Some years 
afterwards Mr. Rees learned the au- 
thor’s name, from Mr. Raw, a re- 
spectable bookseller of Ipswich, who 
had printed the “ Diary of a Lover of 
Literature” for Mr. Green. 
Yours, &c. J. Brirron. 


Mr. Ursan, March 20. 

IN the year 1717 Dr. Rawlinson 
egy “Proposals for Printing the 

istory, Antiquities, &c. of the famous 
College of St. at Eton, from its 
first foundation to that time, wherein 
were to be preserved all the inscrip- 
tions on the monuments and grave- 
stones formerly in the college chapel, 
but then disordered, dispersed, or re- 
moved ; the whole compiled 
from printed and MS. authorities, with 
an appendix of charters in the Tower, 
Rolls -Chapel, Augmentation - Office, 
Bodleian and other libraries, and in 
public offices and private hands.” 

Now, Sir, as this was never done, 
nor ever will, perhaps, be done, al- 
though the Muniment Room and Li- 
brary of the college would afford ample 
materials to any of its Fellows for so 
doing, and, seeing that the chapel is 
about to be newly roofed, stalled, and 
floored, as these last named operations, 
however able and careful the hands to 
which they have been intrusted, may 
possibly cause a further “ disordering, 
dispersion, removal,” or concealment— 
I beg to send you a list of the me- 
morials therein noted by me in 1838, 
and of others recorded in a MS. by 
Strype in the British Museum as 
existing in 1661. 

And as, upon the taking up of the 
present floor (which was laid down in 
1700, and is a foot or two higher than 
the original floor), it is not improbable 
that several of the memorials recorded 
by St in 1661 may be still found 
in their: pristine situation, I venture 
respectfully to suggest to the Provost 
and Fellows of Eton College that such 
memorials should remain, inserted in 
the new pavement, as nearly in their 
original situation as possible; or be 
otherwise preserved with honour and 
respect, many of them being to the 
memory of preceding Provosts, Fellows, 
and other celebrated Eton-men. 





Sepulchral Memorials in Eton College Chapel. 


Memorials in the Chapel of Eton College, 1838 :— 


Provost ‘ 
Fellow 


. 7 . 


Henry Bost . . ° 
Richard Arden ‘ Pe 
Robert Rede . m ‘ 


Gentleman . 


MVIV 
MVIX 
MVXV 


[ April, 


Richard Grey . 
Willm. Boutrode ° 
Horman . 
Roger Lupton ° 
Thomas Edgcomb . 
Thomas Barker 
Thomas Smith 
Page . ° 
Edward Underhyl 
Edmund Hobart 
John Clavering 
Philip Botteler 
Thomas Allen 
Henry Wotton . 
Jane Goad . ° . i 


Provost 
Fellow 
Fellow 
Son of Sir 


Fellow 
Fellow 


Lord GreyCotenore, Wylton Ruthyn 
Pety Canon of Wyndesore . 


Vice Provost ° . 
Vice Provost ‘ ‘ “ 


Citizen of London 


Vice Provost A 


Kt. Provost 


MVXXI 
MVXXII 
1525 
MVXL 
1545 
MVLVII 
. ° : ‘ . 1572 
. ° ; . 1582 
, 1606 

1607 
1612 
1613 
1636 
; : 1639 
. ° . . 1657 


Henry H. . 


Other Memorials recorded by Strype in 1661. 


Edith Westburn . 
Godfrey Harman 
Edward Awdley . 
William Tanton . 
Richard Chamberlayn 
John Gregory ° 
Henry Smith . 
John Cleterbooke 

Cater r 
John Longland . 
Alexander Philippe 
Jane Oxenbridge . 
Francesca Oxenbridge 
Robert Stokys ° ° ° 

Bradford 
Anna Day. 
John Hammond 
Robert Nycolls 
Thomas Kendall 
Henry Savile 
John Parsons 
Melichizadak Bradwood 
Henry Savile 
Joane Bell 
Thomas Murray 
John Barker 
John Welles . 
John Bust. r 
Katherine Townsend 
Elizabeth Baker . 
James Lluellin . 
Francis Rous ‘ 
Alexander Southwood 
Maria Bateman : 
John Chelde 


Fellow : 


Vicar of U 
Fellow 


Fellow 


: Auditor of 
Son of Pro 


: Scholar 


. . 


Gentleman 
Provost 


Strype also states that in the window 
of Lupton’s chapel was this coat: viz. 
A. on a chevron S. between three 
ravens’ (wolves’ ) heads, erased S. three 
lilies. On a chief gules a Tau cross 
between two aes or: and in 


Surveyor of the king’ s works. 


Bishop ‘of Lincoln , 
Chantry Priest, for Dr. Lupton 


Wives of John O. Fellow 


Wife of Provost Day 


Citizen of London 
Kt. Provost 


Gentleman ; 


Gentleman . 
Wife of Richard B. 


1474 
1483 
1498 


pton ° ° 1504 
: . 1512 
1528 
1544 
1546 
1547 
1558 


+ 


° . ° ‘ 1560 
‘ ° 1563 
° : ‘ 1589 
the College 1592 
vost Savile 1604 
1612 
1618 
. m 1621 

° : . ‘ 1623 
47) ams 1623 

1624 
1630 
1635 
1640 
1641 
: 1643 
° ‘ 1643 


; ; 1657 
Fellow 1657 


other windows the bearing attributed 
to Edward the Confessor ; the coat of 
Henry VI. founder of the coll e; of 
Nicholas Bullingham, Bishop o Lin- 
coln from 1560 to 1570; of dalen 
Hall, Oxford, put up probably by 
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Bishop Longland, he having been 
Principal of Magdalen; and a coat 
composed of “gules, a lion rampant 
or, quartering sable a fret ..in a 
garter,” put up probably for one of the 
two last Fitz-Alans, Earls of Arundel, 


W.B 


and Knights of the Garter. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, March 6. 

A NOTICE of an error in the print- 
ing of the first Homer, which has not 
been remarked upon, to my knowledge, 
by any bibliographer, will doubtless 
be interesting to many of your readers. 
A marginal note, which I observed in 
a copy of this magnificent book, evi- 
dently written shortly after the book 
was printed, pointing out the error, 
led me to examine it. 

The last line on the recto of signa- 
ture O. mu. is the 343rd line of the 
13th book. 
"Epxopévov dyvdis pdda kev Opacv- 

kdpdzas €in. 

Verses 344 to 382, instead of being on 
the verso of O. m1. are printed on the 
recto of O. vu. and verses 695 
("Eoxe Médav, &c.) to 733, ("EoOhér, 
&c.) are printed on the verso of O. 1. 
instead of being on the recto of O. vi. 

I can imagine your learned corres- 


The first Edition of Homer. 
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ndent, J. M. (of B——il) amusi 
imself in reading this splendid 13t 
Book of Homer in his fine copy of the 
Princeps edition, and his disappoint- 
ment when turning over the leaf to 
find his progress stopped. I hope this 
notice may catch his eye before that 
happens. Three copies of the book 
are now before me, and as they all 
exhibit the same transposition, it is to 
be presumed that it runs through the 
whole impression. 

Yours, &e. H.F. 


Note.—This is a singularly curious 
communication with regard to so remark. 
able a book, that has been collated by 
scholars, and critically read by other per- 
sons; and it is a piece of valuable infor- 
mation respecting the bibliography of this 
beautiful work. How it could have es- 
caped all previous collation, is wonderful. 
May we not address our learned corre- 
spondent in the very words of the Danish 
poet, Beringius, begging him, with so 
auspicious a commencement, to continue 
his communications. 


‘* Incipe magnifice felici flumine linguee 
Et toto Fossr, quantus es, ore loqui, 
Ore illo, quo nil summe facundius are, 
Quo nil doctorum cultius orbis habet.” 


See Beringi Carmen Ampl. Viro H. M. 
Fossio Eminentissimo, &c. Del. Poet. 
Dan. ii. 144.—Epb. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Delicie Poetarum Danorum. 2 vol. Ed. F. Rostgaard. 1693. 


ACCORDING to our promise, which we made to our readers a few months 
back, to look into the little old cubic volumes which contain the productions of 
those who have written Latin poetry in modern times, and which have been 
collected and arranged according to their respective countries, in order to point 
out or select anything in them relating to our own country and literature, we 
have commenced with the volumes mentioned above. All these works are 
rare, nor have we ever seen a copy so complete as our own.* They are very 
seldom consulted, we should think, even by the curious, though we remember 
that Mr. Southey mentions his having gone through them. The present vo- 
lumes, containing the productions of the Danish Muse, have scarcely any- 
thing to our purpose, but are confined almost entirely to subjects connected 
with their own country. In the Carmina Viti Beringii, 70, are some verses 
“In imaginem Caroli 2di M. Britannie Regis,” which contain nothing worth 
extracting, but is a very loyal panegyric, in very indifferent poetry. 90. We 
find some lines, “ Indigno Sak Celsissimi et Potentissimi M. Brit. Francie, 
et Hibernie Regis, Caroli Primi, autor est Vitus Beringius ;” but neither from 





* Rostgaard, the editor of this work, says that the Delicie Poetarum extended to 
eighteen of these little thick volumes, independent of his own. 
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this is it necessary to quote, except to observe, that the pleasing and mild 
character of Charles’s countenance is not overlooked by his Danish admirer. 


Frons ea, quam placidi mitis clementia vultus 
Semper adhuc similem fecerat esse Diis. 


Among the poems of Henry Harder (vol. ii.) is one, “ In fortunam Caroli 
Secundi, anno 1660 ;” and another following it, called Olivier Cromvellus. No. 
88 is “In Feminam Cornutam Londini in Anglia visam. Anno 1670.” 


Vidimus his oculis cornutam vidimus Anglam, 
Nil Anglus quod nunc jure queratur habet ; 

Si nequeant teneri tot cornua ferre mariti, 
Ipsa onus hoc uxor, quod facit ipsa, feret. 


We think this Woman with the Horn is alluded to in some passages in our 
old dramatic writers. There are some lines (92), called “Incendium Lon- 
dinense,” by the same poet, ending— 


Nil agis, indomite jam desinis Mulciber ire, 
Nil agis, invidize contrahe freena tue. 

Magnificam dolere paras, et corrigis urbem, 
Clarius a flammis erigit illa caput. 


Another in praise of the English language, “ Lingua Anglicana,” ending— 


Effigies Veneris, quam sic collegit Apelles, 
Effigies lingue est illa, Britanne, tue. 


101. We meet with “Thome Mori Epitaphium,” which we do not recollect 
to have been introduced into any Life of More. 


Mori memento quisquis hunc tumulum vides 
Tile ille gentis tanta lux Britannice, 
Columenque voxque civium, Regis manus, 
Et purpuratorum alpha Morus presidium, 
Charitum voluptas, dulce Musarum decus. 
Virtutis ara, terminus constantie, 

Virque omnium, dum vixit, integerrimus. 
Hic ille Morus ille divisus jacet 

Ire furentis immolatus principis. 

Poena quid ista fecerit dignum rogas ? 

Age, arrige aures : ipse quamvis niortuus 
Tibi dicet ipse—nempe quid dicit? Nihil. 


And this is all that the Muse of Denmark affords‘to her British sister. The 
names of the poets whose works are collected in these volumes are—H. Albert, 
J. Hopner, Chr. Aagard, [the most distinguished of all the Danish Latin 

ts], V. Bering, Hen. Harder, and, better known than all the rest, Olaus 
Borrik. Biographical notices are given of all; and this little obscure and 
obsolete work is very well edited. To the Preface is attached Olaus Borrik’s 
Dissertatio de Poetis Danis,* in which he mentions “Est et Tychoni Braheo, 
illustrissimo Mathematico, suus inter Poetas locus, id quod non tantum insigni 
elegié in Uraniam, sed et altera in secessum suum e patria declaravit, cujus 
primordium, 


‘¢ Dania, quid merui? quo te, mea patria, coeli 
Crimine, quod rebus sis inimica meis ?’’ 


B— ll. J. M. 





* In the year 1663 Olaus Borrik came to England, was introduced to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, R. Boyle, Charleton, and other philosophers and men of learning; and at 
Oxford to Wallis. Dickinson, and others; and he then made a tour per ameniora 
provincie, Glocestriam, Bristolium, Wellesium, Sarisburiam, Cantuariam, et quicquid 
in itinere illo, vel ars commendabat vel arcanior nature genius, attenté inspexit, &c. ; 
but his Muse was not awake at this time. 
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Biographical Dictionary: published 
under the superintendence of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 5 vols. ( Vol. LIT. P. I.) 
THE five volumes of this work, ex- 

tending as far as A—R, are all that 

have come under our notice, and we 
are quite ignorant of the further pro- 
gress of the work. But our opinion 
of these is so highly favourable, that 
we hope such encouragement will be 
given by the public as to enable the 
full design to be carried into execu- 
tion. ‘The branch which relates to 
classical antiquity, biography, and cri- 
ticism, is very satisfactory, and the in- 
formation it affords is copious and ac- 
curate. The point on which we are 
most doubtful is one which we grant 
it is difficult to settle by any fixed and 
unalterable rule, and which relates to 
the comparative length of the various 
biographies. By what standard is this 
to be measured? By the materials 
that can be procured, or by the interest 
that may be felt? by importance of 
subject, or by proximity of time? Is 
preference to be given to articles be- 
longing to the country in whose lan- 
guage the work is written? and should, 
for instance, the life of Queen Anne 
of England occupy a larger space than 
that of Queen Anne of Austria? Again, 
should the Oriental biography extend 
to the space which is given it here, 
when, to the general reader, the names 
are previously quite unknown, and the 
subject devoid of interest ? In the first 
volume a very large space is occupied 
by Arabian and African names of 
whom no one ever heard, and no one 
cares, but a very few learned Oriental 
scholars ; such names as Abu Obeyd 
Al-Bekir, Abu-l-Wallid-Ibn Roshd, 
and Abu-l-Walid-Ibn Zeydun, and so 
on through twenty or thirty pages to- 
gether. We would not decide hastily, 
but we almost think it would be better 
to have a separate Oriental biography, 
like Herbelot’s, only admitting a few 
illustrious and well-known names, as 

Timour, Mahomet; but this is a matter 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXYV. 


which is best settled by public feeling 
and opinion. 

In that interesting department of 
the work which is commemorative of 
ancient art, and in which a space al- 
most unoccupied was left for the writer, 
we have looked carefully at some of 
the articles ; and the conclusion which 
we draw is, that the authors of them 
should at once honestly and openly 
acknowledge that they drew their in- 
formation from Sillig’s Catalogus Ar- 
tificum, which we possess only in Latin, 
but which we believe was translated by 
the late Mr. E. H. Barker, and made 
accessible to those who could not avail 
themselves of it in its original lan- 
guage. Now we will take the very 
first article, which is thus given : 

“* Acestor, a sculptor or statuary of 
Cnossus. He is noticed by Pausanias as 
the author of a statue which was in Altis 
of Alexibius of Herzea in Arcadia, a con- 
queror in the Pentathlon. Acestor lived 
about 428 years before the Christian era. 
He had a son called Amphion, who was 
also a sculptor. (Pausanias, i. 17.)’’ 

Sillig’s account, which we translate, 
as more commodious to our readers 
than giving it in Latin is :—* Acester, 
a statuary mentioned by Pausanias, vi. 
17,2. ‘Alexibius gained the victory 
of the Pentathlon. Hera in Arcadia 
was his country; and Acestor made 
his statue.’ He was a native of Cnossus, 
or at least for some time exercised his 
artthere. Pausanias, x.15, 4.” “ Am- 
phion of Cnossus, the son of Acestor. 
‘His son was Amphion, who, himself 
taught by Ptolichus of Coreyra, was 
the master of Piso the Calaurensian.’ 
Pausan. vi. 3,2. But since Ptolichus 
lived about the 82nd Olympiad, and 
Amphion about the 88th, it follows 
that Acestor his father was the coeval 
of Ptolichus. See Critias and Demo- 
critus.” It is clear that the life in the 
Dictionary is formed from this of Sillig, 
but with a wrong reference to Pau- 
sanias of lib. i. 17, instead of vi. 17, 2. 

‘* Admo, a gemengraver. The reputed 
author of a very ry representing 

3 ‘ 
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Augustus. It is supposed he lived in the 
time of that Emperor: but the place of 
his birth is unknown.” 

Sillig:—“ Admo, an engraver (sculp- 
tor), whose country is doubtful, who 
lived in the time of Augustus. See 
Gemma ap. Bracci, t.i.tab. 1. He en- 
graved a likeness (effigium) of Au- 

tus on a cameo very finely, which 
anes appears to be the first to pub- 
lish in his Iconographia Roman. tab. 
18, nr. 6.” 

Here the chief difference is, that 
Sillig is more full and particular, and 
that he says, “ Admo lived in the time 
of Augustus :” the Dictionary says, 
“Tt is supposed he lived,” &c. | 

The article “ Agineta” is abridged 
from Sillig, but with this difference,— 
that there is an interval of no less than 
a hundred olympiads between the re- 

tive dates given by the twe au- 


thorities as to when this sculptor flou- 
rished. Sillig gives the 140th or there- 
abouts, the Dictionary between the 30th 
and 40th ; being a difference of about 
four hundred years! 

The name of “ polianus,” as given 
- Sillig, is omitted altogether, and 


“ 2Eschines.” As there is doubt 
regarding “ Esopus,” the mention of 
him was not necessary. 

“ Aetion made a statue of Aiscula- 
pius of cedar wood,” &c. We take 
this opportunity of asking what wood 
did the Greek writers mean by cedar ? 
Was it a cupressus, was it a thuja, or 
arbor vite,-or what was it? It is 
clear it was not the cedar of Lebanon. 
Was it the Lycian cupressus? We ask 
for information. 

The article “ Aganthagolus” is en- 
tirely copied from Sillig, except that 
all the references are omitted, which 
is a great defect. 

In the article “ Agatharchus,” the 
reference to Andocides is made c. 7; 
Sillig gives § 17. 

e article of “ Ageladus” is entirely 
taken and abridged from Sillig, only 
reversing the order of the disquisitions ; 
yet the abridger should have been 
more accurate. “ There were two sta- 
tues by Ageladus. One was of Ju- 

iter as a child, the other of a beard- 
Nee Hercules.” But Pausanias says, 
“ Of Jupiter when a child, and of Her- 
cules, too, who had not a beard,”— 
meaning a young or infant Hercules, 
as he is seen on coins, But, as the 
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transcriber has it, it might be a full- 
grown Hercules without a beard. Again, 
he says, “ At Delphi there were some 
Jine statues of horses,” &c. Pausanias 
simply says there were some horses, 
6 tmmot bt yadxou. 

In the account of “ Agesander,” 
Sillig has given the various conflicting 
opinions concerning the in which 
he lived much more phe and cor- 
rectly than the Dictionary, which says, 
“ A much later date is now assigned 
to it (the Laocoon), and Agesander 
and his assistant sculptors are placed 
by Visconti, Sillig, and others, in the 
first century of our wra, and contem- 
porary with the earlier Roman em- 
perors.” Now Sillig mentions three 
different opinions on the subject: 1. 
Winkelman refers the work to the age 
of Lysippus; 2. Meyer to a few years 
after the death of Alexander the Great; 
3. Lessing to the age of Titus the 
Roman Emperor. With this last opi- 
nion Sillig agrees, on the authority of 
the passage of Pliny, and says nothing 
about the earlier Roman emperors ; 
though he says that Craterus with 
Polydorus filled the palaces of the later 
Ceesars with statues. 

In the article “ Aglaophon,” we do 
not see on what authority it is said 
that “ the beautiful horse mentioned by 
Elian was probably by the younger” 
(Aglaophon). The scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes says that the younger vewré- 
ptxos made the statues of Victory and 
of Cupid with wings. The passage 
from Athenzeus, also, is very inaccu- 
rately rendered, “ Alcibiades sitting or 
lying upon the knees of Nemea, with 
a face of extreme beauty.” It ought 
to be, “ Nemea is represented sitting, 
and Alcibiades on her knees, with a 
countenance more beautiful than a 
woman’s ;” which expression is meant 
to be significative of the kind of beauty 
he possessed, and for which he was so 
celebrated. 

In the article “Agoracritus,” the 
"mers on the famous statue of 
“Nemesis” is not so clearly or fully 
given as in Sillig. The i ond 
says, “The opinion of its being the 
work of Diodotus is unsupported b 
any ancient testimony.” Why, it is 
supported by the testimony of Strabo, 
of whom Sillig says, “unum ex cer- 
tissimis fideque dignissimis Grecis 
scriptoribus esse omnes consentirent.” 
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But in turning back to the life we find 
that the words “ Diodoto, qui preeterea 
nusquam memoratur,” that is, “ who is 
only mentioned by Strabo,” was the 
foundation of the assertion of the Dic- 
tionary. Sillig thinks that Phidias 
may have assisted his pupil in this sta- 
tue, and that the inhabitants of Rhan- 
nus would naturally wish to attribute 
the statue to the greater sculptor—to 
the master rather than the pupil. 

The article of Alcamenes is taken 
from Sillig; but the Dictionary has 
omitted mentioning the statue of s- 
culapius among the sculptor’s works. 
The words of Lucian too, describing 
the Venus, év knots, should have been 
more accurately translated. Ta pia 
does not signify “the neck,” and Lucian 
does not in general terms praise “the 
arms and hands,” but “the extremities of 
the hands, the harmony and gracefulness 
of the joints, and the slender fingers 
tapering to a point.” 


Alcimachus. ‘‘ He was celebrated for 
a picture of the victory of the famous 
Athenian Pancratiast Dioxippus, who at 
the Olympic games contended naked with 
a Macedonian, completely armed, and 
vanquished him.’’ 


Where the author of this account 
could get the words “ contended naked,” 
we do not know. Pliny says he con- 
quered him dxovir, which means with- 
out toil or difficulty; and Suidas ac- 
cordingly interprets the word etpapés, 
“ easily.” lian, in his various history, 
mentions how he obtained the victory, 
lib. x. c. xxii. “ He had a club, with 
which he first struck the spear out of 
the hand of the armed Macedonian, 
and then knocked him down and killed 
him with his own sword ;” but says 
nothing about his being naked; and 
Curtius mentions, ix. 7, that while the 
Macedonian was in the act of drawing 
his sword, a seized him by the 
legs and threw him on the ground. 
This was the naked truth. 

Of Alexander, an Athenian painter, 
who is said to have been the first who 
designed with accuracy the human 
figure, no account is given in the bio- 


ae ae 
f Amphion, the Dictionary says he 
flourished about the 90th Olympiad ; 
Sillig’s authority gives the 88th. 

The article of Amphistratus is taken 
from Sillig; who, however, mentions 
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that this sculptor appears to have ap- 
plied himself chiefly to making statues 
the size of life. “ Statuis iconicis con- 
ficiendis.” 

The article of Anaragoras is from 
Sillig. “Another work by Anaxago- 
ras is mentioned in Brunk’s Analecta, 
who may be the same person as Anax- 
agoras of Aigina.” Now this “who 
may be the same person” is entirely 
dependent on what Sillig says, “ Haud 
dubito quin idem hic Anaxagoras 
sit,” &e.; and Sillig’s authority should 
have been referred to. 

The article of Androbius is trans- 
lated word for word from Sillig, omit- 
ting the authorities of Pausanias and 
Strabo. 

The article of Androcydes is also 
from Sillig. “Which was apparently 
never completed,” rests on the autho- 
rity alone of Sillig’s interpretation of 
Plutarch, “licet suspicari Androcy- 
dem pugnam pinxisse, neque tamen ad 
Jinem plane perduxisse.” 

Androsthenes “is supposed to have 
been living in the 90th olympiad.” 
Sillig, “Nonagesima circiter olym- 
piade floruisse, satis probabile est.” 

Angelio. In a passage in this arti- 
cle, we presume the writer must have 
been misled by the English translator ; 
but, as we have never seen the trans- 
lation, we cannot speak confidently. 
He says, “ Pausanias says that Ange- 
lion and Tecteeus made for the Delians 
the statues of Bacchus and — and 
placed in the hand of the latter the 
figures of the three Graces.” Pausa- 
nias says no such thing. His text is 
corrupt, the word Atovicov having 
crept in, which is properly omitted in 
Siebilis’ edition. Had he said what 
the translator makes him say, he 
would have written rév Avovicoy kau 
tov Amé\A@va; because Aoyteov is 
totally ungrammatical, and has no 
meaning. But the words that follow, 
ent tH xeipt avrov, show that Apollo 
only was mentioned. In comparing 
Pausanias with Plutarch, it is clear to 
us that Avovigov is a mere corruption 
and interpolation. We are not sure 
that the words ev yy7@ may not lie 
hid init; but that would require other 
alterations. 

In the article of Antenor, it is said 
that when Xerxes carried away the 
bronze statues from Athens, made by 
Antenor, the Athenians had others sub- 
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stituted by Criias; but Sillig says by 
Critiag, or by Praxiteles, and refers to 
Pliny, Hist.xxxiv.8,19; and herepeats, 
that when Alexander the Great sent 
back the original statues, which he 
had found at Susa, the Athenians 
placed them near the later ones made 
by Critias or Praziteles. This cer- 
tainly should not have been over- 
looked. 

The reason of Sillig’s changing the 
name of Anthermus into Archeneus 
is that, firstly, no such name as An- 
thermus ever occurs; secondly, it is 
not formed according to the analogy 
of the language, “non Graecum est;” 
thirdly, Boeck, in his Inscriptiones, Nr. 
22, t. 1, 38, mentions the sculptor 
Archeneus. 

The article Antheus in the Diction- 
ary, though taken from Sillig, is not so 
complete. Sillig says he was a good 
artist (satis probatus); secondly, that 
his name was generally spelt Antzeus, 
but that Junius and Heyne preferred 
the orthography he adopted. Both 
these things are omitted. 

When in the account of Antiphanes 
it is said, “It is supposed that these 
works were executed some time after 
the event referred to,” this is founded 
on Sillig’s observation, “ That it was 
the opinion of Miiller (in his Dorians, 
i. 158) that the statues were dedicated 
long after the battle alluded to.” 

In the article of “ Apelles,” in that 
very difficult and disputed interpreta- 
tion of the story of Apelles painting 
on the picture of Protogenes, we think 
that the word “ linea” has been taken 
too literally ; for it means “any touch 
or stroke of the pencil.” But, after all, 
we must think that Pliny had not a 
very clear idea of what he was de- 
scribing. 

The article of Apollodorus is taken 
entirely from Sillig, as is that under 
the name of Apollonius, and also that 
of Aristander and Aristeas. 

Arimna. Had the author of this 
article attended to what Sillig says 
relating to the corruption of the text 
of Varro, he would not have given an 
interpretation directly contrary to the 
author’s meaning ; and sic should cer- 
tainly be altered to sicut. 

The article of Aristodemus is en- 
tirely translated from Sillig, with the 
omission of the words in Pliny, that 
he painted “ old women,” and that his 
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statue of a Doruphoros, or spearman, 
had its merit.” 

The last article we mention is that 
of Aristomachus, which is thus given 
in the Dictionary : “ Aristomachus, a 
sculptor named Strymenius, who is 
celebrated in the Anthologia as the 
author of three statues of courtesans. 
Anthol. Gree. lib. vi. tit. i.” 

Now Sillig says, “ A statuary, born 
at Strymon, of an uncertain age, who 
was the first who made statues of cour- 
tezans, on whom an epigram of Antipa- 
ter may be read in the Palatine Antho- 
logia, vi. 268.” The Dictionary has 
omitted the reference to the Palatine 
Anthologia, probably not being aware 
that that edition by Jacobs, from the 
Palatine Manuscript, is very different 
from the other; and his reference 
would consequently lead the reader to 
the wrong book. 

In concluding these observations we 
beg to observe that we do not blame 
the author of these articles for the 
use he has made of Sillig’s work, 
which, indeed, he would have been 
wrong not to have consulted; but he 
ought, either at_ the commencement to 
have given a full and general acknow- 
ledgment of his intention to avail him- 
self of it, or to have specified his obli- 
gations in each article ; and we must 
observe, that while Sidlig’s name is stu- 
diously concealed, and only inciden- 
tally mentioned in two or three arti- 
cles, other authorities are copiously 
quoted, though all derived from him, 
and referred to by him. The fruit 
of a man’s mental labour is his pro- 
perty; and of not a particle of this 
should he be deprived. We advise 
also the author of these articles, if he 
proceeds—which we hope he will do— 
in his labour, to consult always the 
original work of Sillig, and never to 
trust to a translation. 


The Fall of Napoleon ; an Historical 


Memoir. 

3 vols. 

WE read Colonel Mitchell’s former 
work, his Life of C. Wallenstein, with 
great pleasure; great interest attached 
to the remarkable character of the 
hero of his tale, and the historian’s ob- 
servations and criticisms on the military 
conduct, the talents, and knowledge of 
the eminent captains of the age, on 


Gustavus, Tilly, Wallenstein, Pappen- 
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heim, &c. are to us full both of novelt 

and instruction. In the present wor 

he has undertaken what might be con- 
sidered no light task, to show that the 
world has formed a wrong and ex- 
aggerated idea of the military genius 
of Buonaparte ; and he has successively 
mentioned and reviewed all his mili- 
tary operations, from the taking of 
Toulon, when a lieutenant of artil- 
lery, to the battle of Waterloo, point- 
ing out the mistakes he committed, 
and attempting to shew in him a want 
of those talents, resources, and genius 
which mark the ‘great general and 
leader of armies,—such talents as Han- 
nibal is universally acknowledged to 
have possessed in ancient days, and 
Turenne and Marlborough in modern. 
To prove a man to be no general who 
has been for a long succession of years 
eminently victorious, who has con- 
quered and subdued nearly the whole 
of Europe, who has raised himself by 
his sticcess in war to the throne of the 
greatest empire in the civilized world, 
we must own, seems to be a work 
shewing, at least, a bold design ; and, 
in order to execute it successfully, 
Colonel Mitchell has commented on all 
the great battles which have been 
fought under Napoleon’s command, 
looking at them with the experienced 
eye of a soldier, and shewing in what 
particulars the errors of judgment or 
conduct are to be found. Whether at 
such a distance of time such criticism 
can be accurate enough to be useful ; 
whether it is possible for the historian 
to obtain such a thorough knowledge 
of circumstances as will authorise him 
to pass a decided judgment on the 
manner in which various and com- 
plicated movements, with all their 
changes and turns of fortune, mixed 
up, as they are, with accidents, are 
conducted ; whether even an eye wit- 
ness of a battle has it in his power 
to give a clear and comprehensive 
summary of it through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the eventful day, we must 
confess, whether wrongly or rightly 
we do not know; but we may observe 
that this feeling somewhat diminishes 
our confidence when following Colonel 
Mitchell through his clever apd in- 
teresting commentary on the wars of 
the great commander of modern days, 
and so do his strong partizanship, and 
his very apparent dislike to Napoleon, 
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and open contempt of his abilities. 
A more compact, we would also say a 
more om narrative, confined to 
simple and scientific statements, and 
accompanied by quotations from the 
authorities alluded to, and on which 
he depended, would have been of 
more value as a professional work, 
and might, indeed, have formed a 
military manual full of instruction. 
For there must be many, and those of 
no mean repute, who still entertain 
very different opinions regarding Na- 
poleon’s military talents than those in- 
culcated by Colonel Mitchell : to them 
no reasoning would be satisfactory 
but that which was conducted accord- 
ing to scientific demonstration, and 
they would dislike all loose or ex- 
aggerated statement ; and to those who 
brought to the perusal of the work 
any thing like personal regard or 
natural feeling towards him who had 
so often led them to victory, and with 
the glory of whose name they felt 
their own honour and the country’s 
identified—to such as them the general 
tone of feeling pervading Colonel 
Mitchell’s book, and occasionally the 
language, would be so offensive, as to 
induce them to forego the advantage 
they might derive from it. As it is, 
however, we confess there is much in 
the work in its present form that is 
valuable, no doubt very much, that is 
true, much that is near enough to 
absolute truth to be useful; and the 
whole is written with such spirit and 
animation, and many of the scenes are 
painted with such a free and masterly 
hand, that we know not when our at- 
tention has been more earnestly fixed 
and kept alive, or the various feelings 
and emotions of the mind more urgently 
called into action. The great interest 
commences with the Russian campaign, 
nor does it cease, or even diminish, until 
the whole drama is ended, with all its 
long and wonderful series of eventsthat 
moved on through many years, in such 
rapid succession between the bridge of 
Lodi and the plain of Waterloo. 

We shall now mention just the heads 
of some subjects which we thought in 
our perusal of the work particularly 
worthy of attention. Vol. i. p. 17, &e.: 
the remarks on the English, Prussian, 
and continental armies at the breaking 
out of the Revolution, and the fact that 
when the war with France commenced 
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there was not a single man of eminent 
talents at the head of any of the conti- 
nentalcabinetsorarmies. After this the 
reader will find a rapid survey of the 
earlier campaigns of N apoleon in Italy 
and elsewhere, and an account of the 
battles of Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Jena. The defeat of the Prussians, so 
rapid, so decisive, and so fatal, the 
author attributes almost entirely to 
the Duke of Brunswick, their com- 
mander, “a man totally destitute of 
skill,” having no military — whose 
ideas never extended beyond the prac- 
tice of the drill ground, and who was 
in the field a commander without con- 
fidence, and a soldier without en- 
thusiasm. The account of the great 
Russian invasion should be read en- 
tire ; and the reader will then see that 
Colonel Mitchell’s review of the whole 
conduct of this great crusade is most 
unfavourable to Napoleon, not only in 
the conduct of the sucessful battles, 
as those of Eylau, Aspern, Wagram, 
Smolensko, but as to the plan and 
system of the campaign, with all those 
prospective arrangements and wise pro- 
visions that were necessary for the 
safety of the army and the success of 
the enterprise. 

** Never,” says the author, ‘‘ since man 
pointed hostile arms against man, had 
graver and more palpable errors been com- 
mitted in the guidance of a military en- 
terprise.” 

Again,— 

‘¢In this manner ended the invasion of 
Russia, a military enterprise undertaken 
with the greatest means ever employed for 
the purposes of war, and conducted with 
a want of judgment and ability exceeding 
any of which history makes mention. 
The power at the disposal of the aggressor 
trebled the forces of the assailed to the last 
hourof the contest ; his name and famecon- 
tinued to weigh heavily in the balance 
against his enemies. All the usual elements 
of conquest were on his side,—wealth, re- 
sources, numbers, the science, skill, con- 
fidence of his subordinates, the courage 
confirmed by years of victory, and victory 
even over the very foes to be encountered. 
And yet with these boundless and almost 
decisive advantages, the result was the 
most disastrous ever experienced in war, 
and accompanied by the most overwhelm- 
ing disgrace that ever settled on the brow 
of a discomfitted commander.” 


Again,— 
‘+ According to our view, it is impossible 
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to suppose that the mind which projected 
the invasion of Russia on the plan adopted 
by Napoleon could have been endued 
with enlightened wisdom or judgment.” 


In allusion also to a battle fought 
later in the campaign, after his return 


from Paris, Colonel Mitchell\says,— 


‘In none of the battles he ever fought 
had Napoleon brought into the field so 
great a superiority over his enemies as at 
the battle of Bautzen. His army, including 
the flanking corps of Ney and Lauriston, 
exceeded 180,000 men. The right flank 
of the enemy he was about to assail was 
completely exposed, had nothing to lean 
upon, and could, by the aid of such vastly 
superior numbers, be turned with perfect 
facility ; and, as we have seen, two corps 
were actually in march against this ex- 
posed flank. The defeat of the allies 
seemed almost certain ; they had greatly 
underrated the strength of the French 
army ; and it is not clear what could have 
saved them from a signal overthrow, had 
the skill of the hostile commander been 
equal to the gallantry of his troops, and 
to the favourable nature of his position.” 


In the account of the battle of 
Dresden the author allows no praise 
to the mili genius displayed by 
Buonaparte in its defence, but says,— 


‘* The position in which he had placed 
his army was so very unfavourable that 
he derived no benefit from the advantage 
so gallantly obtained by his troops. Here 
it was that, for the /ast time, fortune offered 
him a fair opportunity to redeem his fame, 
and save the vast power so lavishly con- 
ferred upon him; but Napoleon could 
only receive and not merit favours ; and 
here, as in every other instance where 
success was to result from his actions or 
energy, he was found an absolute dwarf, 
unable to support the gigantic reputation 
which an extraordinary combination of 
events had thrust upon him.” 

Colonel Mitchell (vol. ii. p. 77) con- 
siders the capture of Vandamme was 
owing to a want of proper support 
from Buonaparte, who was trifli 
away his time at Dresden but the 
entire observations of the author on 
Buonaparte’s line of conduct after the 
battle of Dresden, from p. 83 to p. 89, 
should be read. 


‘* He did not even know,” says Colonel 
Mitchell, ‘‘ how and when to apply the 
most common-place rules or principles 
of the science of war when the opportunity 
presented itself, and was thus guilty of a 
gross and flagrant error, which would have 
been charged as such against the most 
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common-place drill commander; but he 
who could not follow the banner that 
victory waved before him, could libel 
subordinates, deny his own orders, and 
assert untruths that forcibly prove the 
accuracy of the charges here preferred 
against him,” &c. 

He considers that Buonaparte was 
totally in error in this campaign in 
directing his efforts against Berlin, 
which, in a military point of view, was 
of no advantage, instead of following 
up his success against Swartzenburgh. 


*¢ In Napoleon’s movements we discover 
not a vestige of ability, highly as they have 
been lauded. On the contrary, we are 
bound to say, that in the mass his ad- 
versaries displayed by far the greater 
amount of skill; the daring genius of 
Blucher encouraged Swartzenburgh, and 
forced even the Crown Prince to depart 
from his tortuous policy.” 


In the great and fatal battle of 
Leipsic, Colonel Mitchell can see ad- 
mirable conduct in the troops, and 
soldiership of the highest order, but 
“ of generalship evinced in the conduct 
of the battle he finds no proof what- 
ever.” Napoleon shewed great error in 
marching to Dresden instead of re- 
moving to the fortress of Torgau (p. 
196), and a total want of plan in lock- 
ing up 130,000 men in the German 
and Polish provinces. 

The only praise we recollect that 
is bestowed on any manceuvre or opera- 
tion of Buonaparte by the author, is 
his determination to fall on Blucher 
and the Silesian army with the whole of 
his disposable force, when the dilatory 
movements of the Austrian commander 
had given the French breathing time at 
Troyes. “It was a bold and able re- 
solve, and the best ever formed by 
Napoleon during the whole of his 
military career ;” and, as our readers 
know, it was as eminently successful ; 
though he says “he was incapable of 
following up the victories he so wonder- 
fully achieved.” He also allows, (p- 
289,) “that in Napoleon’s conduct in 
the campaign in France there is much 
to praise, though the merit has been 
overrated and the errors kept out of 
sight.” He considers the battle of 
La Rothiére to be an error of the 
greatest magnitude, (p. 292,) and that 
Napoleon should have fought the 
battle under the walls of Paris, (p. 
293.) 
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In his third volume Colonel Mitchell 
proceeds to observe on the last short 
and memorable campaign which ter- 
minated at the battle of Waterloo. 
Buonaparte has himself told us that 
his plan was to throw himself between 
the Prussian and English armies, and 
attack them in detail, <1 one be- 
fore it could be assisted by the other. 
He calculated that the hussar habits 
and energy of Blucher would bring 
the Prussians first into the field; and 
that, from the methodical and cautious 
character of the Duke of Wellington, 
he would not make any forward move- 
ment till the whole of his forces were 
concentrated. Now the author says, 
that this plan may sound very well to 
those who judge of military plans by 
words alone, but those who ring it 
to the test of professional or logical 
investigation, will prove it to have 
originated in a complete confusion of 
ideas, and in a ont - define 
the exact meaning of the very language 
on which it vere have ion re 
and he proceeds to shew that the two 
armies were too near to one another 
and in too close correspondence to 
permit any separation ; that they could 
not, except by their own mismanage- 
ment, be attacked in detail, and t 
to rush in between two armies so 
situated, would be to rush headlong 
into the lion’s den. The assailant could 
not aim a blow at one enemy, with- 
out the certainty of being struck in 
flank or rear by the other, and obliged 
to fight two battles instead of one ; and 
if thrown upon the defensive, forced 
to make front in two different direc- 
tions, as actually happened to the 
French in consequence of the lauded 
manceuvres here mentioned. He con- 
siders, (p. 75,) that even after the 
victory over the Prussians at Fleurus 
and Quatrebras, “so feeble and ill- 
conceived was Napoleon’s entire 
of operations, that his situation had 
in no respect been improved by his 
temporary success.” He says, “the 
greatest error committed bythe French 
commander during this entire campai, 
of errors, was that of allowing the 
British to retire unassailed from 
Quatrebas. Whether Ney could 
have held them fast till the arrival of 
Napoleon’s army is certainly a matter 
of doubt ; but the attempt should have 
been made, as it offered the only chance 
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of striking a blow at them before they 
renewed their communication with 
the Prussians.” The author observes, 
(p. 98,) that the charge cannot be 
made out “that the allied commanders 
were surprised by Napoleon at the 
opening of the campaign,” for it was 

together optional with them to fight 
or not, as they pleased. 

During the latter part of the battle 
of Waterloo, when all hopes of success 
were vain, the author says :— 

‘‘No steps evincing military genius or 
boldness of conception were adopted by 
Napoleon ; half measures alone were con- 
tinued. We discover no personal exertion 
on his part to arrest the progress of dis- 
order. Nothing whatever was done; the 
gallant army that fought so bravely in the 
cause of this ignoble man had no alterna- 
tive but victory, which for hours had been 
unattainable, in the total ruin by which it 
was overwhelmed.” 

And, as the conclusion of the whole « 

‘¢ He appears here, not like a great man 
grappling with his last breath against ad- 
versity, but like an ignoble gambler in- 
furiated by his losses, and dashing to earth 
the dice on which he had staked his for- 
tunes.”’ 


In closing these volumes we must 
say, that even to those who will be 
slow in acceding to all the author's 
conclusions, and who may listen 
with suspicion to reasonings, formed 
as they may think on too partial 
views; still there is in the whole 
narrative rich matter for reflection 
and comparison with other accounts, 
and extensive information connected 
with military affairs. We think the 
author throughout is inclined too 
highly to estimate the Prussian army ; 
and we advance without hesitation 
this affirmation on our own credit, 
that during the late war, the Prussian 
privates and oflicers were, as a body, in- 
ferior to the French; and itis alsoa fact, 
that the name of Napoleon had a great 
effect on the minds of the continental 
armies opposed to him, especially on 
the young soldiers, and such unmilitary 
troops as the Belgians, &c.: this was 
even felt at Waterloo, among troops 
that were protected by the British line. 
As regards the French marshals, we 
place Soult and Davoust at the head ; 
though each of them had great de- 
fects detracting from the character of 
——— and successful commanders. 
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Again, the French army was inferior to 
our own in two respects—inferior in 
active courage, and more in passive re- 
sistance. Had the Duke of Welling- 
ton had his Spanish army with him 
and his first battalions instead of his 
raw and half-disciplined levies, and 
had he been joined by Blucher in the 
early part of the day, the battle of 
Waterloo would have been over by 
noon, and the whole French army 
swept from the field. Again, the French 
cavalry are far inferior to the British 
in their horsemanship; in fact they 
have, compared with ours, a very bad 
seat on the saddle. When Ney col- 
lected his immense body of cavalry, 
heavy and light, for his celebrated 
charge at Waterloo, it entirely failed ; 
for they never attempted to break 
through a single square of infantry, 
which was the only good purpose they 
could effect ; and after some alarm at 
their first formidable appearance among 
the young soldiers, and some nervous 
and irregular fire, they were looked 
on without any other feeling than that 
of satisfaction, for having temporarily 
relieved the squares from the fire of 
the artillery. ‘The chief misfortune of 
the English at Waterloo was in being 
driven trom La Haye Sainte on the 
failure of their ammunition, which, 
had the back wall of the dwelling 
been opened, could have been easily 
supplied ; but the battle was admirably 
fought and won, whether we consider 
the skill of the commander or the 
bravery and devotion of the men; and 
the fact is, that the ultimate success 
of this battle was never for a moment 
doubtful. 


Memoirs of the Jacobites of 1715 and 


1745. By Mrs. Thomson. 

I.and 1I. 8vo. 

THESE volumes contain biographies 
of the Marquess of Tullibardine, the 
Earls of Mar, Derwentwater and 
Nithisdale, Lords Kenmure and Lovat, 
Sir John Maclean, the Master of Sin- 
clair, Rob Roy, and Cameron of 
Lochiel. The most interesting of these 
victims to mistaken views of personal 
duty and national welfare have been 
immortalized by men of genius. Poets, 
romance-writers, and historians have 
exercised their powers on behalf of 
the heroism of Lady Nithisdale, the 
honourable virtues of Lord Derwent- 
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water, the wild daring of Rob Roy, and 
the woes of the fair-haired Lochiel. 
Mrs. Thomson has had the use of some 
unpublished materials of considerable 
value, and has thus been enabled to 
give new interest to the ever-attractive 
narrative of their sufferings and ad- 
ventures. In her work the worthless 
and unprincipled Earl of Mar again 
leads this unfortunate band; but, in 
spite of all Mrs. Thomson’s new infor- 
mation, he still remains a poor, paltry, 
and incompetent intriguer. It is a 
great misfortune to her book that it 
opens with such a subject. Many 
persons, after reading 150 pages about 
the unworthy Mar, will throw the 
work aside in disgust, little dreaming 
that it contains matter so interesting 
as the notices of Lochiel and Rob 
Roy. In the former she has had ac- 
cess to a MS. narrative written by 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, which has 
given considerable value to that por- 
tion of the work. Donald Cameron 
of Lochiel was indeed, on the whole, 
the worthiest of these unfortunate 
men. Descended from the black chiefs 
of Lochiel, and son of the beautiful 
daughter of Robert Barclay the quaker 
laird of Ury, he grew up amidst the 
sighs of his clansmen, who remem- 
bered with sorrow that it had been 
said from old time, that a fair Lochiel 
should never prosper. Fate seemed 
to mark him for something extra- 
ordinary, even from his birth. His 
parents had twelve children, all healthy 
and beautiful; but, alas for the hopes 
of the clan, they were all “ladies”— 
for so it was the courtesy to call the 
daughters of a chieftain. This singular 
succession of girls gave rise to some 
lines which we remember to have heard 
in Scotland years ago, as handed down 
by tradition. 


“What now’s the luck the leddy’s got ? 
Laddie ? lassie? ane? or twa? 

Donald sighed, ‘ Anither leddy ! 
Whare’s the tocher for them a’ ?’’’ 


At length Lochiel was delighted by 
the birth of a son ; delighted, notwith- 
standing the little fellow was in com- 
plexion fair, like his sisters, and there- 
fore but a poor representative of the 


clan of Donald Dhu. The quiver of 
the chief was filled up by two other 
sons; and this fine family of fifteen 
children all grew up to manhood and 
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womanhood, and were long remem- 
bered and renowned in the neighbour- 
hood of Auchnacarry. Their mother, 
the young quakeress, was a woman of 
great intelligence, and under her care 
the twelve “ ladies” were so admirably 
brought up, that the fame of their 
good sense as well as of their beauty 
extended throughout the Highlands 
(i. 382). It became a sort of fashion 
for the young highland heirs to select 
one of Lochiel’s tocherless daughters, 
and, in due time, the whole twelve 
were married to heads of houses, and 
formed a confederacy of Jacobite 
families, which added greatly to the 
importance of their father, and, after 
his exile, to that of their brother, the 
fair Lochiel. 

Their father was “out” in 1715, and 
was in consequence obliged to take re- 
fuge on the continent; but hisheart was 
ever in the Highlands, and his exile was 
relieved by occasional stolen visits to his 
home, where, amongst his numerous 
sons-in-law, he was enabled to remain in 
perfect security. In the meantime the 
clan continued faithful to his eldest son, 
the fair Lochiel, who exercised amongst 
them the authority of a chieftain, but 
held all his possessions in trust for his 
father. He was one of those who 
strove to dissuade Charles Edward 
from the attempt in 1745, and it is 
well known that he went to the prince at 
Borodale for that purpose. Brought 
over to give his reluctant consent to 
the rash enterprise, he joined the re- 
bellion with a heart full of sadness, 
although when once in the field no 
man distinguished himself by greater 
daring. At Culloden, Lochiel fell, 
wounded with grape shot in both ancles. 
His brothers bore him off the field in 
their arms, and for some time he lay 
concealed in the Braes of Bannoch 
(i. 367), and afterwards on Ben Aulder 
(i. 373). In the meanwhile his clan 
was brutally massacred, his paternal 
residence was sacked, ruined, burnt, 
utterly razed to the ground, and him- 
self was hunted from place to place 
by soldiers, who with a view to his 
recognition were furnished with a 
portrait of him which had been found 
in his own house. At one time, whilst 
searching in the neighbourhood where 
he lay concealed, his pursuers fell in 
with a gentleman who, being of fair 
complexion, was ry arrested and 
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carried off in triumph to the Duke of 
Cumberland at Fort Augustus. On 
the way thither the prisoner, finding 
that he was supposed to be Lochiel, 
would give no explanation; but when 
they arrived at head-quarters, his 
captors had the mortification to dis- 
cover that their fair prisoner was not 
Lochiel, but his cousin and brother- 
in-law, the husband of one of his twelve 
sisters, Barclay of Ury, who had been 
visiting Lochiel in his retreat. A 
short imprisonment was the only in- 
convenience to Barclay, and the time 
thus gained was of the greatest service 
to Lochiel. He effected a junction with 
Charles Edward under circumstances 
of the most romantic interest. For 
six or seven days they remained to- 
gether in Macpherson of Clunie’s 
“ cage,” one of the most singular re- 
treats ever contrived by the wit of 
man, and finally they effected their 
escape together into France. But Lo- 
pe sa not fitted for exile; his affec- 
tions were bound by ten thousand ties to 
his wild native hills, and the free-will 
offerings which his tenants and clans- 
men continued to send from time to 
time to their beloved chief kept alive 
his deep yearning after home. In vain 
he strove to rouse the worthless prince 
for whom he had sacrificed every 
thing to make some further exertion. 
Sunk in the arms of his Delilah, Charles 
Edward heard and slighted the plain- 
spoken appeals of Lochiel, and the 
gallant chief drooped and died “ under 
the pressure of hopeless sorrow, or, to 
use the words of one who spoke from 
tradition, ‘ of a broken heart.’” (i. 385.) 
“ His memory,” says Campbell, “is 
still fondly cherished among the high- 
landers by the appellation of the 
‘ gentle Lochiel,’ for he was famed for 
his social virtues as much as his martial 
and magnanimous (though mistaken) 
loyalty.” (Works, 1i. 38.) 

This is the only one of many melan- 
choly histories which may be found 
detailed in Mrs. Thomson's work. 


The Tiara and the Turban. 


By S.S. 
Hill, esq. 2 vols. 

MR. HILL is evidently neither a 
scholar, nor an artist, nor a scientific 
philosopher; but he is a person of 
sense and observation, who has left his 
native land to see new forms of society 
and new aspects of nature, and he 
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has given us the result of his observa- 
tions in these volumes, which afford 
many pleasing sketches of what he has 
seen, and many judicious reflections on 
variations in government, laws, and 
customs, in those nations among whose 
inhabitants he dwelt. All we can do 
is to make a few separate and insulated 
extracts of those passages which strike 
us as more particularly worthy of at- 
tention. And first let us point out for 
peculiar abhorrence and condemnation 
the following instance of cruelty which 
our author met with among the inha- 
bitants of one of the Swiss cantons : 


‘To be exact, I stood by the side of one 
of the twenty women of the mountains, 
all occupied in tearing the skins off the 
living frogs, that the purchasers might fry 
them alive. They had each a bag at hand 
that might have contained two bushels of 
frogs, and ever and anon, as the purchasers 
stood and held the plate to receive them, 
and were occupied in keeping them from 
crawling away, the vendor thrust her hand 
into the bag, and took out one at a time, 
and, after cutting off the point of the nose; 
by a dexterous twitch left the animal in an 
instant entirely without his skin; and in 
this manner plates after plates were filled 
with the flain living creatures, ready to 
be placed over the red-hot coals, that the 
Christians might the better relish their 
hateful meal.’’ 


We have seen great cruelty towards 
these poor unoffending creatures in 
the streets of Paris and of Brussels, 
but not equal to the above; and all 
we can hope is, that Providence has 
not given to these cold-blooded animals 
much sensibility to pain. But what 
can be said of the fiends who torment 
them, or the state of ignorance (which 
must be the parent ofsuchinsensibility) 
in which by their teachers, pastors, and 
rulers, they are allowed to remain? 
Of the climate of the north of Italy, 
the author thus speaks : 


‘¢ From the time of descending the Alps, 
in the end of September, up to the middle 
of November, while at Florence, I had 
seen no rain, nor had any cloud in all 
that time obscured the sun for an hour. 
The air was always serene and dry, and 
till the end of Octcber, at Florence, suffi- 
ciently warm within doors to render a fire 
unnecessary. But in the early days of 
November the air gradually became colder 
and colder until the middle of that month, 
when the variable state of the wind indi- 
cated approaching change in the weather, 
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which was soon realised in a tempest of 
thunder, lightning, and rain in a deluge, 
which continued, with short intermissions, 
for several days. The temperature of the 
atmosphere was now changed to that of 
the coldest we experience in October ; 
but, though the sky soon recovered its 
wonted deep azure, and the sun its accus- 
tomed brightness, the winds which now 
rushed down from the snow-capped moun- 
tains in the vicinity of the Tuscan capital 
grew daily colder, until the third week in 
November, when I quitted Florence, then 
quite as cold as we usually find the weather 
in the south of England at that season ; 
but the air was ever bracing and clear.”’ 


The author observes that Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Turin, are all subject 
to great variety of temperature, all 
very cold in winter, and, with the ex- 
ception of Venice, subject to great 
heat in summer. Leghorn and Pisa 
enjoy a much milder climate. Venice, 
it is said, enjoys for three out of the 
four seasons of the year the same de- 
licious climate which Florence and 


Milan experience in the autumn and 
spring; but Pisa, which is on the 
Arno, and within five miles of the sea, 
is considered as the most healthy, as 


well as possessed of the mildest cli- 
mate, of any of the cities of Italy, and 
is to be preferred as a winter residence. 

Those who have been used to con- 
sider Italy as possessed of a paradisiacal 
climate,—skies ever bright and serene, 
and the soft air ever fanned with the 
wings of zephyrs,—will learn with sur- 
prise, that when Mr. Hill was at Naples 
the mountains were covered with 
frozen snow, “and that he found it 
necessary to seek a more genial climate,” 
and “that he was driven from Naples 
by the badness of the climate.” 

On the humanity »of the Mussul- 
mans, the author gives the following 
anecdote. In one of the streets of 
Constantinople.he observed an old man 
anxiously soliciting alms. He carried 
a box with him, into which, at every 
stall, some charitable Mussulman dropt 
a para. The author, with superior 
liberality, intended to bestow half a 
piastre as soon as opportunity offered. 


‘* But I had no sooner intimated (to my 
guide) my intention of putting in half a 
piastre, than I learned that the collection 
which the good Mussulman was making, 
though it should be for a charity, was for 
one of a very different description from 
any that an European might be prepared 
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to expect., It was for an account which 
we might even scarce have looked for in 
a society where the true Christian spirit 
was indeed predominant over every selfish 
feeling else. The collection, in a word, 
which the charitable old man gathered with 
so much ease, was for the necessities of 
one of the canine inhabitants of the city, 
and, as my guide learnt as we passed along 
by the remarks which were incidentally 
made, for an especial case of one of the 
Semales of the species, whose lately-pro- 
duced little litter had brought her to the 
verge of starvation, which should involve a 
half-score at least of both sexes of her 
kind in equal perdition, until this timely 
interference for their preservation.” 


Towards the end of the volume there 
is. an account of the author’s visit to 
the slave market, always an interesting 
subject, but which is too long to ex- 
tract: and at Naples he saw, as we 
have seen, the miracle of St. Januarius ; 
but what we believe to be a clever de- 
ception, not at all impossible to ac- 
count for, he considers as “a miracle 
beyond confutation !” 


Sir Edward Thomason’s Memoirs during 
half a Century. 2 vols. 

THIS is a work of a very singular 
kind. We hardly know how to describe 
it. It is an autobiography, extending 
from the year 1793 to 1845, of one who 
began life by serving his time as a pupil 
to Messrs. Boulton and Co. at Soho, 
and afterwards commenced his manu- 
factures at Birmingham. It contains 
the history of a long succession, during 
half a century, of the most ingenious 
mechanical inventions, and of the 
honours which accompanied their ac- 
ceptance by the world. The pages of 
these volumes are crowded with letters 
of praise and thanks from most of the 
persons of the age illustrious in rank, 
or eminent in science and literature ; 
they contain the history of many in- 
ventions which have conduced much to 
the conveniences of life, and to the 
improvement of art; and, which is of 
far more value than all the rest, they 
reflect the image of a right-minded and 
worthy man, conducting his life by the 
highest and best principles, and in all 
the engagements of business, and in 
the long prosperity of his career, pre- 
serving a deep sense of gratitude to 
that Being from whose bountiful hand 
all the blessings of his life had flowed. 
Much as we admire the activity of Sir 
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E. Thomason’s mind, and the usefui 
application of his talents, there is 
something still more attractive to us 
in these pages, in the moral character 
of the man. There is a simplicity and 
openness in his disposition, a liberality 
and gentlemanly feeling in his conduct, 
which seem to have been duly appre- 
ciated by those who knew him, and 
which are clearly reflected in this the 
plain mirror of his past life. We feel 
that we can do no real justice to the 
book; but we shall extract a few 
passages which, we trust, will induce 
our readers to turn to the original, 
where the scientific will gain in- 
struction, and the unlearned will meet 
amusement. 

In 1796 the author invented a steam 
fire-ship to steer herself into the 
enemy’s harbours, with machinery to 
turn the rudder at given points. It 
was very ingenious, but one important 
point was considered fatal to its suc- 
cess—that the sea near any harbour 
is never sufficiently quiet to admit of 
the vessel being propelled and steered 
compatible with the inventor's calcu- 
lation. He then invented a windmill, 
to be moved with one sail, to pump 
water out of ponds; but this also had 
its weak point, for the machinery of 
the sail was displaced by a gust of 
wind. The third invention was that 
of carriage steps which should move 
up and down, fold and unfold them- 
selves by the action of opening and 
shutting the door, the inventor pre- 
suming that every physician and sur- 
geon keeping a close carriage would 
use them. Unfortunately, the year 
after this invention, the shape of car- 
riages was altered, and, instead of being 
flat sided and straight, a form abso- 
lutely essential to these self-moving 
steps, the doors were made in a bulged 
form, not at all adapted to the ma- 
chinery requisite to admit the roller 
to work easily on the curved lever. 
Then camean improvement in the locks 
of fowling pieces, but this did not an- 
swer; however, the improved corkscrew 
succeeded, and its use was so widely 
spread that Lord Valentia once, stay- 
ing for refreshment a short time at an 
Arab city on the borders of the Red 
Sea, heard the native servant call out, 
‘Bring me the Thomason.” Then 
came the sliding toasting fork, now in 
general use, and then the sliding hearth 
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brushes, and the sword canes. The 
author then sent out 5,000 medals to 
Buenos Ayres, while a brother manu- 
facturer forwarded 300 warming-pans 
to improve the temperature of the 
Brazilian summers. ‘The medals came 
back to the Birmingham melting pot, 
but the warming-pans were sold to a 
good profit, having been considered 
“as an improved invention upon the 
ladle for lifting the juice of the sugar 
cane from the boiler.” Mr. Thomason, 
having soon after received an order 
from the government of St. Domingo 
for a snuff box, informs us of this 
curious fact: “ The Haytian Chargé 
d’ Affaires who brought over this order 
presented me with an extraordinary 
tamarind stone, having an exact pro- 
file of one of Christopher’s generals 
who was condemned to be hanged on 
a tamarind tree in the garden of the 
palace, near where he had committed 
a foul murder. The tree had ever 
since produced only three or four fruits, 
the stones of which bear the exact 
profile of the departed general, and 
consequently these tamarind stones 
were extremely sought after.” The 
author possessed this extraordinary 
lusus nature set asa ring. At p. 64 of 
vol. i. we find in the inside of a watch- 
case, containing very curious geologi- 
cal and metallic tables, a list of the 
author’s inventions, a few of which 
only we have mentioned. At p. 68 we 
are informed that Baron Denon told 
the author in Paris, “ That it was a 
singular fact that in all his travels in 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, &c. he knew no 
bronze vase of any magnitude, and re- 
marked that, had Buonaparte been suc- 
cessful in conquering England, the first 
note entered in his pocket-book was to 
possess himself of the marble vase at 
Warwick Castle.”* We next find a pair 
of crutches with sliding silver tubes 
and self-acting springs, made for the 
Marquess of Anglesea, which could 
also be used as a walking-cane. 





* This gigantic and beautiful vase the 
author afterwards remodelled in bronze, 
vid. p. 93 (1816) and p. 192; it took six 
years to model, cast, and sculpture. N.B. 
We think this vase very badly and un- 
fortunately placed in a shabby greenhouse 
at Warwick, and would prefer moving it 
into the great hall; but, properly, a small 
classical temple, such as that at Lord Bess- 
borough’s, should be built for it—Rev. 
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We cannot, however, afford space 
to follow the author step by step 
through his ingenious, useful, and 
honourable career, but must point 
out, as we proceed, a few of those 
passages which we think particularly 
interesting, as p. 112, &c. on the 
diamond, both as regards its properties 
and its history. It appears that in Eng- 
land wecanonly calculate on having had 
four very large diamonds of the value of 
10,0002. : 1, the Auckland ; 2, British 
Crown ; 3, the Piggott; 4, the Pitt, or 
Regent diamond. This is allowed to 
be the finest if not the largest diamond 
in the world. The kings of France 
wore this diamond in their hats. 
Buonaparte fixed it in the pommel of 
his sword. The largest diamond ex- 
isting (if a real diamond it is) is the 
Portugal uncut, weighing 1680 carats, 
and valued at 5,644,800/. What is 
suspicious, the Portuguese Government 
refused to shew it to Mr. Mawe, our 
mineralogist, and he doubts whether 
it may not be—a white topaz. At p. 
156 is an account of the Portland 
Vase, which appears to have been 
uchess of Portland of 
The 


bought by the 
the Medici family for 5,000/. 
author says of this very singular work 
of art— 


‘This vase is a most singular and ex- 
traordinary work of art, the most so of 
anything of the kind which I have seen of 
its character and style. In the first place, 
the artist at that period had the aptitude 
first to blow, in purple glass, a beautiful 
form of a vase, with handles attached. 
Even so far this is considered in our 
day a masterpiece of skill at our best glass 
houses. Secondly, with the oxide of tin, 
forming an opaque white glass, the artist 
managed to cover the whole of the purple 
vase with this white opaque glass, and al- 
most to the thickness of a quarter of an 
inch. The artist then, in the manner of 
cutting a cameo upon the onyx stone, cut 
the opaque glass away, leaving the white 
figures and allegory embossed upon the 
purple.” 


We must add what the author says 
on his attempt to imitate it— 


‘¢ This so much astonished me, and also 
Mr. Riddle, of the Birmingham Neath 
glassworks, that we made many trials to 
accomplish this art, but all to no purpose. 
The clever workmen did succeed in blowing 
the classical vase in contour, and in at- 
taching to it a pair of handles; but we 
could not succeed in covering the vase with 
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the white opaque glass : the degree of tem- 
perature essential to form the liquid white 
glass, induced the white opaque, at the in- 
stant an attempt was made to’ put it on or 
surround the purple, to force the purple 
away from the heat, and crack it in end- 
less strive, and crush it into a chaos of 
confusion. The Portland vase thus exhi- 
bits one instance of superior skill by the 
ancients.” 


At p. 161 we meet with a strange 
proposs from Sir W. Couzens to Sir 
j. Thomason, to make a gold piece the 
size of a guinea, but only the weight of 
half a one, to prevent the coin being 
sent out of the kingdom, or melted 
down. When this was shown to the 
Prince Regent he said, “ Sir William, 
ou must try again; for nothing will 
induce my subjects to fancy that ten 
shillings and sixpence will Took like a 
guinea, unless they were all simulta- 
neously filled with champagne.” At p. 
171 is a very curious narrative of a 
discovery made at Paris of a few me- 
dals, the dies of which were secretly 
executed in 1804, when a 
threatened his invasion of England. 
On the obverse, the head of Napoleon ; 
on the reverse, Anteeus vanquished by 
Hercules; legend, Descente en An- 
gleterre. On the exergue, ee a 
Londres en 1804. Denon held these 
dies in secret during the period the flo- 
tilla and French army were at Bou- 
logne, ready, in the event of success, 
to strike off the medals in the royal 
mint of France, and issue them as if 
struck off at the royal mint of London ! 
Denon secreted the dies, and about 
half a dozen of the medals, in the wall 
of his house, and it was not till his 
death that the discovery was made. 
At p. 204 the reader will read with 
pleasure the proposal, and see the de- 
signs, for a classical service of plate, 
formed in design almost entirely from 
the Parthenon, for George the Fourth. 
It was only owing to want of funds on 
the part of the prince that this was not 
executed. If it had, the prince would 
have sat down to soup tureens made 
like cinerary urns; curry dishes con- 
taining the dispute between Neptune 
and Minerva; the dinner plates illus- 
trating the birth of Minerva; the dish 
covers adorned with the battle of the 
Centaurs ; the candelabra representing 
the Temple of Demosthenes. The 
flaggons were presided over by the 
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river god Tlissus, and the salt cellars 
were guarded by Neptune and his tri- 
dent. But the prince could not raise 
35,000 guineas, and the heathen deities 
remained quietly at Birmingham. At 
p- 304 and the following pages we have 
a very interesting series of medals, 
containing an engraved abridgment of 
the leading points in natural philoso- 
phy 3 as mechanics, optics, electricity, 

ydrostatics, &c. Professor Leslie, 
among others, acknowledged with gra- 
titude the present of these medals from 
the author. At the end of his letter 
he says, “But why did you admit 
phrenology among the sciences? It 
should be placed beside astrology, as 
only fit to occupy crazy old women.... 
I have, however, no objection to see 
phrenology as an article of trade, since 
silly people must be amused; but call 
it not science.” 

We have now only time to allude to 
another great work of our ingenious 
artist, a series of sixty large medals of 
three inches in diameter, containing 
copies fromthe ancient masters, of sub- 
jects from the Creation of Adam to 
the Ascension. See p. 406, &c. These 
were executed in 1827 and 1828. 
When Lady Granville saw this series, 
richly gilt, in the author’s possession, 
she exclaimed, “ O that I had invented 


and done a work like this! my soul 


shall live.” 


The Reformation and Anti-Reformation 
in Bohemia. From the German. 8vo. 
2 vols. 

THE advertisement by which our 
attention was drawn to this work an- 
nounced it as a companion to D’Au- 
bigné’s History of the Reformation ; 
but it rather belongs to another de- 
partment of the theological library, 
and will stand beside the volumes of 
Dr. McCrie and Count Krasinski, 
who have described, not the success, 
but the suppression of that great re- 
ligious movement. It was met with 
on the continent by an English gen- 
tleman, and, conceiving it likely to be 
useful, he engaged a foreigner, living 
in this country, to translate it, with 
such adaptations as were desirable, 
and the addition of a few illustrative 
notes. 

Although the author’s name does 
not appear, we learn from the preface 


that he is “ of Bohemian blood, though 
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not an inhabitant of that country,” 
and a member of the Royal Society of 
Arts in the capital.* The difficulties 
attending the undertaking were un- 
usually great, and even a native would 
scarcely have found the task more 
easy, on which account the author's 
industry must be borne in mind while 
forming an estimate of his book. 


‘*Bohemia has hitherto remained almost 
isolated from German literature; Bohe- 
mian theologians as rarely write for Ger- 
many as German authors write concerning 
Bohemia.—Who, indeed, could attempt 
the necessary researches respecting the 
history of the Bohemian Anti-Reforma- 
tion? In Bohemia itself nothing has 
been published, for there a desire rather 
exists that that history should continue in 
oblivion. . . . The censorship of the press 
has also prohibited Bohemian authors from 
speaking in praise of Bohemia’s stedfast 
confessors. . . . . The archives are in- 
accessible, and, though there are printed 
documents extant, they are nevertheless 
uncommonly rare in the libraries of Ger- 
many.’’ Preface, p. v. vi. 

Theauthor haslaudably endeavoured 
to fill up a gap in German church his- 
tory, and, at the same time, to preserve 
the fragments which remain of Bo- 
hemian martyrology from extinction. 
“ Being possessed of many valuable 
Bohemian literary treasures, and having 
access to the extant books which were 
a an age by learned exiles from 
Bohemia to the town-library of Zit- 
tau, and furnished likewise with several 
rare documents from the collections at 
Dresden and Gérlitz, as also from the 
library of the United Brethren in 
Hernnhut,” he has thus produced a 
work, which he modestly calls an essay, 
but which, from doing much toward 
filling up a chasm, is entitled to a 
better name. Much, he proceeds to 
inform us, has been quoted at length 
from contemporary writings, (espe- 
cially from the Latin work De Per- 
secutione Bohemica, ) partly on account 
of their rarity, and partly that they 
may speak for themselves ; nor are 
these writers exclusively Protestant, 
“for the conscientious Romanists, Pes- 
sina, Balbin, and Pelzel, are also in- 
troduced.” (p. vii. viii.) 





* At p. 158, vol. ii. we learn, that the 
author’s ancestors emigrated in 1690, 
their departure having been prevented 
hitherto by imprisonment, 
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The introductory history, after 
sketching the first conversion of Bo- 
hemia, and its subsequent intercourse 
with the Wickliffites, details the trans- 
actions of the Hussite period, the pro- 
gress of the Utraquistic controversy, 
and the rise of the United Brethren. 
The reign of Ferdinand I. (the brother 
of Charles V.) occupies some space, as 
do the events preceding the Thirty 
Years’ War, which forms the principal 
subject. The military and civil history 
of that time has been copiously writ- 
ten, and may be found in the pages of 
Bougeant, Schiller, Harte, and Hol- 
lings, as well as incidentally in those 
of Pfeffel, Coxe, and the Annals of the 
Empire by Voltaire. But the religious 
history has hitherto had to be gleaned 
rather than reaped in those fields, and 
such as have wondered before at its 
scantiness, will now be surprised at its 
plenty. 

The causes of the war are distinctly 
traced through the reigns of the tolerant 
Rudolph, Matthias, and Ferdinand IT. 
From the various authorities which 
the writer has been enabled to consult, 
more light is now thrown upon that 

eriod than by any work hitherto 
a in this country. The events 
attending the transitory reign of the 
elector Frederick are related at suf- 
ficient length ; but, as the author says, 
withreference to the battle of the White 
Hill, “ the inquiry into the mediate and 
immediate results of that battle upon 
the Protestants is of more importance 
to us.” (vol. i. p. 369.) The contents 
of the tenth chapter supply us with a 
melancholy outline of that portion of 
the work :—“ Imprisonment of the Di- 
rectors and Defenders ; Inquisitions ; 
Execution of the Leaders; Oration to 
their Memory ; Other Punishments ; 
Confiscation of Protestant Estates ; 
Treatment of the Evangelicals in Mo- 
ravia.” 

In the second volume this subject is 
pursued in detail, through seven chap- 
ters, exhibiting such a tissue of in- 
ternal history as few authors have had 
the means of collecting. After 1631 
the accounts are confessedly scanty, 
owing to the concurring causes of ex- 
tirpation, concealment, and, it must be 
added, of outward compliance. Con- 
nected with the persecution is the emi- 
gration of such families and persons as 
tled from it, on which head the par- 
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ticulars are interesting and full. The 
existence of “secret Protestants” in 
Bohemia brings us down to the Edict 
of Toleration of Joseph II. the forma- 
tion of evangelical communities, and 
the subsequent condition of the Pro- 
testants. The last chapter contains 
a specific account of the Moravian 
brethren to the present time, and the 
fate of Bohemian exiles in various 
parts of Germany. 

It is obvious that from a work of 
this kind selections might be multi- 
plied to any extent; our task, there- 
fore, is not to note down everything 
interesting, but only to give a few 
specimens, which will serve, with the 
previous analysis, to convey a correct 
idea of it. 

The following extract from the ac- 
count of the persecution under Ferdi- 
nand I. reminds us of the duplicity of 
Arefaste, who joined the “ Heretics of 
Orleans” in 1017, for the purpose of 
observing and betraying them. (See 
Faber’s Vallenses, p. 135, and Elliott 
on the Apocalypse, vol. ii. p. 552.) 

“ When Zahera was asked how he dared 
to oppose principles which only a short 
time previously he approved of in all se- 
riousness, he replied, ‘The only reason 
why I went to Luther was, that I might 
know him and the Picards the better, and 
thus be more able to oppose them.’’’ 
(i. 60.)* 

During the same period we meet 
with a trait which reminds us of the 
enormities in the Corcyrean sedition, 
as described by Thucydides, in the se- 
cond Roman triumvirate, and in the 
first persecution of the Huguenots. 

‘¢ Every kind of outrage might now be 
perpetrated with impunity against all who 
were not of the Calixtine, or the Romish 
faith ; and indeed, if any one was unwilling 
to pay his creditor, he needed only to ac- 
cuse him of Picardism, and all was settled, 
for he was immediately banished.’’ (p.61.) 


But persecution produces two sorts 
of fruit, the odious and the heroic. 
When Prostiborsky was put to the 
rack on suspicion of maintaining in- 
telligence with Saxony, he bit off his 
tongue (as Lena in Grecian history 





* Zahera was not in full communion 
with the Romanists, as he belonged to the 
Calixtines, who received the sacrament in 
both kinds, and was administrator of their 
consistory.—Revy. 
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is said to have done), and when taken 
from the torture he wrote down this 
reason: “That I may not be induced 
by pain to declare what is false against 
myself or others, I have disabled my- 
self from speaking at all.” (p. 57.) 

During the period of comparative 
quiet under Maximilian IT. the Bohe- 
mian Brethren were engaged in their 
celebrated translation of the Scrip- 
tures, which bears the name of the 
Brethren’s Bible. “Copies are now 
very rare, for during the anti-Refor- 
mation they were committed to the 
flames. Among the few that are known 
to exist is an excellent one in the Mu- 
seum of Prague, lately obtained from 
Zittau.” (p. 112.) At p. 376 it is 
mentioned, that after the battle of the 
White Hill, and the surrender of 
Prague, 

‘*The Spanish and Low Country sol- 
diers ransacked the libraries of the citizens, 
doubtless at the instigation of the Roman 
clergy, and, selecting all the Bohemian 
books, burned many thousands of them 
in the public places, without any one con- 
sidering whether or not they really de- 
served to be committed tothe flames. In 
this tumult, the whole edition of Dalimil’s 
Chronicles, with the exception of three 
copies, was burnt.’’ 


The author observes in a note, 
“Hence the scarcity of old Bohemian 
books ;” and in a passage quoted from 
the Romanist Pelzel (at vol. ii. p. 80) 
it is asserted, that “a Bohemian book 
and a scarce book have from that time 
become quite synonymous.” At p. 82 
we incidentally learn that the former 
statement is taken from this writer, as 
well as the suggestion concerning the 
dominant clergy, as he calls them. 

Pelzel has drawn, with a candid 
pencil, a melancholy picture of the 
ensuing state of learning in Bohemia : 


** As high as the Bohemians had risen 
in the arts and sciences under Maximilian 
and Rudolph II., just so low were they 
now sinking. I do not know a single ex- 
ample [instance ?] of a learned man who 
distinguished himself in Bohemia by any 
marks of erudition after the expulsion of 
the Protestants. The Caroline University 
was in the hands of the Jesuits, or, as it 
were, destroyed. .. . Most of the schools 
were managed by Jesuits and monks, 
where little more than bad Latin was 
taught. . . . They also endeavoured thereby 
to efface all remembrance of the former 
erudition and the former freedom of Bo- 
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hemia. For the same reason, moreover, 
they made their pupils believe that, before 
their arrival in Bohemia, there had been 
nothing but extreme ignorance in the land, 
and carefully concealed from the people 
the works of their forefathers, and even 
their names.’’ (vol. ii. p. 79—81.) 


The whole passage contains a violent 
invective against the policy and system 
of “the Society,” who make a conspi- 
cuous figure in this history. Pelzel, 
who wrote a “ Picture of Bohemian 
Learned Men,” speaks of Budowa, who 
was one of the victims of Ferdinand’s 
triumph, in these terms : 


‘“‘He was one of the old caste of the 
serious, reflecting, and inflexible Bohe- 
mians of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. When advised in the prison to 
crave the clemency of the offended Fer- 
dinand II. he answered, ‘I will rather die 
than see the ruin of my country.’ Bu- 
dowa was the last Bohemian, as Brutus 
was the last Roman.” (vol. i. p. 405, 
406.) 


Budowa had accompanied the em- 
bassy from Rudolph I. to Constanti- 
nople in 1578. He had studied the 


. Koran, “and had various conversations 


upon it with some respectable rene- 
gades,” some of whom were brought 
back to the Christian religion. ‘The 
conference which he had with two Ca- 
puchins who visited him in prison is 
very remarkable, as it brings the con- 
troversy into the smallest possible space. 
They said, “ My lord is mistaken in 
that he thinks to know the way of 
salvation ; for, as he is not incorporated 
with the holy Church, he can have no 
part in it,—there being no salvation 
without the pale of the Church.” To 
this he replied, “I have the excellent 
promise, He that believeth on Him shall 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
They departed, smiting their breasts, 
and saying they had never met with 
so obdurate a heretic. Such was the 
account which he gave to an evange- 
lical minister who visited the other 
prisoners (for to himself that favour 
had been denied), and he was anxious 
to have this known, as it had been said 
that he had sent for the Capuchins. (i. 
407-8.) 

The case of Harant is less interest~ 
ing, as he had compromised himself 
too deciledly in the insurrection to 
expect clemency on personal grounds, 
yet he was entitled to the intercession 
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of the Romish clergy, to whom, in his 
capacity of president of the exchequer 
under the temporary government, he 
had behaved considerately. He said, 
in allusion to his holding that office, 


“‘That I took upon me the office of 
president, it surely turned out for the 
benefit of the Roman clergy, whose dues 
I always ordered to be fully remitted to 
them, which no one else would have done.’’ 
(i. 412-13.) 


Harant had distinguished himself as 
a traveller in the East, and the dangers 
he underwent remind us of the perils 
encountered in our own times. After 
the death of his wife, 


‘* He determined to follow the example 
of many of his countrymen by undertaking 
a journey into Asia. ... After having 
stayed some time at Jerusalem, and viewed 
the remarkable places in that city, he went 
by sea to Egypt. From Cairo his curiosity 
impelled him to visit Arabia and the De- 
sert as far as Mount Sinai. Upon his 
return to Cairo, he was attacked by a 
band of Bedouins, who drew him from 
his camel, and stripped him stark naked. 
His companions Herman, Czernin, and 
the others, shared the same indignity. 
Harant had the good fortune, while they 
pulled off his clothes, to convey a purse 
of twenty-four ducats under his foot, and 
to hide it in the sand, or they would have 
found great difficulty in returning to 
Cairo, « . 


‘* He wrote several Latin poems, which 
he distributed among his friends, and as- 
sisted those who devoted themselves to 


erudition. Elias Nysselius, in his Tropzo 
Christi Resurgentis, calls him ‘the prop 
of decaying literature.’ At the request of 
his friends he wrote an account of his 
travels in Asia, which he afterwards pub- 
lished in his mother tongue. . . . This book 
abundantly shows that Harant was well 
versed in ancient and modern history, as 
also in mathematics and zoology, and that 
he was no common observer.’’ (410-11.) 


These cases are taken from the im- 
mediate consequences of Frederick’s 
rash attempt and fall; the slower but 
steady process adopted for furthering 
the “ Anti-Reformation” occupies the 
greater part of the second volume. 
When we read in the “Book of Per- 
secutions” that, after the expulsion of 
the evangelical clergy, “the churches 
were often supplied by dissolute and 
irreligious men,” the testimony, being 
that of an adherent may be challenged 
by the opposite party; but we cannot 
refuse to believe the Romanist Pelzel, 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXY. 
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who says of the Polish monks who 
were called in for that purpose, that 
“they preached and taught, indeed, 
with great zeal; but, on the other 
hand, they led a vicious life. Many 
returned to Poland, cape poolonay 
either seduced or carried off the daugh- 
ters or the wives of thecitizens.” Holyk, 
who was forcibly educated among the 
Romanists, and who thus had an op- 
portunity of observing them, has es- 
timated them at the extremest point 
of profligacy. (ii. 54-56.) 

he author or the editor, in a note 
at p. 205, has remarked a parallel to 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, in the 
cruelty of Hansbursky, governor of 
Schlan. The text itself states that 


‘*Among other cruelties he confined 
fifty men in a chamber of the town-hall, 
so narrow in its dimensions that they 
could scarcely stand, much less sit or lie 
down. Here they were imprisoned for 
three days, without: being allowed to go 
out, even for the most necessary purposes. 
Their fortitude in such distress could not 
but be broken down by infected air, dis- 
gust, and indignation. They were there- 
fore set at liberty, having promised to re- 
ceive instruction in the Papal religion.” 
(ii. 204.) * 

On the other hand the Martyrology, 
or narrative of persons who died in 
adherence to their faith, is so vivid, 
that, to adopt an expression of John- 
son’s, the man is little to be envied 
whose piety would not gain ground in 
perusing it. As some compensation 
for the sufferings they endured, the 
author observes “it is very remarkable 
how frequently we hear of the great 
age to which the exiles attained.” (ii. 
414, note.) 





* The real efficacy of such proceedings 
may be estimated by Llorente’s testimony 
to that of the Inquisition, of which he had 
been secretary: ‘‘ This tribunal wrought 
no conversion.’’ (Preface, p. xix.) In 
Bohemia, ‘‘ when the new converts could 
come to evangelical ministers, they la- 
mented their fall, and again took the sa- 
crament in both forms; but others were 
re-attacked when it was discovered that all 
was not quite right with their conversion. 
There were also imperial commands and 
directions issued from the commissioners 
to force the people a second and a third 
time to confession.” (vol. ii. p. 237.) Fear 
may produce apostacy, but that it should 
be the parent of conviction is scarcely 
possible. 

3 F 
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The methods used to further the 
“ Anti-Reformation” are chiefly re- 
lated in the third chapter of the second 
volume, but we can only glance at 
the contents: “ Expulsion of Protestant 
Schoolmasters and ‘Tutors; Surrender 
of the Caroline College to the Jesuits ; 
Destruction of Protestant Books.” We 
quote, however, from chap. vii. some 
expedients employed for that purpose. 

‘‘ Wishing to persuade the people that 
the Virgin Mary was weeping over the 
unconverted members of the community, 
i. e. the Protestants, they contrived to 
place little fishes in a vessel of water be- 
hind the image, so as that by its motion 
drops of water should be forced to its 
eyes, and these were the tears exhibited 
to the befooled spectators. In other 
places the priest*had a crucifix, the joints 
of which might be moved by means of 
wires. The priest, having his hands be- 
tween its two bearers, could easily manage 
that the image of Christ should salute the 
Romanists with an inclination of the head, 
and that it should turn to the other side 
whenever it was faced by a Protestant. 
A similar trick was played with an image 
of Mary, so made as either to extend the 
arms, as if to embrace or repel any object 
standing before it.’’ (ii. 241.) 

We do not, however, perceive how 
the effect attributed to the first of the 
images was produced, unless it com- 
municated with the vessel of water by 
a pipe. The easiest way, we think, 
would have been to have the head 
hollowed out like a basin, with the 
water and the fishes inside, whose mo- 
tion would easily force the drops out 
at the eyes, as of course they were so 
loosely fitted as to allow of it. The 
second image reminds us of the statue 
of Minerva at ‘Troy, which refuses the 
sign of acceptance to the Trojan sup- 
plicant. (Hom. Iliad, vi. 311; Virgil, 
En. i. 482.) The third may be traced, 
through machinery formerly common 
in Europe, to the Apega of Nabis, the 
Spartan tyrant ; but the effect, in the 
present instance, was to produce a 
moral torture instead of a physical 
one.” 

Here, however, we must stop, as 
our object is, not to supersede the pe- 
rusal of these volumes, but to invite 
our readers to it. We wish that the 





* See Mr. Pearsall’s description of the 
German hie gpse or Maiden, in the Ar- 
cbeologia, vol, xxvii. 
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references had been more specific, as 
the works which are quoted are mostly 
inaccessible here. The circumstance 
of the translator's being a foreigner is 
occasionally discernible, as a native 
pen would sometimes have used other 
expressions. ‘Thus at p. 2, vol. i. con- 
tains should have been inserts, and at 
p- 126 forged should have been framed, 
and it is an unfortunate error, as it 
aggravates a meaning otherwise simple ; 
but such blemishes are compensated 
by the hearty style into which the 
original is rendered. ‘The author's 
and the editor’s notes are not easily 
distinguished ; that at p. 98 (whosever 
it is) seems overstrained, for the lan- 
guage of | ‘Tim. iii. 2, does not appear 
to compel marriage, but to direct the 
conduct in married life, though there 
are respectable names in favour of the 
former interpretation. At p. 8, vol. 
ii. Valencia should be Valence (in 
France). The note on Hollar the en- 
graver (p. 416) is carried too far for 
the author’s purpose, as will be seen 
on referring to Aubrey’s account of 
him, appended to the Letters from the 
Bodleian Library. The typography is 
generally correct,—at least we only 
remember two misprints, viz. may for 
many (i. 45), and 1679 for 1579 (ii. 53). 

We now lay down the work as we 
would part from a friend whose ac- 
quaintance has pleased us, with whom 
we wish to keep up an intercourse, 
and whom we wish to introduce as 
widely as possible. The history of 
Bohemia may now be said to be known 
in this country, and the effects will 
doubtless be traced in many a volume 
yet unwritten. Nor will it be without 
moral fruits in teaching patience by 
example, though such are less visible 
to the eyes of the world. 


Some Account of the Church of St. 
Dunstan in the East, in the City of 
London. [By the Rev. Thomas B. 
Murray, 12.4. Recior.] Dec. 1845. 
TIS is only a sheet of eight pages, 

part of the first bemg occupied with 

au woodcut view of the church; but we 
have seldom seen eight pages filled 
with more substantial information. 

{t is a concise but complete memoir of 

the past and present state of one of 

the metropolitan churches, one of the 
most remarkable in respect of its 
architecture, and not deficient, as these 
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pages show, in many other points of 
interest. Indeed, we heartily wish 
that the incumbents of the rest may 
be induced to compile similar ac- 
counts on a corresponding plan, for 
we are convinced that by such means 
families may be attached more closely 
to their own parish church, to the spot 
where their forefathers worshipped, 
and where their bones now moulder 
in the dust, or their names still linger 
on the walls. 

The matters comprised within this 
concise but complete memorial are 
these :—The account and legend of 
St. Dunstan, a.p. 988.—A general de- 
scription of the church by Stowe, as 
it appeared in 1598.—Ancient patron- 
age of the living in the prior and 
chapter of Christ’s Church, Canter- 
bury.—Transfer of the patronage to 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, A.p. 
1365.—Notice of the recent transfer 
of the Archbishop’s peculiars, of which 
St. Dunstan’s was one, to the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of London.— 
Great antiquity of the old church, ap- 
pearing from a minute in a curious 
manuscript churchwardens’ book, com- 
mencing A.D. 1450, and preserved in 
a good state in the parish_—General 
description of the registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, which com- 
mence A.p. 1558.—Ancient custom ob- 
served of viewing the registers every 
Sunday, according to the 70th canon.— 
Discoveries in 1815 of remains of the 
old chureh.—Extent of buildings con- 
nected with the church before the 
Reformation.—Extracts from the old 
churchwardens’ book respecting the 
removal of the rood-loft, &e.—Ap- 
pearance of the church in Aggas’s 
Plan of London in 1560.—Stowe’s de- 
scription of the interior in his “ Survey 
of London.”—Mention of all the names 
recorded by Stowe and Weever (in 
his “ Funeral Monuments,”) as having 
been inscribed on tombs and tablets 
in the ancient church.—The extent of 
destruction of this church by the fire 
of London in 1666; the two other 
churches in the ward (of Tower) having 
escaped the flames.—Mention of the 
plague of 1665, with the evidence of 
mortality in the parish, as given by 
the register of burials.—Curious re- 
solution of vestry for keeping diseased 
persons out of the church.—The early 
efforts of the parishioners (in 1667) 
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to rebuild their church.—A_ splendid 
contribution of four thousand pounds 
towards the re-edification, by the Lad 
Dyonisia Williamson, widow of Sir 
Thomas Williamson.—Assistance from 
the tax on coals towards the rebuild- 
ing ; to superintend which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was appointed.—Notice 
of the beautiful tower and spire of 
St. Dunstan’s.*—Tradition assigning 
the plan to Sir Christopher Wren’s 
daughter Jane ; grounds stated for the 
probable truth of this story: epitaph 
on Jane Wren in St. Paul's. The 
storm of Nov. 1703 does not injure the 
spire, while the spires and pinnacles 
of some neighbourmg churches suffer 
from the wind.—Notice of Wren’s 
church, with Grinling Gibbons’s wood- 
carving, and Father Smith’s organ.— 
Resolutions of vestry in 1810 to repair 
and then to rebuildt the body of the 
chureh.— Opening of the present church 
in 1821; Wren’s tower and spire re- 
maining.—Description of the present 
church.—Cleansing and restoration of 
the church in 1845: notice of works 
done.—Deseription of the several 
monuments now in the church, thirty 
in number, the inscriptions being gene- 
rally given in full, with notes on some 
of the families whose names are re- 
corded.—Statement of all the names, 
with the dates of burial inscribed on 
the floor of the church, these flag- 
stones being forty-two in number.— 
List of the rectors of the parish from 
1312 to the present time, with short 
biographical notes on Bishops Castelen 
and Barlow, and Archdeacon Jortin.t 
—Names of the present clergy and 
churchwardens. 





* It was an imitation of the church of 
St. Nicholas at Newcastle, but unequal. 
See John Carter’s criticism in Gent. Mag. 
1813, vol. cxxxu1rt. i. 334, 

+ The architect employed was Mr. 
David Laing, who designed®the Custom 
House: ‘‘ with the active assistance of Mr. 
William Tite, who has since arrived at 
great eminence in his profession.” Mr. 
Tite has also superintended the repairs 
and decorations executed last year. 

t Is there not among the Rectors 
another Bishop that Mr. Murray has 
overlooked ? viz. John Mey, S.T.P. from 
1565 to 1573? He was made Bishop of 
Carlisle 1577, and died 1598, 


a 
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FINE ARTS. 


FINE ARTS COMMISSION. 


The fifth Report of the Commissioners 
on the Fine Arts, announces that six arched 
compartments in the House of Lords are 
to be decorated with fresco paintings ; one 
of them to be completed before the others 
are commenced, so as to afford an oppor- 
tunity for judging of the finished work. 
The execution of the first fresco is com- 
mitted to Mr. Dyce,—and the subject 
selected is the cartoon exhibited by him, 
“‘The Baptism of Ethelbert,’? with any 
alterations in the details which may appear 
to the artist advisable. Meanwhile, ‘‘ being 
desirous to afford opportunities for the 
further practice of fresco painting, and for 
the cultivation of the style of design which 
is fitted for it,’’ the Commissioners pro- 
pose that the ‘‘ Upper Waiting Hall’ 
should be decorated with fresco paintings, 
provided the architectural arrangements 
and the light should, on the completion of 
the apartment, be found to be adapted for 
the purpose; and to commit the execution 
of five of these works to Mr. Cope, Mr. 
Horsley, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Severn and 
Mr. Tenniel, and.2,000/. is to be appro- 
priated for their remuneration. The com- 
petition in oil painting is postponed till 
June, 1847. ‘The appendix contains a 
brief report from the committee appointed 
to inquire as to subjects for stained glass 
windows in the House of Lords. This 
report is simply—‘‘ that a representation 
in painted glass could not be satisfactory 
except in the case of sovereigns whose 
faces, figures, or attributes were familiar 
to the observer, from their coins, seals, or 
other records of their personal appearance; 
and could not convey an adequate impres- 
sion of private individuals, however emi- 
nent, and however deserving of a place 


in the series ;’—-that ‘‘ the beauty of the 
proposed windows would be enhanced by 
rich draperies, and by the intermixture of 
female portraits, and the latter object es- 
pecially could scarcely be attained in any 
other appropriate manner than by a suc- 
cession of the Queens of England.”’—A 
report is added from Mr. Eastlake, the 
secretary, on the styles and methods of 
painting suited to the decoration of public 
buildings. 


THE MEDAL FOR CHINA. 

Mr. Wyon, the engraver to the Mint, 
has completed the die for a medal to be 
distributed to the officers and soldiers who 
served in China during thelate war. The 
die has been successful ; and preparations 
are making for striking the medals, of 
which 18,000 are commanded. They are 
to be all of silver; no difference being 
made between those to be presented to the 
officers and those to be given to the men. 
The intrinsic value of each is about 5s. 6d. 
The medal is a beautiful work of art, 
worthy the skill and genius of the fore- 
most artist of the age in this description of 
art. It contains a portrait of her Majesty, 
with the words ‘‘ Victoria Regina;’’ on the 
reverse is a trophy composed of the wea- 
pons of the army and the navy, resting 
under the shadow of a palm tree, which 
supports the armorial bearings of Great 
Britain. Above are the words ‘“‘ Arma 
exposcere pacem,’’ and underneath it the 
word ‘“‘China.’”’? The riband is to be of 
scarlet with a yellow border, the scarlet 
denoting the colour of England, and the 
yellow being the Imperial colour of China. 
The medals will probably be issued to the 
soldiers and sailors about the middle of the 
year. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Feb. 9. W. Tite, esq. V.P. A paper 
was read, by Mr. R. C. Lucas, ‘“‘ On the 
Parthenon, with reference to his restora- 
tion of that building now in the British 
Museum.” Mr. Donaldson complimented 
Mr. Lucas on the industry and ability 
which he had shown in these restorations, 
but protested against their being repre- 
sented, as they were in the description 
published by Mr. Lucas, as ‘‘ exhibiting 
the temple as it appeared in the seven- 
teenth century, and executed from the 


existing remains or from authentic draw- 
ings :’’ the fact being, that Mr. Lucas had 
never visited the existing remains, nor 
had access to such drawings as were requi- 
site to guide him in their restoration,— 
and as the trustees of the British Museum, 
by their purchase of Mr. Lucas’s models, 
had set a stamp of authority upon all his 
mistakes, he protested against their being 
accepted for a result of the labours of Eng- 
lish architects on the ruins of the Parthe- 
non. Mr. Donaldson then pointed out 
several errors in the architecture of the 
restored model. He considered the casual 
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occurrence (for so he believed it) of the 
fragment of a Corinthian capital among 
the ruins of the Parthenon to be no au- 
thority for establishing that order through- 
out the interior. Mr. Lucas had con- 
tinued the mouldings of the capitals of the 
ante where they certainly never existed ; 
the cornice in the cella was at variance 
both with Stuart and the existing remains; 
the plinth shown in the porticus was cer- 
tainly never there ; three, not four, was 
the undoubted number of the steps on 
which the peristyle was raised : in the 
restoration of the door Mr. Lucas had 
been altogether misled by modern altera- 
tions, and he had overlooked the bronze 
enclosure of the porticus. Mr. Donald- 
son also objected to the treatment of the 
statue of the goddess, and the entablature 
of the lower order of the interior, as con- 
trary to principle and precedent,—to the 
advance of the hypzthrum before the line 
of the supports, as apocryphal, to the 
heads of the statues in the pediments 
standing forward so as to cut into the line 
of the corona. Mr. Lucas rejoined, by 
recapitulating his authorities upon some 
points and admitting the objections made 
to others. 

Feb. 23. A paper was read by Mr. F. 
C. Penrose, ‘ On the Curved Lines of the 
Parthenon.’ On a recent visit to Athens, 
Mr. Penrose availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded by the removal of the 
mass of modern buildings and rubbish 
which formerly surrounded the structure, 
to measure with accuracy the steps and 
other remaining portions of the eastern 
front, by which he has been enabled to con- 
firm, what was previously discovered by Mr. 
J. Pennethorne, the existence, both in the 
steps and entablature, of certain curved 
lines. It appears that the upper steps of 
the portico, ‘instead of being perfectly 
horizontal, are slightly curved, the rise in 
the centre being 2} inches in the 101 feet ; 
and the architrave, frieze and cornice have 
a similar rise, probably for the purpose of 
correcting the appearance of depression in 
the middle, an effect observable in per- 
fectly straight horizontal lines. The same 
curvatures are found to existin other Greek 
temples, and in the temple at Segesta, in 
Sicily, whilst in the Great Temple at Pes- 
tum, they are confined to the fronts—the 
stylobate and entablature of the flanks being 
horizontal. Mr. Penrose had likewise an 
opportunity of measuring the shafts of the 
columns with great accuracy, and deter- 
mining that the entasis is an hyperbolic 
curve. There are still, says Mr. Penrose, 
several dimensions only approximately de- 
termined :—it is of the utmost importance 
that the great buildings of antiquity 
should be accurately and scientifically 
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measured with the best possible instru. 
ments, with a view to determining from 
the stones themselves, the amount of dis- 
turbance they have experienced from time 
and other causes; and I would (said he) 
willingly offer my services, and provide 
the necessary instruments, if we could in- 
duce Government to patronize the scheme, 
and provide good and sufficient scaffoldings 
about the buildings; I would propose 
that the Parthenon, the Temple of Theseus, 
the Temples at Pestum, and the Pan- 
theon, at Rome, should be scientifically 
measured. Mr. Penrose likewise alluded 
incidentally to the great advantage that 
would be derived from the adoption of the 
decimal system of measures.—Mr. J. I. 
Scholes exhibited several drawings to elu- 
cidate the mode of construction adopted, 
particularly in the entablature and pedi- 
ment. 

The successful competitors for the Prize 
Medals of the Institute, for the year 1845, 
were then announced as follows :—To Mr. 
T. Worthington, of Manchester, the Medal 
of the Institute for the best Essay on the 
History and Manufacture of Bricks. To 
Mr. S. J. Nicholl, the Medal of Merit, 
for his essay on the same subject ; and to 
Mr. J. F. Wadmore, of Upper Clapton, 
the Medal of Merit, for a design for a 
Royal Chapel. 

March 9. J.B. Papworth, V.P. in the 
chair. A portion of the prize Essay, ‘On 
the History and Manufacture of Bricks,’ 
by Mr. Worthington, was read, compri- 
sing chiefly an account of the earliest re- 
corded instances of the application of 
brick, both in a crude and burnt state, in 
the walls and structures of Babylon, Ni- 
neveh, Ecbatana, and other cities of As. 
syria, in China, Egypt, Greece and Italy, 
involving frequent allusions to the Sacred 
Writings, and lengthened quotations from 
Herodotus, Pliny, and other ancient au- 
thors, as well as modern travellers. 


- OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 11. A meeting of this society 
was held yesterday evehing at their new 
room, Holywell-street (late the Music- 
room), the rev. the President in the chair, 
surrounded by one of the largest attend- 
ance of members that has ever been 
known. The spacious and lofty room is 
well calculated for the purposes of the 
society ; a large selection of casts of the 
most elegant architectural details through. 
out the kingdom are chronologically ar- 
ranged on either side of the room, and 
the walls facing the entrance are hung 
with some most interesting specimens of 
ancient sepulchral brasses; in the centre 
of the room is a large cast of the beautiful 
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alabaster tomb in Norbury Church, which 
had been presented to the society by the 
Earl of Shrewsbury some time back, but 
which, from want of space, they had been 

’ hitherto unable to exhibit. There is also 
an extensive library, a large collection of 
drawings and engravings, which have been 
arranged by the secretaries, so as to make 
them available for reference to the archi- 
tectural student. A report from the com- 
mittee, congratulating the society on being 
settled in their new abode, was read by 
Wm. Trevor Parkins, 8.C.L., of Merton 
college, honorary secretary ; a large num- 
ber of presents were laid on the table, 
after which a paper was read by Mr. Cox, 
of Trinity college, on ‘* The Development 
of Anglican Ecclesiastical Architecture,” 
which he intimated had reached perfection 
in the period of the Decorated style. 

Feb. 27. The Rev. J. L. Petit read a 
paper ‘‘ On the Principles of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture as applied to ordinary Parish 
Churches.”” He contrasted the heavy rich- 
ness of the classic style of architecture, 
giving evidence of its durability from its 
great size, while our medieval architects 
designed means for diminishing the weight, 
and at the same time adding to the beauty 
and strength of the building. ‘The classi- 
cal arch was marked by the keystone, 
which gave weight; the Gothic arch by 
the point, which certainly gave lightness ; 
the horizontal line, so necessary for effect, 
was marked in the classic style by the 
heavy cornice ; in the Gothic by the light 
string-course. Classic towers appeared 
durable from their massiveness ; Gothic, 
a firm basis, growing up into light pin- 
nacles, surmounted by a spire, as the 
beautiful one of St. Mary’s, Oxford, gave 
an idea not only of durability, but of great 
beauty. He preferred Gothic for its ca- 
tholicity ; by that he meant its suitability 
to all climes, ages, and materials. In re- 
gard to the latter, he spoke of classical 
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architecture as requiring necessarily large 
blocks of ‘stone, not always attainable, 
while thé beauty of Gothic often consisted 
in the small pieces with which it was 
worked. After alluding to the uncer- 
tainty of a rule for the size of chancels, 
instancing various proportions (from no 
external appearance of any, to the one at 
Shotesbrook, where it was larger than the 
nave), Mr. Petit concluded by asserting 
that our old parish churches would never 
be found models of larger churches or ca- 
thedrals in miniature. 

March 11. Mr. Millard, Hon. Sec., 
read the Report of the Committee ; the 
chief matter of which related to the pro- 
gress of the works at Dorchester Church. 
The great south window and the beautiful 
sedilia, which together form the portion 
already contracted for, are now on the 
verge of completion. The state of the 
restoration fund is more promising than 
at the last meeting of the society ; for sub- 
scriptions from the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishop of the diocese, General Bur- 
rows (the patron of the living), and 
others, have completed the sum necessary 
for the second contract, and the com- 
mittee will immediately put in progress 
the restoration of the east and Jesse win- 
dows, with a portion of the roof of the 
chancel. In restoring the great east win- 
dow, an original design will be necessary 
for the tracery in the rose; and that this 
somewhat difficult task may be satisfacto- 
rily accomplished, the committee believe 
it will be necessary to call in the assist- 
ance of another architect. 

The Rev. C. P. Chretien of Oriel col- 
lege, has been elected secretary, in the 
room of Mr. Parkins resigned. 

Mr. Guy, of Lincoln college, read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Architecture of Howden 
Church, Yorkshire,’’ illustrated by a great 
mber of drawings and engravings. 
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Feb. 23. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Mr. E. T. Artis exhibited a bronze 
casket, supposed to be Roman, of fine 
workmanship, and supposed to have been 
chased, which has been found in forming 
the railway between Northampton and 
Peterborough, and is now the property of 
Ear! Fitzwilliam. 

W. D. Bruce, esq. F.S.A., presented a 
copy of Magna Carta, printed by Pynson 
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in a pocket size, and a Latin MS. ‘ De 
Rebus Physicis,” consisting of extracts 
from Des Cartes, Aristotle, &c. having 
inscribed on the first page, ‘‘ Liber Petri 
de Neve, Trin. Coll. Cant. 1678."’ 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated some observations on what he 
termed ‘‘ the Chronology of Ornaments,”’ 
and on the honeysuckle pattern which 
appears on the coffin lid of Gundrada, wife 
of William de Warenne, first earl of 
Surrey. He showed, by numerous similar 
examples, that it had been sculptured in 
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the twelfth century. He was of opinion 
that the hatched or trellis-like ornament 
of cordwork on the leaden coffer in which 
the bones of the countess were enshrined 
had been adopted after the practice of 
the Roman times ; it was found on their 
sepulchral urns, on their stone coffins, on 
a miliary stone still extant at South Fleet, 
in Kent. The cords so often carved on 
ancient British crosses he thought might 
have some reference to our Saviour’s pas- 
sion, who was taken Jound before Pontius 
Pilate. 

The Rev. George Henry Dashwood ex- 
hibited three series of drawings of seals, 
taken from deeds relating to lands in 
Norfolk, preserved among the muniments 
of Sir Thomas Hare, Bart. The seals 
are chiefly those of private persons, in- 
eluding several of the distinguished fami- 
lies of Bardolph, Talbot, &c. and a few 
are abbatial. 

The reading was concluded of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s Paper on the Badge and 
Mottoes of the Prince of Wales. After 
noticing what recent writers have said on 
this subject, viz. Mr. J. G. Nichols 
(Archeeologia, vol. xxix., and Gentleman’s 
Magazine, N. S. vol. xvii.),Mr. Willement 
(Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, p, 45), and Mr. Planché (History 
of British Costume, p. 139, e¢ seg.), all 
of whom have united in discountenancing 
the popular story connected with the fall of 
the king of Bohemia in the battle of Cressy, 
—the author proceeds to give extracts of 
various passages bearing on the question, 
which he has discovered in accounts of the 
royal wardrobe. The earliest is one of 
which the exact date is lost, but made 
between the 43d Edw. III. and the close of 
that reign, chiefiy relating to plate, &c. be- 
longing to Queen Philippa, among which 
occurs this item: ‘‘ A large alms-dish of 
the Queen’s, silver gilt, and enamelled at 
the bottom with a black escutcheon with 
ostrich feathers.’’ Sir Harris Nicolas 
afterwards enumerates the various other 
authorities he has found for the use of 
the Ostrich-feather by many members of 
the royal house, viz. the will and the mo- 
nument of the Black Prince, several of his 
seals, a seal of Edward the Third, the will 
of John Duke of Lancaster, and his he- 
raldic achievement on a boss of the clois- 
ters at Canterbury, seals of Thomas Duke of 
Gloucester, King Richard II., Henry IV., 

ory V., Thomas Duke of Clarence, John 

ke of Bedford, Edward Duke of York, 
Arthur Prince of Wales, &c., the stall- 
plate of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset ; 
and a few other heraldic memorials; 
concluding with stating his opinion that 
there is no truth in the tradition which 
assigns the badge of the Ostrich feathers 
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to the battle of Cressy or of Poictiers ; 
and that he is strongly impressed with the 
belief that it was derived from the house 
of Hainault, of which Queen Philippa was 
amember. On the mottoes of Uch diene 
and #oumout, which occur on the Black 
Prince’s tomb at Canterbury, Sir Harris 
Nicolas has discovered no further inform. 
ation than that both are German, one 
signifying Z serve, and the other high- 
mood, or magnanimity. Queen Philippa 
is known to have also used German mot- 
toes, as JApn biddvenpe, and Beh wrubde 
much. A letter of privy-seal exists in 
the Tower with this remarkable signa- 
ture in the Black Prince’s own hand— 


§ homout 
d Ich dene: 


Of this a fac-simile will be given in the 
ensuing volume of the Archeologia. 

The reading was also concluded of the 
Rev. James Graves’s dissertation on the 
Raths and Duns of Ireland. He divided 
them into two classes, domestic and mili- 
tary; and the former were of two kinds, 
1. The residence of kings and toparchs, 
formed of entrenchments about their re- 
sidences; and 2. Those of petty chiefs, 
which were generally made of wattles. 

March 5, W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Dr. Bromet exhibited a rubbing from a 
sepulchral brass in Eton College chapel, 
which represents the deceased in armour, 
accompanied by the following inscription: 
‘* Here lyeth buryed Rychard Grey lord 
Grey, cotenore Wylton Ruthyn, and on of 
the heyres apparent of Richard erll of 
Kent, sone of Edmond lord Grey, broder 
and heyre to George lord Grey and 
Thomas lord Grey, and henchman to our 
soverain lord Kyng Henry the viij. the 
whiche Richard decessed the xviij. day of 
October in the yere of our lord My*xxj.”’ 
—The Rev. Joseph Hunter remarked, 
that the assumption of all three designa- 
tions of Codnor, Wilton, and Ruthyn, 
which had been used to distinguish several 
distinct branches of the Grey family, was 
consistent with a practice indulged in at 
the period, of stringing together various 
titles to which families had only a ques- 
tionable right. 

Dr. Bromet also exhibited a rubbing 
from a stone now preserved in Bottesford 
church, Leicestershire, having been re- 
moved thither from Croxton Abbey, and 
which commemorates the interment of the 
heart of Robert de Roos, who died in 
1285, and whose body was buried at 
Kyrkham: adding mention that Isabella 
lady Roos, his widow, died 1301, and was 
buried at Newstead by Stamford. See a 
fac-simile of this stone in Nichols’s Lei- 
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cestershire, vol. ii. p. 30. It is remark- 
able for shields of arms_ arranged in three 
different ways: 1. De Roos impaling Al- 
bini; 2. Albini, on the dexter side, dimi- 
diated with de Roos; 3. De Roos and 
Badlesmere quarterly, with a blank im- 
palement. From the occurrence of the coat 
of Badlesmere in this position, the stone 
could not have been carved before the 
time of the great-grandson of the parties 
commemorated, viz. William de Roos, 
son of William de Roos and Margery 
sister and co-heir of Giles lord Badles- 
mere, which William succeeded his 
father as a Baron in 1342, and died in 
1352. He was then only twenty-five 
years of age, and left Thomas his brother 
and heir only fourteen; and it was pro- 
bably during the time that one of these 
two Barons was yet a bachelor, that the 
stone was engraved, leaving a blank impale- 
ment for the arms of his future wife. The 
shield No. 2, which is placed immediately 
before the name of Isabella, was evidently 
intended for her peculiar arms, displaying 
her paternal arms as the heiress of Albini 
on the dexter side; and on that account, 
and also on account of the dimidiation, it 
is particularly remarkable. 

March 12. Henry Hallam, esq. V. P. 

William D’Oyly Bayley, esq. author of 
the History of the Family of D'Oyly, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Dr. Mantell exhibited a drawing of the 
ancient dovecote of the priory of Lewes. 

The Rev. R. Harris exhibited a bronze 
implement found at Fishguard, a seal in 
the form of a cross, making four im- 
pressions, and an ancient knife. 

Mr. Rogers exhibited a box of carved 
wood, bearing some legendary or romantic 
designs in relief, and several inscriptions 
which, though plain to read, are not in- 
telligible. It is presumed that, if repre- 
senting any meaning, they were initials. 
The box is of the 15th century. 

A. H. Holdsworth, esq. communicated 
an account of the discovery at Kingsweare 
church, co. Devon, of a grave or vault 
containing the bones of twelve children, 
the position of which, beneath a wall, 
was considered mysterious. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated some transcripts in the possession of 
the Earl of Devon, of original corre- 
spondence extant in her Majesty’s State 
Paper office, relative to the death of 
the celebrated Edward Courtenay, Earl of 
Devonshire, at Padua, in the year 1556. 
A prisoner in the Tower after the attainder 
and execution of his father, the Marquess 
of Exeter, he was liberated by Queen 
Mary at the intercession of Philip of 
Spain, her husband. Courtenay resolved 
to travel _ order to avert all suspicion 
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that he was meddling with political in- 
trigues. King Philip gave him an intro- 
duction to his (Philip’s) father, Charles 
the Fifth, whose court was then at Brus- 
sels. Courtenay was graciously received 
by the Emperor, and on quitting his 
court, proceeded to Venice, where he took 
up his residence, and the Queen’s ambas- 
sador, Mr. Peter Vannes, appears to have 
had instructions to watch and report 
his movements to the Queen with great 
particularity. Vannes soon had to relate 
to the Queen the circumstances of the 
death of this accomplished and unfor- 
tunate nobleman. He went to take the 
diversion of hawking on the island of Lio, 
about six miles from Venice, where he 
was surprised by a violent storm, got wet, 
was seized with a burping ague, and re- 
pairing to Padua, in a ‘‘ certain uneasy 
kind of waggon called a coche,’’ there 
died, according to M. Vannes’ report to 
the Queen, on the 18th of September, 
1556: Dugdale erroneously states in 
October of that year. He was interred 
in the church of St. Anthony at Padua, 
where his monument still exists. A sus- 
picion that he was poisoned has gained 
ground, which seems to be altogether 
removed by the curious correspondence 
produced by Mr. Kempe, which affords 
interesting traits of the manners of the 
age in which Courtenay lived, and mi- 
nutely illustrates the closing period of his 
life. 

March 19. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Samuel Solly, esq. F.R.S. exhibited a 
gold torques or gorget found on the 
estates of the Drapers’ Company in the 
county of Londonderry. 

Thomas William King, esq. F.S.A. 
Rougedragon, communicated some par- 
ticulars of the family of Grey; in illus. 
tration of the inscription to Richard Lord 
Grey of Wilton, inserted above. 

The reading was then commenced of 
some observations by Samuel Birch, esq. 
F.S.A. on two bas-reliefs of Assyrian 
sculpture brought from Khorsabad, and 
now belonging to Sir Robert Peel. They 
have been already described in our last 
number, p. 301. Mr. Birch’s communi- 
cation included an ample account of the 
ruins from which they were brought. 

March 26. Lord Viscount Mahon, V.P. 
—A letter was read from the Earl of Aber- 
deen announcing his intention to retire 
from the Presidentship at the ensuing an- 
niversary. 


The proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, during the Session of 1844-5, 
were brought down in our Magazine 
of August last to the meeting of the 
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17th April 1845. The publication of the 
Minutes of subsequent meetings enables 
us now to give an authentic report from 
that time until the close of last year. The 
proceedings of the present year we have re- 
ported ourselves as they occurred. 

April 23. The Society met on this day, 
being the Festival of St. George, in accord- 
ance with the statutes, in order to elect a 
President, Council, and Officers for the 
year ensuing. The Council appointed 
consists of the following members: George, 
Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., F.R.S., President ; 
Thomas Amyot, esq. Treasurer; Nicholas 
Carlisle, esq. K.H., F.R.S., Secretary ; 
John Payne Collier, esq.; John Disney, 
esq.; Sir Henry Ellis, F.R.S., Secretary ; 
Hudson Gurney, esq. F.R.S., V.Pres. ; 
Henry Hallam, esq. F.R.S., V.Pres. ; 
W. R. Hamilton, esq. F.R.S., V. Pres. ; 
John Lee, esq. LL.D., F.R.S.; Robert 
Lemon, esq ; the Bishop of Llandaff ; Vis- 
count Mahon, V.Pres.; Robert Porrett, 
esqg.; Lord Prudhoe, F.R.S.; Sir John 
Rennie, Knt.. F.R.S.; Sydney Smirke, esq. ; 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., F.R.S.; Tho- 
mas Stapleton, esq.; Albert Way, esq. 
M.D., Director; Sir Richard Westmacott, 
Knt., R.A. [The names of the new Coun- 
cillors are in italics. ] 

The Annual Festival took place at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, 
Henry Hallam, esq. V. P. in the chair. 

May1. Wm. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Mons. Marion du Mersan, Joint Keeper 
of the Cabinet of Medals in the Biblio- 
théque Royale at Paris, and Monsieur 
Octave Delepierre, of Brussels, secretary of 
the Belgian Legation at the Court of Lon- 
don, were elected Honorary Fellows of 
the Society. 

Mr. John Doubleday exhibited a coloured 
drawing of the Fragments into which the 
Portland, or Barberini Vase, was broken 
on Feb. 7. 

The Rev. Ferdinand Keller, President 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Zurich, 
communicated, in a letter to Sir Henry 
Ellis, some remarks on an obscure pas- 
sage in Shakspere’s Hamlet, Act V.Sc. 1. 
He observed, that in almost all accounts 
of the opening of Pagan sepulchres and 
tumuli, mention is made of the discovery 
of fragments of pottery strewn in the soil, 
which appear to be portions of vessels 
similar to such as are often found by the 
side of the hnman remains interred in 
these tombs, and consist of earthenware 
not baked in a kiln, but imperfectly hard- 
ened by a fire. These potsherds are found 
in sepulchres where there are no urns, 
and are almost always fragments of several 
different vessels. Archzeologists have con- 
sidered them to be the relics of the lyke- 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XXV, 
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wake held at the funeral. Kleeman ob- 
serves that it was customary to bring the 
corpse to the place of burial clad in festive 
garments, and to show it to the friends ; 
a banquet then commenced, and a share 
was offered to the deceased. The revelry 
must have been of a very lively character, 
from the quantity of broken pottery which 
is found in these tombs. (See the Hand- 
Book of German Antiquities, Dresden, 
1836, p. 94.) Another remarkable cir- 
cumstance in connection with Pagan places 
of burial, is the discovery of flints, which 
are found in all parts of the tumulus, but 
chiefly over the skeleton, varying con- 
siderably in size. This fact has been little 
noticed by antiquaries, who do not appear 
to have recognised the observance of a 
heathen custom ; and have not ascertained 
whether it may be regarded as characteris- 
tic of the customs of Celtic or Germanic 
tribes. These traces of ancient usages 
appear to throw light on a passage in 
Hamlet, hitherto unexplained. At the 
burial of Ophelia, Hamlet, remarking that 
the usual rites were not observed, sup- 
poses that the deceased had perished by 
her own hand. Upon this Laertes inquires 
with what rites the corpse is to be interred, 
and the priest replies that her death had 
been doubtful; that but for the command 
that her obsequies should be otherwise 
ordered, the corpse should have rested in 
unconsecrated soil, and ‘for charitable 
prayers, shards, flints, and pebbles should 
be thrown on her.’’ Mr. Keller supposed 
that Shakspere had in view some ancient 
usage, retained possibly in some parts of 
England, in accordance with which those 
who, like Pagans, having laid violent hands 
upon themselves, were buried with cere- 
monies peculiar to the heathens. Amongst 
such sepulchral usages, that of scattering 
flints and potsherds over the corpse, as 
shown by the examination of tumuli in 
Switzerland and Southern Germany, ap- 
pears to have been observed. Mr. Keller 
remarked, that if English Archeologists 
succeed in determining to which of the two 
ancient races of their Island the customs 
recorded in this passage of Shakspeare 
may be ascribed, some light might thereby 
be thrown on the origin of those sepul- 
chral remains which had given rise to so 
much dispute. 

Mr. Keller communicated also observa- 
tions on the symbol of the cock, repre- 
sented on Gallic coins discovered at Zu- 
rich. French antiquaries have occupied 
themselves in the endeavour to ascertain 
what had been the special symbol of the 
Gallic nation ; some decided on the cock, 
others preferred the boar (sus Gallicus). 
De la Saussaye a however, that the 
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cock is never found on the medals of Gaul, 
but that the symbol of the boar is repre- 
sented in all the epochs of her coinage in 
all the provinces of Gaul, and all those 
countries where she had maintained per- 
manent establishments. (Revue Numisma- 
tique, 1840, p. 246.) Another writer, 
J. Lelewel, who has devoted much atten- 
tion to the Gallic coinage, has in no 
instance discovered the symbol of the cock. 
Mr. Keller announced the discovery of 
Gallic coins in large quantities at Zurich 
and in the neighbourhood bearing this 
device ; they had frequently been found 
for more than a century past in the can- 
ton, part of the territoryof the ancient Hel- 
vetians, who are described by Cesar as the 
most valiant tribe of the Gauls ; but these 
coins had been disregarded, and classed 
amongst the nummi barbari. They are 
of pale-coloured gold ; on one side appears 
a head encircled by a diadem, and resem- 
bling the heads seen on Grecian coins, on 
the other appears a mounted warrior, be- 
neath are five Greek letters, IITIIO, and 
between the horse and this inscription is 
seen a cock. Such a coin was recently 
found in a Celtic tomb, with bracelets, 
rings, clasps, and other ornaments of gold, 
silver, and bronze, including a gem, on 
which was cut the device ofa boar. It 
seems probable that these coins may have 
been Gaulish imitations of those of Philip 
of Macedon, and that the letters described 
by Mr. Keller may be regarded as a por- 
tion of the name ®IAITMOS. 

May 8. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
Edward Hailstone, esq. F.S.A., exhibited 
a cope, formed of crimson velvet, richly 
ornamented with embroidery on the hood 
and bordures, representing apostles and 
saints in tabernacle work. Around the 
heads of some of the figures are nimbi, set 
with garnets or artificial gems. This 
ancient vestment appeared to be of Flem- 
ish workmanship, andto have been wrought 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. John G. Waller sent for exhibition 
a facsimile of a singular “ palimpsest”’ 
sepulchral brass, existing in Waterpery 
church, Oxfordshire. It represents Wal- 
ter Curzon, who died 1527, and his lady. 
The figure in armour was formed, with 
the exception of the head and shoulders, 
from an earlier brass, the chief features of 
distinction being pallets at the shoulders, 
cuffed gauntlets, and the long skirt of 
taces, which characterize the costume of 
the fifteenth century. To effect the requi- 
site change, the engraver added a new- 
fashioned head, gave to the several over- 
lapping plates of the armour escalloped 
edges, and converted the taces into tuilles, 
with a skirt of mail, The sharp toes were 
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rounded off to suit the fashion of the later 
period. The upper portion of the female 
figure was new, the lower half being por- 
tion of an older memorial, and worked 
over in parts in accordance with the style 
and fashions of the later period. It is 
said that on the reverse of the plates 
which form the inscription is engraved 
another legend of earlier date. The earlier 
figure, with features of military costume, 
resembles closely the memorials of Sir 
John Harpenden, in Westminster Abbey, 
who died 1457; and the later work cor- 
responds with that of Sir Thomas Brooke, 
in Cobham Church, Kent, who died 1529. 
Mr. Waller exhibited facsimiles of these 
two brasses, for the purpose of compari- 
son; in several instances the practice of 
reversing the plate and engraving a new 
figure on the other side had been noticed, 
but no example similar to the sepulchral 
brass at Waterpery had hitherto been de- 
scribed. A representation of it has been 
given in illustration of the account of 
Waterpery Church, published by the Ox- 
ford Architectural Society ; but the sin- 
gular details, noticed by Mr. Waller, are 
not distinctly marked or described. (Guide 
to the Architectural Antiquities in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, Part III. p. 
253.) 
(To be continued.) 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


March 6. The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, President, in the chair. This meet- 
ing was held at the rooms of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, in Great George- 
street, Westminster. Among the presents 
were a collection of engravings, from draw- 
ings, of cathedral and other churches, also 
several etchings, by John Buckler, esq. 
It was stated from the chair that the Com- 
mittee were engaged in preparing a Me- 
moir on the ancient roads, camps, and 
other remains of British and Roman York- 
shire, to be read at York, and it was re- 
quested that any information on this sub- 
ject might be sent to Mr. Newton, British 
Museum. 

A letter was read from the Rev. R. R. 
Parry Mealy, giving an account of the 
further excavations at Segontium (Caer- 
narvon). Extensive traces of buildings 
had been found, and some valuable Roman 
coins.—The discovery of a Roman pave- 
ment in Lincoln Castle was announced by 
Mr. Willson.—Two of the foundation- 
tiles found in the Roman villa at Wheat- 
ley, described in the last number of the 
Archeological Journal, were exhibited by 
Mr. Parker,—some perfect specimens of 
Roman red ware, from Colchester, by Mr, 
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Talbot,—and, from the same locality, 
some weapons and roundels of terra-cotta, 
inscribed with a number of strange devices 
and letters, apparently meant for classical 
designs, were submitted by Mr. Tucker. 
The latter objects were of an unusual cha- 
racter, and there appeared to be good rea- 
son to suspect their genuineness. 

The Marquess of Northampton exhibited 
several specimens of Greek Art. A speci- 
men of glass, of the same manufacture as 
the Portland Vase, ornamented with white 
figures, relieved on a blue ground, and 
formed like a cameo, by cutting away the 
upper surface ; arare and perfect speci- 
men of Egyptian glass mosaic, of Roman 
times, and a fragment from a Greek fictile 
vase, on which was represented a shield, 
with the remarkable device of Taras riding 
on a dolphin, the well-known type of the 
coins of Tarentum. His lordship also ex- 
hibited a vase, inscribed with the maker’s 
name, Nicosthenes, and remarkable for 
the curious manner in which the subject 
of a single combat was treated. Two 
Greek warriors are seen engaging, and 
below two cocks fighting, over one of 
whom is written the name, ‘ Aacides,’ 
the patronymic of Achilles, the group 
above being evidently intended for that 
hero and Hector,—their contest thus di- 
rectly and symbolically represented in the 
same composition. 

Mr. Dearden exhibited a very remark- 
able bronze torques, found in Lancashire. 
Mr. Birch stated that the ornament on 
this curious specimen of British art was 
probably imitated from those strings of 
glass beads which the Celtic races were 
known to have worn, and which Strabo 
mentions among the articles of export to 
Britain in the time of Augustus. 

Mr. Figg communicated a drawing of 
the fragment of a monumental effigy of a 
knight, recently found within the ground 
of Lewes Priory. It is an interesting 
specimen of the monumental sculpture of 
the thirteenth century, greatly resembling 
that of Robert de Roos, in the Temple 
church. The mail had evidently been 
gilt, the surcoat, belt, and remainder of 
the dress, all painted. From the armorial 
bearings, it was conjectured by Mr. Blaauw 
that the effigy represented one of the 
family of De Braose. 

Several examples of Art in the four- 
teenth century were exhibited. By Miss 

- Rhodes, a metal coffer, in beautiful pre- 
servation, engraved with several subjects, 
among which was a curious representation 
of anorgan, By Mr. J. E. Payne, the 
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matrices of the seal of John Lord Ufford, 
temp. Edward III., and ofa burgess, John 
of Wallingford. By Mr. Jewitt, tracings of 
some paintings discovered on the walls of 
Beckley church, Oxfordshire: among the 
subjects were, a representation of the Last 
Judgment, St. Michael weighing the Good 
and Evilin the scales, and figures of St. 
Peter and St. Paul; a memoir on the cha- 
racter and present condition of these 
paintings was also communicated by Mr. 
Jewitt. A number of fine drawings of 
St. David’s Cathedral, and the ruins of the 
College and Palace, by Mr. Buckler. Mr. 
Hailstone exhibited a large pyx, probably 
of English workmanship, of the fifteenth 
century; and Dr. Bromet the rubbing from 
an incised slab in the church of St. Mary, 
at Oberwesel, representing the figure of a 
priest. : 

An interesting assemblage of objects of 
the Renaissance period of Art, was laid 
before the meeting, among which may be 
mentioned three monumental effigies of the 
time of James I., found in the precincts 
of the Abbey church at Reading, by Mr. 
Billing; two small bronze reliefs of fine 
cinque-cento work, representing classical 
subjects, exhibited by Mr. Farrer; and 
an effigy of Lucretia, of the same period, 
with an inscription round the frame, taken 
from Ovid, exhibited by Mr. Disney. Mr. 
Farrer also submitted a cameo of Queen 
Elizabeth, mentioned by Lord Orford 
as the work of Vincentino; and a shell 
mounted in silver, and ornamented with 
figures in niches, an exquisite specimen of 
goldsmith’s work of the latter part of the 
sixteenth céntury. 

Three curious Mexican idols were exhi- 
bited by Mr. Talbot.—Mr. W. Hilton 
Longstaffe communicated a paper on the 
ruined church of Sockburn, Durham. 

The meeting of the Institute to be held 
at York, under the presidency of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, is fixed for the fourth week 
in July, commencing Tuesday the 21st. 
Earl de Grey and the Chevalier Bunsen 
have added their names to the Vice-Pre- 
sidents. The Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety have voted the use of the apartments 
in their establishment for the formation of 
a museum. 

The subject specially announced for dis- 
cussion at the next monthly meeting of 
subscribing members, which will take 
place, at 25, Great George-street, op Fri- 
day, April 3, is ‘The Art of Design as 
applied to the illumination of manuscripts, 
and the peculiarities which mark the pro- 
ductions of each country.’ 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 


Feb. 3. The Lord Chancellor presented 
a bill, entitled ‘An Act to Relieve her 
Majesty’s Subjects from certain Penalties 
and Disabilities in regard to Religious 
Opinions.” The noble and learned lord 
said this bill did not exactly correspond 
with that recommended by the criminal 
law commissioners, because it occurred to 
him that it would be better to divide the 
bill into two parts. The present bill 
formed one part, and the other bill, which 
would be subject to future consideration, 
related to the oaths of allegiance, supre- 
macy, and abjuration. The bill was read 
a first time. (See p. 416.) 

Feb. 23. The Earl of St. German's 
moved the second reading of the In1sH 
Protection To Lire Bitut. The Go- 
vernment had exhausted every resource 
in their power to give efficiency to the 
existing law, and now had recourse to the 
present measure as the only means for 
protecting the lives and liberties of all 
classes, but more especially of the poor 
in Ireland. There was every reason to 
believe that the crimes in question were 
concocted and committed by persons 
illegally assembling during the night ; 
and to prevent these meetings the bill, 
besides other provisions, contained aclause 
fobidding all persons in the disturbed 
districts to be out of their dwellings 
between sunset and sunrise on pain of 
imprisonment. The House must not sup- 
pose that this was the only measure con- 
templated by the Government for the relief 
of Ireland ; but no plan of social or poli- 
tical improvement could be effectual until 
the present system of terror and intimi- 
dation was put down. The bill was read 
a second time. 

March 2. The Earl of Ripon moved a 
vote of thanks to the Governor-General, 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the officers 
and men of the ARMy oF THE SUTLEJ, 
for the late victories at Moodkee and Fe- 
rozeshah. The Marguess of Lansdowne 
cordially supported the motion. The 
Duke of Wellington expressed his unqua- 
lified approbation of the conduct of all 
concerned in these glorious yictories. 
The Governor-General had set an‘example 
which ought to be followed. When he 
found that his services would be useful, 
he laid aside his position and power as 


Governor-General, and volunteered his 
assistance to the Commander-in-Chief in 
the great contest which was impending. 
But not the Governor-General alone—all 
had exerted themselves to the utmost to 
obtain the great result which had crowned 
their efforts; and he had not for a length 
of time heard of an action which had 
given him such unqualified satisfaction— 
with one only exception; this was the 
‘* panic”’ which was alleged to have fallen 
on the 62nd regiment. He had taken 
great pains to investigate the matter, and 
found that the regiment had lost in the 
action five-twelfths of its rank and file, 
and avast number of officers, all mown 
down by a murderous fire of artillery. 
Under these circumstances, he could not 
help wishing that Sir J. Littler had con- 
sulted the list of killed and wounded 
before speaking in such terms of a regi- 
ment which had been unfortunate, but not 
cowardly. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

March 6. The Earl of St. German’s 
moved the Committee on the IntsH Pro- 
TectTion Bill, and explained the nature 
of various amendments which it was 
intended to propose in committee. The 
punishment of all others most dreaded 
by the Irish was transportation, and 
one example of summary transportation 
would produce more effect than many 
examples of imprisonment ; and it should 
be remembered that the legislature was 
now about to apply an extraordinary 
remedy to an extraordinary state of things. 
They could not detect criminals, and 
therefore they were bound to repress crime 
by preventing persons being abroad after 
nightfall. An amendment of Earl Grey, 
to do away with the punishment of trans- 
portation in cases where persons in pro- 
claimed counties were found out of their 
houses after nightfall, was rejected on a 
division by a majority of 31, the numbers 
being—for the amendment, 7; against it, 
38. One of the amendments agreed to 
was for limiting the operation of the bill 
to three years. 





Houser or Commons. 


Jan. 26. The House resolved itself 


into a Committee of Supply, and Sir T. 
Fremantle moved that a sum of 50,0007. 
be granted out of the consolidated fund 
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for PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. This 
money was only to be expended where a 
similar sum was raised either by levy on 
the country or private subscription ; and 
he intended to bring in a bill to facilitate 
the building of harbours for the protec- 
tion of the fishermen along the Irish coasts, 
and other works of a public character 
which would facilitate employment. The 
vote was agreed to. 

Sir Robert Peel rose to state, on behalf 
of the Government, the course they re- 
commended the House to adopt with 
respect to the Rattway business of the 
session. He invited their notice in the 
first instance to the fact, that in the year 
1844, 48, and in the year 1845, 118 rail- 
way bills had passed the House, of which 
number the first required the outlay of 
a capital of 14,780,000/, and the last the 
outlay of 50,000,0007. It was calculated 
that it required three years for the com- 
pletion of a railway. If, therefore, there 
should have been sanctioned by legal 
enactment the levy of a sum of 70,000,000/. 
for railways, it followed that in 1846, 
23,500,0007. would have to be applied to 
them in that year, in 1847 the same sum, 
and in 1848, making an allowance for the 
expenditure of 1844, 18,000,000/. Besides 
this sum, a further outlay of 350,000,0007. 
was contemplated for railways in 815 rail- 
road bills which had this year been de- 
posited with the Board of Trade. It was 
impossible to contemplate the application 
of such an amount of capital to railways 
in future years without seeing that it must 
be productive of derangement to other 
parts of our system. It was, therefore, 
incumbent on the House to consider the 
principles which ought to govern its legis- 
lation as to railroads, A Select Committee 
was appointed. 

Jan. 27. Sir Robert Peel, in a speech 
of three hours and a half, delivered a 
statement of his proposed Commercial 
Policy. He commenced the business part 
of his address by reminding the House 
that during the last three years the whole 
scheme of the Customs’ Durres has been 
submitted to review and consideration. 
In the year 1842 the duties were remitted 
upon articles of raw material, constituting 
theelementsof manufacture. The principle 
of it also was to subject in general manu- 
factured articles, the produce of the 
labour of other countries, to duties not 
exceeding 20 per cent. In 1844 we re- 
duced altogether the duty on wool. In 
1845 we reduced altogether the duty on 
cotton, and there hardly remains any raw 
material imported from other countries, 
on which the duty has not been reduced, 
except tallow and timber. He proposed 
to reduce the duty on fallow from 3s, 2d. 
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to ls. 6d. the cwt. With respect to timber, 
he did not mean to exempt it from the 
present review, but proposed to make 
a gradual reduction of the duty on timber 
(to be hereafter announced). With respect 
to our own manufactures, he should call 
on the manufacturers of the great articles 
of linen, woollen, and cotton, to relin- 
quish the protection which they now 
enjoy. But with respect to those articles 
which occupy the labour of the industrious 
classes, he proposed to deal with more for- 
bearance. With respect to calicoes, cotton 
prints, &c., on which there is now a pro- 
tecting duty of 10 per cent., and also with 
respect to certain articles of cotton fabric 
in a certain state of manufacture, such as 
shirts, stockings, &c., on which there is 
now a duty of 20 per cent., he proposed in 
the first case to remove the duty of 10 per 
cent. altogether, and in the second to 
reduce the 20 to 10 per cent. At pre- 
sent woollen goods, in a certain state of 
manufacture, are subject to a duty of 
20 per cent.: this he proposed to reduce 
to 10 per cent. The coarser kinds of linen 
manufactures he proposed should come in 
duty free; but in the case of the finer 
sorts of this manufacture, on which the 
duty now varies in proportion to the 
quality, he proposed toretain the duties still, 
but to reduce them one-half in amount. 
The silk trade would form the next item. 
The duties at present imposed for the 
protection of this branch of manufacture 
were so easily evaded, that they really 
prejudiced the domestic manufacturer. 
He proposed in future to levy a duty of 
15 per cent. The duty on paper hangings 
he intended to reduce from 1s. to 2d. the 
square foot. The duties on articles manu- 
factured from foreign metals he proposed 
should, in future, be reduced so as in no 
case hereafter to exceed 10 per cent. The 
carriage manufacture was at present pro- 
tected by a duty of 20 per cent ; he proposed 
to reduce it to 10 percent. The duties on 
candlesand soap he proposed to reduce one- 
half. He then came to a class of duties in 
minor articles which would be altogether 
abandoned. (They were included in a 
schedule.) The duty on dressed hides 
he proposed altogether to remit, and, in 
conjunction, to reduce the duties on boots 
and shoes—on boot fronts, from 3s. 6d. 
to ls. 9d. Upon foreign boots, he pro- 
posed to reduce the duty from 28s. to 14s.; 
and upon foreign shoes, from 14s. to 7s. 
The duty on straw plaits he proposed to 
reduce from 7s. 6d. to 5s. alb., and the 
duty on straw hats from 8s. to 5s. a lb. 
The duties on foreign spirits, he intended 
to reduce from 22s. 10d. the gallon, to 
15s. He next came to the article of sugar, 
the produce of free labour. He proposed 
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to deduct 3s. 6d. from the present amount 
of differential duties. Then followed arti- 
cles the produce of agriculture. The pro- 
tection duties hitherto applied to these 
articles had in several instances been in- 
jurious to the grower, as particularly in 
the case of clover seed. He proposed that 
duties on foreign seeds should not here- 
after exceed 58. the cwt. Afaize, he pro- 
posed, should hereafter be admitted at a 
nominal duty, and the same with regard 
to buck wheat (both meal and grain). He 
then approached the duties affecting 
human food. He prefaced his plan by 
avowing his expectation that his plan 
would meet the approval of neither the 
free trade nor the protectionist party. 
He proposed to reduce the duty on butter 
from 1/. to 10s. the cwt.; on cheese, from 
10s. to 5s.; on hops, from 4/. 10s. to 
21. 5s. The duties on acon, beef (both 
salt and fresh), pork, potatoes, and all ve- 
getables, he intended to repeal. All fo- 
reign animals he propased should be here- 
after admitted duty free. The Corn-laws 
then came to be dealt with. He did not 
propose immediate repeal, but entire re- 
peal at the end of three years. He pro- 
posed that in the meanwhile all kinds of 
grain and meal the produce of grain in 
the British Colonial possessions, should 
be admitted at a nominal duty. He then 
announced the scale of duties which he 
proposed to levy upon foreign wheat dur- 


ing the period intervening between the 


passing of the measure and the Ist Feb. 
1849. When the price of corn in this 
country should be under 48s., a duty of 
10s. ; when above 48s. and under 49s., 9s. 
duty ; above 49s. and under 50s., 8s. duty; 
above 50s. and under 51s., 7s, duty ; above 
51s. and under 52s., 6s. duty ; above 52s. 
and under 53s., 5s. duty ; and when the 
price reached 53s., a permanent duty of 4s. 
By way of compensation to the agricul- 
tural interest for these reductions, he 
proposed the consolidation of the present 
Highway Boards. The present Law of 
Settlement he proposed should be altered. 
The existing law, he considered, was un- 
favourable to the morals of the labouring 
population, no less than it was unfair to 
the interest of the rural rate-payers. He 
proposed that five years’ continuous resi- 
dence at any place should confer exemp- 
tion from removal, and that this privilege 
should extend to the labourer’s wife and 
family. The next proposition was for pro- 
moting agricultural improvement, by 
means of public advances to the tenants of 
entailed leases. He then proceeded to 
diseuss the question of peculiar burdens 
on land. Many of these taxes being local, 
could not be shifted without injury even 
to the interest which it was desired to bee 
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nefit. There were, however, some burdens 
which should be transferred from the land. 
He proposed that the expense of prose- 
cutions, now paid by local rates, should in 
future be laid upon the Consolidated 
Fund. Half the cost of medical relief he 
proposed should be paid by Government. 
The Government would hereafter defray 
the charges of education in workhouses, 
leaving the appointment of the masters and 
mistresses to the guardians. The salaries 
of union auditors he proposed should be 
paid by the public. 

Jan. 29. Lord Ashley moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the reduction of the 
hours of labour of young persons in Fac- 
TORIES to ten in the day. The noble 
lord grounded his motion, first on the 
unabated desire of the operatives for such 
a measure of protection ; and secondly on 
the fact—as proved by experiments—that 
the produce of the reduced hours of labour 
was both greater and better, that the 
hands were in better health, that their 
children were better educated, and that 
the feeling between the employers and the 
employed was much ameliorated. There 
were now 30,000 children under 13 years 
of age working six hours and receiving 
instruction three hours a day; and the 
report of the operative spinners themselves 
—who formerly opposed the enactment li- 
miting the labour of children tohalf time— 
stated thatthe physical andmoral condition 
of their children had been so much im- 
proved that they did not appear to be the 
same race of beings. Leave was given. 

Feb. 3. Sir R. Peel made an announce- 
ment of his intended reductions on the 
Timber Durtes: he proposed that such 
a reduction should be ultimately made as 
would leave the duty on hewn timber at 
lis. The reduction would not be imme- 
diate. He proposed that on the 5th of 
April, 1847, the present duty should be 
reduced 5s. and on the 5th of April, 1848, 
a further reduction of 5s. should also take 
place. On sawn timber he proposed that 
the present duty should be reduced on the 
Sth of April, 1847, Gs. and on the 5th of 
April, 1848, Gs. more. With regard to 
the duties on laths, spars, and oars, he 
proposed to make a proportional reduc- 
tion; but he reserved to himself the power 
of considering whether that reduction 
should or should not be immediate from 
the 5th of April, 1847. 

Feb. 9. On the order being read for the 
House resolving itself into Committee on 
Customs AND Corn Imporrarion, Mr. 
P., Miles moved as an amendment, that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on that day six months. He saw 
nothing in the special circumstances ad- 
duced by Sir R. Peel to justify the measure 
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he had proposed, andhe regarded the potato 
disease as a mere pretext for a foregone con- 
elusion. The existing corn law had worked 
well: the present price of wheat did not 
exceed 568. which, in 1842, Sir R. Peel 
had fixed as a fair price for the farmer ; 
and he expected that the repeal of the 
present law would be followed by ruinous 
fluctuations and great depression of wages. 
The debate which ensued was prolonged 
through three whole weeks, At length, 
on the 27th Feb. a division took place, 
when there appeared for the Committee, 
337, against it, 240: majority for minis- 
ters, 97. 

March 3. Sir R. Peel moved the 
thanks of the House for the Governor- 
General, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the officers and men of the ARMY OF THE 
Suries, for their discipline, fortitude, 
and brilliant courage in the late glorious 
events. He gave a detailed and luminous 
description of the political and military 
measures of the Governor-General; and 
concluded by observing that he hoped to 
have the assent of the House (if her 
Majesty should propose it) to make good 
the expense of erecting a public monu- 
ment to the memory of the lamented Sir 
R. Sale. Lord J. Russell, Mr. Hume, 
Sir R. Inglis, &c. expressed their concur- 
rence, and the motion was carried unaui- 
mously. 

In a Committee of the House on the 
Customs AND Corn Importation Acts, 
Mr. Villiers submitted as an amendment 
on the first resolution a proposition for 
the immediate repeal of the duties on 
Corn. An animated debate then ensued, 
when Sir Robert Peel repeated his former 
declaration, that, if the representatives of 
the agricultural interest should prefer an 
immediate repeal of the corn-laws to the 
continuance of them for three years, and 
should combine with Mr. Villiers to carry 
his amendment, he should accept the 
amended proposal, and exert himself to 
the utmost to carry it into law. At the 
same time he would not answer for the 
result in another place. The discussion 
was then deferred till the following day, 
when there appeared for the amendment, 
78; against it, 265. 

March 4. Lord John Manners moved 
the second reading of a bill for altering 
the law relative to CHARITABLE TRUSTS. 
This bill was based on the report of a 
select committee appointed to inquire 
into the subject; and was intended to 
repeal altogether the Act 2 Geo. II. c. 36; 
and to enable all persons to bequeath 
property, whether real or personal, to any 
charitable purpose not in opposition to 
the known policy of the country, To 
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provide against any undue interference 
with testators, power was given to the 
Lord Chancellor to make a settlement out 
of property bequeathed for religious or 
charitable purposes for the maintenance 
of the widow, child, or other near relative 
of a testator. Sir J. Graham, after care- 
ful consideration of the subject, felt bound 
to oppose the bill. Before the passing 
of the Act of Geo. II. great public mis- 
chief had been done by improvident alien- 
ations of property by dying persons to 
uses called charitable uses, to take place 
after their deaths, to the prejudice of their 
lawful heirs; and he saw nothing in the 
circumstances of the present time to call 
for a relaxation, but a great deal that bore 
the other way. He therefore moved that 
the bill be read a second time onthat day 
six months. The house divided—for the 
second reading, 24; against it, 60. 

March 10. On the motion of Mr. W. 
Williams, for an inquiry into the state of 
Epvucation among the labouring classes 
in Wales, Sir J. Graham stated that Mi- 
nisters were now engaged in a grand and 
comprehensive plan for improving the 
social condition of the working classes 
throughout Great Britain; and that if 
they succeeded in carrying it through the 
Legislature, their moral and religious 
condition would force itself more and 
more upon the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. Healmost despaired of being able 
to establish a general system of national 
education for England and Wales; but 
he did not consider the difficulty of es- 
tablishing such a system to be any reason 
for not establishing a separate scheme of 
education for all sects of Christians among 
the labouring classes in Wales; for a se- 
parate education was certainly better for 
them than no education at all. He pro- 
posed that the Educational Committee of 
the Privy Council should send down into 
Wales two of its inspectors to inquire into 
the extent of the ignorance of the English 
language among the population of Wales, 
and into the best means of removing it. 
He thought that the necessary informa- 
tion might be speedily obtained, and that 
the intervention of Parliament might be 
procured, perhaps, during the present 
session. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe moved an address to 
her Majesty, praying her to restore the 
CHARTIST convicts, Frost, Williams, 
and Jones, to their native land. This was 
opposed by Sir J. Graham, Sir R. Peel, 
and Lord J. Russell, and was negatived 
by a majority of 196 against 31. 

On the motion of Mr. Newdegate, a 
select committee was appointed to inquire 
into the facilities afforded to vexatious 
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objections and fraudulent claims under the 
present system of registration of Country 
Vorers for the election of Members of 
Parliament. 

March 11. Mr. B. Escott, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Watson, moved the second 
reading of the Roman Carno tic RE- 
LIEF BiL1, which was intended to remove 
certain disabilities and penalties to which 
persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion were still liable. The hon. gen- 
tleman named as instances, that Roman 
Catholics could not teach a school without 
a license from the archbishop of the pro- 
vince, or the bishop of the diocese in which 
it was situated: that if a schoolmaster or 
other person refused to take the statutory 
oath, he was liable to the censure of the 
ecclesiastical courts ; that no Roman Ca- 
tholic could act as a proctor in these courts 
without taking the oath; and that a so- 
ciety called the ‘‘ Christian Brothers,’’ 
who devoted themselves to the eduation 
of youth, were subject, in the present 
state of the law, to banishment, and, in 
case of returning to the kingdom, to 
transportation for life.—Sir R. H. Inglis 
felt compelled by an imperative sense of 
duty to resist the present Bill, as the 
enactments sought to be repealed were 
provisions considered, in 1829, essential 
to the passing the Emancipation Act.— 
The House divided—For the second read. 
ing, 66 ; against it, 23. 

March 13. On Mr. Greene bringing up 
the report of the Customs resolutions, 
Mr. Grogan opposed the reduction of 
the duty on butter.—Sir G. Clerk con- 
tended that no injury would be done to 
the British producer by allowing foreign 
importation.—The House divided, when 
the numbers were—For the reduction of 
duty, 213; against it, 111.—On the arti- 
cle cotton hosiery being read, Sir H. 
Halford moved its omission from the 
resolution.—Sir G. Clerk defended it; 
and the House divided, when the numbers 
were—For reducing the duty, 190; 
against it, 102. 

March 16. The consideration of the 
report of the Tarirr resolutions was 
resumed. Hops being read, Mr. Plump- 
fre represented that there were between 
20,000 and 30,000 acres of hops in Kent, 
affording employment to a large popula- 
tion that had grown up in the neighbour- 
hood of the gardens, which were culti- 
vated at an expense of £8 an acre more 
than any other arable land. The pro- 
posed reduction in the duty would render 
it impossible to cultivate hops in Kent and 
Sussex with a profit, while it would not 
benefit the consumer, or reduce the price 
of beer — in the gallon.—Sir Rs 
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Peel said the same apprehensions were 
entertained in 1842, when he reduced the 
duty from £9 to £4 14s. 6d. per cwt.; but 
during the three years that have since 
elapsed, only two cwt. of foreign hops had 
been entered for home consumption.— 
The resolution was carried by 91 to 44.— 
On the proposition for reducing the duties 
on the importation of foreign si/k manu- 
factures, which embraces several items in 
the tariff, Mr. G. Bankes moved the 
entire omission of that article—It was 
carried on a division by 220 to 114. 
March 17. The omission of the item 
spirits and strong waters, was moved by 
Mr. dlderman Thompson; but carried 
by 64 to 35.—That of oxen, cows, &c. 
was opposed by Mr. Miles; but carried 
by 111 to 72.—That of hides, by Mr. 
Lawson; but carried by 130 to 74. 
March 19. Mr. Morrison moved— 
‘¢ That a special committee be appointed 
to inquire whether, without discouraging 
legitimate enterprise, conditions may not 
be embodied in Raiitway Acts better 
fitted than those hitherto inserted in them 
to promote and secure the interests of the 
public.”—Sir R. Peel inferred that the 
course which Mr. Morrison would take 
in the proposed committee, of which, 
doubtless, he would be chairman, would 
be in conformity with the pamphlet which 
he had written, and that he would propose 
for inquiry two questions—1. Whether it 
would not be desirable to establish some 
tariff of prices, to which all railroads, 
seeking the intervention of Parliament, 
should be compelled to conform ; and 2. 
Whether it would not be advisable to 
adopt the French system, and to give the 
different companies only a temporary 
interest in the railroads. As the evidence 
necessary to illustrate these questions 
would occupy a considerable time, Sir R. 
Peel recommended that the committee 
should first inquire respecting the course 
that should be pursued with respect to the 
railway bills now in progress. Two years 
ago a bill passed which was looked upon 
as embodying the principles of Parliament 
on railway legislation; but railway busi- 
ness was now making such progress, and 
the experience of what was taking place 
in other countries had become so im- 
portant, that it was not the least reflection 
on Parliament that two years since it 
passed a law which was inadequate to 
meet the present circumstances. Railway 
projects, and profits, and monopolies, and 
their interference with other modes of 
conveyance, had baffied all calculations. 
He hoped the committee would consider 
what improvements in their present mode 
of legislation on railway bills might be 
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made, with the greatest advantage to the 

public.—The motion was agreed to. 
March 20. In the Committee on Cus- 

Toms duties, the Marquess of Worcester 
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moved that the article timber should be 
omitted from the tariff. The House di- 
vided; for the motion 109, against it 
232. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


UNITED STATES. 


The President made an important com- 
munication to the House of Representa- 
tives on the 7th February, pointing 
attention to the official correspondence 
which has taken place between the United 
States and the British Government on the 
Oregon question; and on the 9th, the 
following resolutions were passed :— 

“« Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
President of the United States cause 
notice to be given to the Government of 
Great Britain, that the convention between 
the United States of America and Great 
Britain, concerning the territory of the 
north-west coast of America, west of the 
Stony Mountains, of the 6th August, 1827, 
signed at London, shall be annulled and 
abrogated in 12 months after giving said 
notice. 

‘62, And be it further resolved, that 
nothing herein contained is intended to 
interfere with the right and disctetion of 
the proper authorities of the two contract- 
ing parties to renew or pursue negociations 
for an amicable settlement of the contro- 
versy respecting the Oregon territory.”’ 


INDIA. 


The Sikh army lingered on the British 
side of the Sutlej for some days after the 
battle of Ferozeshah, and crossed the 
river on the 27th December. They then 
employed themselves in forming a bridge 
of boats at Philour, in the neighbour- 
hood of which there was some skirmishing 
on the 13th, 14th, and 15th January. 
The enemy, pressed for supplies on his 
own bank, had been striving to draw them 
from his Jagheer states on the south side 
of the river. In the town and fort of 
Dhurrumkote, which were filled with 
grain, he had in the second week of Ja- 
nuary a small garrison of mercenaries— 
Rohillas, Eusufzies, and Affghans. Major- 
General Sir Harry Smith was on the 18th 
sent against this place with a single brigade 
of his division and a light field-battery. 
He easily effected its reduction, the troops 
within it surrendering at discretion, after 
a few cannon shots. But whilst he was 
yet in march, the Commander-in-Chief 
received information of a more serious 
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character. There remained little cause to 
doubt that Sirdar Runjoor Singh Majee- 
thea had crossed from Philour, at the head 
of a numerous force of all arms, and esta- 
blished himself in position at Baran 
Hara, between the old and the new 
courses of the Sutlej; not only threaten- 
ing the city of Loodianah with plunder and ° 
devastation, but indicating a determina- 
tion to intersect the line of our communi- 
cations at Bussian and Raekote. On the 
receipt of this intelligence, Major-General 
Sir Harry Smith, with the brigade at 
Dhurmkote, and Brigadier Cureton’s ca- 
valry, was directed to advance by Jugraon 
towards Loodianah, and his second bri- 
gade, under Brigadier Wheeler, moved on 
to support him. Then commenced a series 
of very delicate combinations. The Major- 
General, breaking up from Jugraon, moved 
towards Loodianah, when the Sirdar, rely- 
ing on the vast superiority of his forces, 
assumed the initiative, and endeavoured to 
intercept his progress by marching ina line 
parallel to him, and opening upon his 
troops a furious cannonade. The Major- 
General continued coolly to manoeuvre, 
and when the Sikh Sirdar, bending round 
one wing of his army, enveloped his flank, 
he extricated himself by retiring with the 
steadiness of a field day by echellon of 
battalions, and effected his communica- 
tion with Loodianah, but not without 
severe loss. Reinforced by Brigadier 
Godby, from Loodianah, he felt himself 
to be strong; but his manoeuvres had 
thrown him out of communication with 
Brigadier Wheeler, and a portion of his 
baggage had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. The Sikh Sirdar took up an 
entrenched position at Budhowal, sup- 
porting himself on its fort, but, threatened 
on either flank by General Smith and Bri- 
gadier Wheeler, finally decamped and 
moved down to the Sutlej. The British 
troops made good their junction, and oc- 
cupied the abandoned position of Budho-« 
wal; the Shekawattee brigade and her 
Majesty’s 53d regiment also added to the 
strength of the Major-General, and he 
prepared to attack the Sikh Sirdar on his 
new ground. But on the 26th Runjoor 
Singh was reinforced from the right bank 
with 4,000 regular troops, 12 pieces of 
artillery, and a _ e force of cavalry, 
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Emboldened by this accession of strength 
he ventured on the measure of advancing 
towards Jugraon, apparently with the 
view of intercepting our communications 
by that route. This presumption was re- 
rebuked bya splendid victory obtained over 
him. He was not only repulsed by the 
Major-General, but his camp at Aliwal car- 
ried by storm, the whole of his cannon, 
amounting to fifty-two pieces, and muni- 
tions of war captured, and his army driven 
headlong across the Sutlej, even on the 
right bank of which he found no refuge 
from the fire of our artillery. Our loss 
amounted to 151 men killed, including 
four officers, and 413 wounded. 


POLAND, 


An insurrection was organised to break 
forth in Poland onthe 9th March, but the 
Prussian Government, by timely informa- 
tion, was enabled to anticipate the move- 
ment in Posen. Early in the morning 
of the 2ist Feb. the Austrian troops at 
Cracow were attacked by the insurgents, 
and on the 22d a very considerable num- 


ber of insurgents, led by the Polish no- 
bles Patelski, Darowski, Bystrzanowski, 
and Wenzil, got possession of the castle. 
Up to the 24th the number was ree- 
koned at 20,000. The city of Cracow was 
occupied on the 4th of March by the Rus- 
sian and Austrian troops, so that the 
insurrection is at an end. Nothing is yet 
known respecting the fate of the chiefs of 
the revolt. Upwards of 500 insurgents 
have surrendered to the Prussians. 


MEXICO. 


General Paredes occupied the citadel 
and principal military posts of Mexico on 
the 2d of January. The President Her- 
rera resigned, and a national convention 
was summoned. The province of Yucatan 
has declared itself independent of Mexico. 
The ostensible cause of this revolution 
was the supposed friendliness of the late 
government to the United States, Paredes 
being as inimical to the sister confede- 
racy as the most violent of his coun- 
trymen could desire. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


DEVON. 


A stained glass window has been erected 
in the east end of the venerable church of 
Cheriton Fitzpaine, Devon, through the 
munificence of the Rector, the Rev. W. H. 
Arundell. The four Evangelists are re- 
presented in the middle compartments, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Joseph Bell, of Exeter. 

March 5. The tower of the church of 
Clist St. George was struck by lightning 
in three places. The chief damage was 
done on the south side, against which a 
leaden pipe extended about half way 
down, and there terminated by an elbow, 
projecting about a foot from the wall. 
This is bearing out the theory of Mr. 
Hearder in his recent lecture before the 
Exeter Literary Society. After passing 
through the church and tearing the mor- 
tar from the joints in various places, the 
lightning struck a poplar tree which is 
near the tower, about 25 feet from the 

round, and scored the bark in two lines 

own to the roots. It is conjectured that 
this tree being wet acted in some measure 
as a conductor, and saved the church from 
serious injury. 

The Rev. Vicar of Dungford (son-in- 
law of the respected diocesan) has pre- 
sented a lectern to the repaired and beau- 
tified church of his parish. The desk 
part rests on an eagle, Part of the pedes- 


tal consists of illuminated panels bearin 
the texts ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,’’ an 
‘‘Thy word is truth.”’ The carving is 
executed by Mr. Henry Winsor, the verger 
of Exeter cathtdral; Mr. C. Roberts, of 
Saint Thomas, executed the emblazoning 
on the panels, 


MIDDLESEX. 


Dec. 30. St. Mark’s Church, Coiney 
Heath, a neat little edifice, built from the 
d.igns of Mr. Hugh Smith, of Bedford- 
row, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. It is Norman in style, a paral- 
lelogram in plan, without aisles, and has 
a semicircular apsis at the east end, and 
a small bell tower on the north side at 
the west end. There is a gallery at this 
same end of the church, which is ap- 
proached by an external Norman staircase, 
similar to that in the mint-yard at Canter- 
bury. - The length of the church between 
the walls is about 53 feet, exclusive of the 
apsis; the width about 28 feet, and the 
height, from the pavement to the ridge 
(the roof being open), about 38 feet. 
There are sittings for 356 persons. The 
materials used externally are Cowley 
white bricks and Bath stone, and the cost 
was £1300. 

March 3. The annual meeting of the 
proprietors of the Thames Tunnel Com< 
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pany was held. Benjamin Hawes, esq. 
presided. From the report of the direc- 
tors, it appeared that the works remained 
in a sound condition, with the exception 
of the influx of the land springs, which, in 
the opinion of Sir I. Brunel, will even- 
tually cease. The toll from passengers 
had much diminished, Several plans for 
carrying a railway through the tunnel 
had been started, but the directors had 
no proposal made to them. ‘The tolls for 
the year amounted to 4968/. 16s. 8d., 
rent of houses, 437/. lls. 9d., rent of 
arches and stalls, 323/. 4s. 2d., which, 
with the other items, made a total of re- 
ceipts of 77137. 12s.1d. The balance in 
hand was 15901. 18s. 8d. The report 
having been adopted, Sir Alexander 
Creighton and Mr. B. Hawes were elected 
directors for four years. 


SOMERSET. 


The repairs of the magnificent cathe- 
dral of Wells are proceeding very favour- 
ably, under the superintendence of B. 
Ferrey, esq. the architect. The Lady 
Chapel is finished, except laying down the 
tessellated pavement. Three stained glass 
windows have been presented to the cathe- 
dral, one by the late Dean, Dr. Good- 
enough, another by F. H. Dickinson, esq. 
M.P., and a third by the Students of the 
Theological College. The nave, the 
tracery over the fine western window, the 
aisles and transepts, are beautifully orna- 
mented in the latter Norman style, and 
the workmen are now proceeding with the 
ceiling under the great central tower. 


SURREY. 


Feb. 11. The presentation to the newly 
erected district church of St. George, 
Camberwell, and to the newly erected 
district church of Emmanuel, in the same 
parish, took place at the Auction Mart, 
by Mr. Alderman Farebrother. The first 
was subject to the life of the incumbent, 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, who is 41 years of 
age. The income of the church, which 
contains 950 seats appropriated for letting, 
and which is derived from them and fees, 
amounted to 470/. per annum. The first 
offer for the property was 500/., and it 
was sold for 816/. The second church 
was subject to the life of the incumbent, 
who is in his 36th year. It contains 
about 400 seats, and the income, which 
amounts to about 328/. per annum, arises 
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from pew rents and fees. There is also 
attached a convenient parsonage house, 
It was knocked down for 5307. 

The new district church of the parish 
of Lambeth, erected in the New-cut, and 
called All Saints Church, was opened for 
the first time for Divine service, the Rev. 
C. B. Dalton, M.A. (the newly appointed 
Rector in the room of the late and 
lamented Dr. D’Oyly), preaching thé 
opening sermon. 


SUSSEX. 


Some admirable changes have of late 
been effected by the Rev. H. Mitchell, 
Vicar of Bosham, near Chichester, in the 
fine old church of that place. In addition 
to many other improvements, the whole 
of the south aisle has been restored. 
Five new windows have been put in, and 
one, which is at the east end, filled with 
stained glass. The body of the aisle has 
been furnished with open oak seats, the 
whole of which are free. These restora- 
tions have been effected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. J. Butler, architect to 
the Dean and Chapter. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Nov. 12. The Bishop of Bangor con- 
secrated a new church at Rise, which has 
been erected at the sole expense of Mr. 
Bethell, from a design by Mr. Chantrell, 
of Leeds, architect. The ceiling is painted 
blue, and studded with gilt stars. There 
are four stained glass windows. The east 
window is a representation of the last days 
ofour Saviour upon earth,—the crucifixion, 
the descent from the cross, &c. The 
walls are decorated with scrolls contain- 
ing texts from Scripture. 


WALES. 


The barracks at Pembroke-dock -are 
now perfectly completed. The fortifica- 
tion is in form an irregular octagon, in- 
cluding an area of 6,000 square yards. 
The building, comprising the quarters for 
the officers and men, magazines, stores; 
canteen, hospital, &c., is two stories high, 
with basement throughout, composed of 
limestone obtained in the immediate 
vicinity, hammer dressed, and laid in 
courses. The extensive faces are prepared 
with 430 loop-holes for musketry, the 
whole protected by spacious bastions 
mounting 16 pieces of artillery, having 
a ditch 16 feet by 40 all round. 











PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTrE PREFERMENTS. 


Feb.11. West Essex Militia, Captain Dick 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 3% ; 

Feb. 21. Second Lancashire Militia, Sir T. 
G. Hesketh, Bart. to be Major. 

Feb, 23. Second Lancashire Militia, Major 
J. H. Ford to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Feb. 24. Flintshire Militia, Sir R. Puleston, 
Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel; C. J. W. D. Dundas, 
~~, to be Major. 

‘eb. 25. The Marquess of Abercorn, K.G. 
and the Rt. Hon. James Archibald Stuart 
Wortley sworn of the Privy Council.—Daniel 
Peploe Peploe, of Garnstone, esq. to be Sheriff 
of Herefordshire, vice J. F. Vaughan.—West- 
minster Militia, Hon. C. L. Butler to be Major. 

Feb. 26. Brevet Major George Hutt, Bom- 
bay Art. brevet Major Robert Henderson, Ma- 
dras Eng. and brevet Major Joshua Tait, 6th 
Bombay N. Inf. to be Companions of the Bath. 

Feb. 27. 55th Foot, Major-Gen. A. G. Lord 
Saltoun, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—Gen. Sir G. 
Anson, G.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor of Chel- 
sea Hospital. 

Feb. 28. Third West York Militia, J. Bar- 
nett, esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. C. Staple- 
ton to be Major.—To be members of her Ma- 
eotr’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen, at Arms, 

rederick Blow Birkett, esq. James Little, esq. 
and Theobald Blake, esq. 

March2. Charles-John Viscount Canning, 
Alexander Milne, esq. and the Hon. Charles 
Alex. Gore, to be Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Woods, Forests, Land;Revenues, Works 
and Buildings.—Richard Stevens, esq. (now 
Vice-Consul at Samsoon) to be Consul at Ta- 
breez; Benjamin Barrie, esq. (now Consular 
Assistant at Madrid) to be Consul at Alicante. 

March3. Major-Gen. Sir Edward Bowater, 
K.C.H. to be a Groom in Waiting in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, vice Duncombe. 

March 5. _Lieut.-Colonel Wylde, C.B. to be 
Groom of the Bedchamber to Prince Albert, 
vice Anson; Gen. Sir G. Anson to be Extra 
Groom of the Bedchamber ; Capt. the Hon. A. 
Gordon, Grenadier Guards, to be Equerry, vice 
Wylde; Lieut.-Col. F. H. Seymour, Scots Fu- 
silier Guards, to be Equerry, vice Bowater.— 
With reference to the successful engagement 
at Punta Obligado, by the combined English 
and French Naval Forces, the following naval 
promotions have taken place, dated the 18th 
Nov. 1845, the day of the action, viz—To be 
Captain, Commander B. J. Sullivan; to be 
Commanders, Acting Commander E. A, Ingle- 
field; Lieut. R. J. T. Levinge; C. F. Doyle; 
Lieut. A. C. Key. ss 
“— 9. Capt. Charles Hotham, R.N. to be 


March 10. Lieut.-Gen. Earl Cathcart, K.C.B. 
to be Captain-General and Governor in Chief of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and 
of the island of Prince Edward, and Governor- 
General of all Her Majesty’s provinces on the 
continent of North America, and of the island 
of Prince Edward. 

Marchi. Hon. 8. T. Carnegie, and Ralph 
Neville, esq. to be Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury. 

March 13. 7th Dragoon Guards, Major-Gen. 
Sir George Scovell, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—7th 
Dragoons, Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Tuyll to be 
Colonel.—13th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir W. M. 
Gomm, K.C,B, to be Colonel, 


March 17. Charles W. Zuhicke, esq. Captain 
in the army, to be Commissary and Head of 
Police in St. Lucia.—Brecknockshire Militia, 
William Richard Stretton, esq. to be Major. 

March 18. Charles-John Viscount Canning 
sworn of the Privy Council. 

March 19. The Right Hon. Charles-John 
Viscount Canning to be an additional Fine 
Arts Commissioner. 

March 20. Staff, brevet Lieut.-Col. John 
Bloomfield Gough, of the 3d Light Dragoons, 
to be Quartermaster-General to the Queen’s 
Forces in the East Indies.—Brevet Capt. John 
St. Leger, 2d West India Regiment, and Capt. 
Thomas Hurdle, Royal Marines, to be Majors 
in the Army. 


Lord Lyttelton has been appointed Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Mr. Augustus Paget has been appointed 
Precis Writer in the Foreign Department. 


Nava. Promorions. 


To be retired Commander.—W. Lester. 

Appointments.—Capts. Sir T. Herbert, K.C.B, 
(1822), to the Raleigh ; R. B. Watson (1842), 
to the Brilliant. Commanders J. C. Pitman 
(1842), to the Childers ; E. Crouch (1843), to 
the Devastation. Commanders P. A. Help- 
man and John Clavell to be inspecting Com- 
manders of the Coast Guard. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bridport.—Alex. D. R. W. Baillie Cochrane, 
esq. (re-elected). 
Gloucestersh. (Kast).—Marquess of Worcester. 
Mayo Co.—Joseph Myles M‘Donnell, esq. 
Northamptonshire (S.).—R. H. R. H. Vyse, esq. 
Nottinghamshire (N.)—Lord Henry Bentinck. 
Nottinghamshire (S.)—T. B. T. Hildyard, esq. 
Stafford.—Hon. 8. T. Carnegie (re-el.) 
Windsor—Ralph Neville, esq. (re-el.) 


EccLesiAstTicAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. R. Berners, to be an hon. Canon of Nor- 


wich. 

Rev. W. G. S. Addison, Deerhurst P.C. Glouc. 

Rey. C. W. Bagot, Castle Rising with Roydon 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Bromley, Lye P.C. Worcestershire. 

Rey. T. J. Brown, Sydling St. Nicholas V. 
Dorsetshire. 

Rey. E. Budge, Bratton Clovelly R. Devon. 

Rey. A. W. Bullen, Great Baddow R. Essex. 

Rey. E. A. Carlyon, Lamerton V. Devon. 

Rev. J. H. Coke, Ropsley R. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. C. Cook, the Mariners’ Church, Hull. 

Rev. 'T. Coombe, Girton R. Cambridgeshire. 

Rey. R. Croft, Hartburn V. Northumberland. 

Rev. J. C. Davies, Llanvair-juxta-Harlech R. 
Merionethshire 

Rev. J. Day, Ellesmere V. Salop : 

Rev. J. B. Doveton, Burnett R. Somersetshire 

Rev. W. H. Egerton, Whitchurch R. Salop 

Rev. C. Forward, Handley P.C. Dorset 

Rey. C. Greene, Fishbourn R. Sussex 

Rev. J. Griffiths, Lansannor R. Glamorgan. 

Rev. W. Hawkes, St. Nicholas’s Saltash P.C. 
Cornwall 
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Rev. J. G. Howes, St. Mary the Less P.C. 
Cambridge 

Rev. G. Hutchinson, St. James’s Mathon P.C. 
nr. Malvern 

Rev. D. Jones, Llanddinol P.C. Cardingansh. 

Rev. W. Ludlow, Kirton V. Lincolnshire 

Rev. D. Malcolm, Kingston Deverell R. Wilts 

Rev. A. Mason, Great Broxted V. Essex 

Rev. G. Matthias, Handley P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. T. Miller, Dunkeswell P.C. Devon. 

Rev. T. Morgan, Ruardean P.C. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. J. K. Morrell, Moulsford P.C. Berks. 

Rey. C. Penny, West Coker R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Pridden, West Stow-cum-Wordwell 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Smith, Eastwood, Keighley R. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Streatfield, Buxstead R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. W. Thomas, Parkham R. Devon. 

Rev. R. M. White, Churchstoke P.C. Mont- 
gomeryshire. : 
Rev. W. A. Wilkinson, Owston V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Wilson, jun. Over Worton R. Oxf. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A, to the Duke of Portland. 
Rev. J. J. Prickett, M.A. to the Earl of Lons- 


dale. 
Rev. P. Ward, to Earl Nelson. 


Crvit PReEFERMENTS. 


Edward Stocks, B.A. to be Vice-Principal of 
King’s College Grammar School, Norwich. 

Rev. A. E. Fowler, B.A. to be Head Master 
of Saffron Walden Grammar School. 

Thackeray Thompson, B.A. to be Second 
Master of Richmond Grammar School, York- 
shire, and Rev. J. A. Carter, B.A. to be As- 
sistant Classical Master. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 24. In Lowndes-st. the wife of Edward 
F. Jenner, esq. a dau.——26, In Charlotte-st. 
Bedford-sq. Mrs. John Elam, a dau. 

Feb. 4. At Thames Ditton, the wife of Cap- 
tain William Berners, ason.——5. At Lisbon, 
Lady Howard de Walden, a son.——13. At 
Weymouth, the wife of Commander Crispin, 
of the Royal Yacht, twin daus.——At Chawton- 
house, Hants, the wife of Edward Knight, esq. 
jun. ason.——15. At Headingley-house, near 

eds, the Hon. Mrs. James Garth Marshall, 
adau.——16. In Brook-st. Mrs. Merryweather, 
ason.—18. At Rodney-pl. Clifton, the wife 
of Samuel Sandbach, jun. esq. of Handley, 
Cheshire, a son.——20. At Alderley, Giouces- 
tershire, the wife of R. B. Hale, esq. M.P.a 
dau.——21. The wife of Grainger Lawrence 
Trowers, esq. of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
a son.——22. At Campden-hill, Kensington, 
Lady Caroline Lascelles, a son.——At Shilling- 
lee-park, the Countess of Winterton, a dau. 
——23. At No. 12, Park-lane, the wife of 
Walter Prideaux, esq. a son.——26. At Clay- 
don-house, Bucks, Lady Verney, a son.——In 
Eaton-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot, ason.—— 
27. At Mirables, Isle of Wight, the seat of 
Mrs. Arnold, sen. the wife of James Coape, 
esq. a son and heir.——28. In Grosvenor-sq. 
Lady Mary Farquhar, a dau. 

Lately. At Coley Park, Reading, the wife 
of J. Bligh Monck, esq. a son.—At the rec- 
tory, Lympstone, the wife of the Rev. C.C. 
Bartholomew, a son.—At Broadstairs, the 
wife of the Rev. John George Hodgson, a dau. 
——-At Longford Rectory, Lady Caroline Gar- 
nier, a son.——At Ashvourne Hail, Derby- 
shire, the wife of the Hon. and Rey. Chas. 
Dundas, a dau.—At the Tuilleries, the Duchess 
of Nemours, a dau.u——At Buckish House, 
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Devon, the Countess de Vismes, a dau.——The 
wife of John Romilly, esq. a dau.——The wife 
of the Rev. Lord John Beresford, a son. 

Marchi. At > ey the wife of the Rev. 
T. E. W. Blomefield, a dau. St. David’s- 
day) at Cefn Mably, the wife of C. Kemeys 
Tynte, esq. ason.——3. At Peamore, the wife 
of Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, esq. a dau. 
——At Easton House, Wilts, the wife of P. 
Hooper, esq. of twins, a son and dau.——At 
Notting Hill, the wife of J. E. Eardley Wilmot, 
esq. a son.——4. In Albemarle-st. the wife of 
Thomas Weld Blundell, esq. a dau.—5. At 
Kent House, the Countess of Morley, a dau. 
——aAt Carlton House-terr. the wife of James 
Alexander, jun. a son.——8. At Kiddington, 
the wife of Mortimer Ricardo, esq. a son.—— 
At Venbridge-house,Crockernwell, near Exeter, 
the wife of Capt. Chichester, a son.—~9. At 
Upper Sydenham, Mrs. John Rivington, a son. 
—10. In Portman-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Ad- 
derley, the wife of C. B. Adderley, esq. M.P. a 
son and heir.— 11. In St. James’s-sq. the 
wife of Charles Sumner, esq. a son.——13. In 
Hyde Park-sq. the wife of J. W. Bosanquet, 
esq. a dau.——At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, 
Lady Fletcher, a son.——At Hingham, the 
Lady Elinor Wodehouse, a son.—1l4. 
Belmont, in the county of Chester, the wife of 
James H. Leigh, esq. a son. 


_ 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 18. At Calcutta, Martin Petrie, esq. 
2ist. Bengal Nat. Inf. to Jessy, second dau. of 
William Steward Owens, esq. of Croydon, 
Surrey.—At Kolapore, Bombay, Joseph Henry 
Wright, esq. 1st Madras Inf. to Helena-King- 
ston, dau. of the late Rev. John Wilcox, Rec- 
tor of Stonham Parva, Suffolk, and Minister 
of Tavistock Chapel, London. 

24. At Calcutta, Samuel R. J. Owen, . 
19th Bengal Nat. Inf. to Mar Kingsford, 
fourth dau. of the late John Geene Jones, 
esq. of London, and niece to Alderman Brent, 
of Canterbury. 

27. At Castleknock, the Hon. Robert Daly, 
son of Lord Dunsandle, to the Hon. Miss 
A’Court, daughter of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Jan. 1. At Byculla, Metcalf Larkin, esq. 
Bombay Civil Serv. to Sarah, second dau. of 
John Pennycuick, of Soilarie, C.B. and K.H. 
Lieu.-Col. 17th Reg. and Commandant of the 
Garrison of Bombay. 

3. At Bridgeton, Barbados, Plunkett Ed- 
ward Standish Lyne Preston, esq. merchant, 
of that city, to Rachael-Susan, only dau. of 
the late John Grayfoot, esq. 

9. At Madras, E. B. Powell, esq. to Eliza- 
beth-Hamilton de Jorons, third dau. of E. A. 
Langley, esq. 

19. At Aden, Henry Young, esq. Assistant 
Surgeon Madras Establishment, son of the 
late Edward Young, esq. of Hawkhurst, Kent, 
to Sarah-Sotheby, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 
H. Howlett, M.A. of Kensington. 

20. At Bombay, Lieut. Robert West D’Arcy, 
Ist Grenadiers N.I. to Annie, dau. of Edward 
H. Adams, esq. of Exeter. 

22. At Twineham Rectory, Richard, the 
eldest son of Edward Vincent, esq. of Strat- 
ford, Essex, to Louisa-Diana, second dau. of 
the late Hon. Gen. St. John,,of Chailey, Sus- 
sex.— At Islington, C. S. Hawthorne, esq. 
eldest son of the late Major R. Hawthorne, to 
Catherine, only surviving dau. of the late 
Pilcher Ralfe, esq. of New Romney, Kent, — 
At Kennington, Wm. Henry Alichin, esq. M.D. 
to Marianne, dau, of the late John Lane, esq. 

23. At Edgbaston, Warwicksh. Alexander 
Abercromby Nelson, esq. 40th Regt. second son 
of the late Charles Nelson, esq, 23rd Light 
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s, to Emma-Georgiana, dau. of the 
late Robert Hibbert, esq. of Clarendon House, 
Lancash. 

24. At Kennington, Augustus-Alexander, 
youngest son of ‘Town-Major White, of Ports- 
mouth, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late George 
Neville, esq. of Shelbrooke Park, Yorksh. 

25. At Brighton, Geo. Hammond Whalley, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Anne-Wakeford, eldest 
dau. of the late Richard Attree, esq. of Bis- 
terne, Hants, and niece of Thomas Attree, esq. 
of Queen’s Park, Brighton. 

26. At Brussels, the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell 
Hili, R.N. Chaplain of the English Church at 
Antwerp, to Ellen-Annette, fourth dau. of 
Henry Daveney, +" of Malines. At 
Whitchurch, James Henry Deacon, esq. of 
Holwell House, near Tavistock, to Har- 
riet-Elizabeth, widow -of the Rev. J. P. Car- 
penter, of Grenefen.——At Potterspury, North- 
amptonsh. the Hon. Edward G. Douglas Pen- 
nant, M.P. to Lady Louisa Fitzroy, youngest 
dau. of the Duke of Grafton. 

27. At Kensington, the Rev. Edw. Withers, 
of Lower Phillimore-pl. to Louisa-Antoinette, 
third dau. of the late Clement Kirwan, esq. of 
Kendal Lodge, Essex, and Upper Wimpole-st. 
-——At Bath, Capt. Charlewood (Unatt.) eldest 
son of the late Rev. C. B. Charlewood, of Oak- 
hill, Staff. to Catherine, youngest dau. of Geo. 
Monkland, esq. of Bath.——-At Sherborne, 
Dorset, John Williams, esq. R.N., F.R.C.S. to 
to Emily-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Ashford, esq. of Southsea, Hants.——At 
Shillington, Beds. the Rev. Richard Hull, 

tor of Stondon, to Jane, dau. of William 
Brooks, esq. of Apsley-end House, Shillington. 
——At Woodhouse Church, Charles Crompton, 
son of the late Woodhouse Crompton, esq of 
Hull, to Jane- Elizabeth-Dorothea, fourth dau. 
of the late Thomas Read, esq. of Leeds. At 
St. Georze’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. T. Rateliffe, 
M.A. to Charlotte, second dau. of the Rey. H, 
Morice, Vicar of Ashwell, Herts. At Hea- 
dington, near Oxford, Marmaduke Sheild, esq. 
third son of the late W. M. Sheiid, esq. of 
Frieston, Linc. to Frederica-Phillipse, only 
child of the late F. P. Robinson, esq. 4th Foot, 
and only grandchild of Gen. Sir F. P. Robinson, 
G.C.B.—At Chesham, Philip Brown, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. Thomas Bolton 
Hodgson, to Elizabeth-Catherine, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Hewett. 

29. At Great Yarmouth, William JVillins, 
esq. solicitor, of Norwich, eldest son of the 
Rev. James Willins, Rector of Great Melton, 
Norfolk, and St. Michael’s Coslany, in Nor- 
wich, to Emily, third dau. of Edmund Pres- 
ton, esq. of Great Yarmouth. At Dover, 
Major Robert Walpole, of the Rifle Brigade, 
to Gertrude, youngest dau. of the late 
Gen. Ford. At Plymouth, Thomas Hop- 
kins, esq. civil engineer, to Catherine-Louisa, 
third dau. of W. Stuart, esq. Superintendent of 
the Breakwater, Plymouth.——At Lewisham, 
W. R. Clark, esq. of Wymondham, Norfolk, to 
Eliza, dau. of William Routh, esq. of Black- 
heath.——At Brighton, James William Drake, 
esq. R.N. son of the Rey. Jolin Drake, North- 
church, Herts, to Sarah, youngest dau. of Robt. 
T. Heysham, esq. late of Stagenhoe Park, and 
of Weston Lordship, Herts.—-At Kensington, 
Henry Harvey, esq. of Brighton, to Emily- 
Duncan, dau. of the late John Stuart, esq.—— 
At Margate, the Rev. William E. Light, M.A. 
of South!orough, Kent, to Mary-Ann Spencer, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late John Plummer, 
esq. of Uedford-sq. Loudon, and Fort Lodge, 
Margate. 

30. At Bergheim, in Germany, Col. Charles 
A. F. Bentinck, of the Coidstream Guards, 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire, to Countess 
Caroline-\lechtild, eldest dau. of the reigning 
Count of Waideck and Pyrmont, 
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31. At St. Pancras New Church, James I, 
Iron Syer, esq. architect, New Bridge-st. Black- 
friars, to Ethelberta-Sophia, dau. of the late 
Wm. H. Chambers, esq. R.M.S. and grand- 
dau. of the late Charles Turner, esq. of Mount- 
hill-house, Rochester.——At Blatheswycke, the 
Rev. William H. Dyott, youngest son of Gen. 
Dyott, of Freeford, Staffordsh. to Matilda- 
Sophia, third dau. of the late Donatus O’Brien, 
esq. of Tixover House. —~— At St. Clement 
Danes, William Thomas Arnold, esq. of Maida- 
hill, to Frances, eldest dau. of William Rayner, 
esq. of Birmingham.——At Totnes, John Mil- 
ner Barry, esq. M.D. of Totnes, to Harriet, 
ouly dau. of the late George Tucker, esq. of 
‘Tuckenhay. 

Lately. At Old Connaught, Wicklow, Henry 
Quin, esq. of Wingfield, to the Hon. Isabella 
Plunket, third dau. of Lord Plunket.——At 
Hunton, Thomas Duncombe Shafto, esq. to 
Dulcibeila-Mary, dau. of the Rey. Robt. Moore, 
Rector of Hunton, and Canon of Canterbury. 

Feb. 3, At Littlehampton, Sussex, Edward 
Ellis, esq. late of Trinity Coll. Camb. to 
Laura; and, at the same time, Francis Ellis, 
esq. to Mary, dau. of the late O. Evans, esq. 
of Littlehampton.—At Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone, the Rev. John Geo. Beresford, youngest 
son of the late Adm. Sir John Poo Beresford, 
Bart. to the Hon. Caroline-Amelia, youngest 
dau. of Lord Denman.—At St. Mary’s, White- 
chapel, the Rey. J. R. Quirk, B.A. Curate of 
Nuneaton, Warwicksh. to Maria, youngest dau. 
of the late Paul Storr, esq. Hill House, Tooting. 
—At Dublin, Capt. Charles Norris, 4th Regt. to 
Anne-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Matthew 
Wigham, esq.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
M. Dillon FitzGerald, esq. Bloomsbury, and 
Turlough, Roscommon, to Marianne, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Bridges, of Calcutta and 
Chellicong, East Indies, and of Elie, Fifeshire. 
——At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Viscount 
Curzon, son of Earl Howe, to Miss Harriet 
Mary Sturt, second dau. of Mr. H.C. and Lady 
Charlotte Sturt, and niece of the Earl of Car- 
digan. 

4. John Edward Frere, esq. Lieut. R.N. to 
Anne, third dau. of George Frere, esq. of Bed- 
ford-sq. 

5. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Leonard 
Strachey, esq. eldest son of Capt. Strachey, 
R.N. to Eliza-Margaret, only dau. of Barlow 
Trecothick, esq. of York-st. Portman-sq.—— 
At Woolwich, the Rev. George Henry Farr, 
B.A. of St. Wenn, Cornwall, to Julia-Warren, 
third dau. of the late Major Robt. Hutchinson 
Ord, K.H. of the Royal Art. and Deputy-Lieut. 
of Essex.——At Heavitree, Elliott Wadkey, esq. 
of Exeter, to Catharine, youngest dau. of Pit- 
man Jones, esq. of Heavitree. At Bathford, 
John Hampden, esy. eldest son of the Rev. 
John Hampden, Rector of Hinton Martell, 
Dorset, to Helen-Mary, second dau. of John 
Wiltshire, esq. of Shockerwick, near Bath. 

7. At Chelsea, Frederick William Place, esq. 
of Delhi, in the East Indies, to Eliza, eldest 
dau, of 5S. F. Stallard, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

9. At Marylebone Church, Paterson Bamber, 
esq. Laading Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, Portsmouth, to Louisa-Catharine, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Tieophilus Donne. 

19. At Little Paxton, Thomas Chaloner 
Smith, esq. to Louisa, dau. of the late Law- 
rence Reynolds, esq. Paxton Hall, Hunting- 
donsh. At Camberwell, George Meriscoe 
Phillips, of Grove-lane, Camberwell, to Har- 
riet-Jane, third dau. of the late Cadman 
Hodgkinson, esq. of East Dulwich.———At 
Southampton, the Rev. Gilbert Heathcote, 
M.A. of Calne, near Chippenham, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Captain Thomas, of Hill, near 
Southampitun.— At Guildford, Charles M. 
Brocklesby, esq. sonof the late Captain Brock- 
lesby, of Quebec, to Caroline, second dau, of 
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John Cooke, esq.—At Christ Church, St. Ma- 
rylebone, Hen. Upton, esq. of Petworth, Sussex, 
to Jane, second dau. of the Rev. Henry Boyce, 
M.A. of the Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood.—— 
At Stonehouse, William Hambdly, esq. of Mole- 
nick, St. Germans, Cornwall, to Agnes, third 
dau. of Wm. Wilson, esq. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. At Yarmouth, L.W. the Rev. W. 
Twyne, Rector of Rayleigh, Essex, to Mary, 
second dau. of the late Dougal Christie, esq. 
of Montague-sq. 

11. At Stirling, Hanley Hutchinson, esq. of 
Grassfield-house, Yorksh. to Charlotte-Maria, 
eldest dau. of Robert Burn, esq. R.N. Stirling. 

The Rev. J. B. Gabriel, Vicar of Chep- 
stow, to Anna-Maria, dau. of the Rev. J. Foley, 
Holt Rectory, near Worcester. 

12, At Claybrook, Leicestersh. George 
James Morris, esq. of the Lower-heath, 
Hampstead, to Lucy, dau. of William Gillson, 
esq. of Ullesthorpe, Leic,. ——At Leamington, 
the Rev. Thomas Wilson, Rector of Moreton 
Corbet, Salop, to Louisa-Sophia, dau. of 
Charles Brandt, esq. of Clydesdale Villa, 
Leamington.——At Portishead, Somerset, 
Frederick Wetherly, esq. to Julia-Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Alex. Ford, esq. of 

ristol.——At. St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. Henry Blunt, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Henry Blunt, Kector of Streatham, to Char- 
lotte-Mary, second dau. of the late Thos. 
Daniell, esq. of Little Berkhamstead, Herts. 
—At Stalbridge, Robt. Beckett, esq. of North- 
ampton, to Edith, relict of Jonathan Hooper 
Glyde, esq. of Sherborne.——At St. Martin- 
cum-Gregory, John Fairgray Sharpin, esq. of 
Scarborough, to Miss Carrington, dau. of the 
late J. W. Carrington, esq. of London.—— 
At Florence, W. Folwell, esq. of Brompton, to 
Juliet Dunbar, eldest dau. of Henry Perkins, 
esq. of Belper, Derbyshire.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, the Rey. Henry Blunt, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Henry Blunt, 
Rector of Streatham, and formerly of Chel- 
sea, to Charlotte-Mary, second dan. of the 
late Thomas Daniell, esq. of Little Berkham- 
stead, Herts. ——Lieut.-Col. W. A. M‘Claverty, 
of Glynn, Antrim, Dep. Quartermaster-gen. 
New Zealand, to Anne M‘Gildowny, youngest 
dau. of the late John Casement, esq. of Inver- 
more, Antrim.——At St. Pancras, William 
Chaplin, esq. to Clara, youngest dau. of the 
late William Quincey, esq. At Bideford, the 
Rev. Paul Brittan, late Curate of Tawstock, to 
Ellen, twin dan. of W. 8S. Tyeth, esq. of Pill 
Head House, Bideford. 

14. At Florence, Cosimo Buonorotti, Coun- 
sellor to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to 
Rosina, widow of Thomas Grant, esq. of Ched- 
ingsell Grange, Essex, and daughter of the 
late John Vendramini.——At Bromley, Wil- 
liam Boyce James, esq. of Brunswick-sq. to 
Frances-Hannah, only dau. of Daniel Logie, 
esq. of Bromley H2ll. 

15. At Newing Un, Surrey, Mr. John Ed- 
ward Reid, architect, of London, to Louisa 
Berry Sanders, late of Exeter.——At Eye, the 
Rev. Richard Compton Maule, of Lound, 
Suffolk, to Sophia-Lee, only dau. of Thomas 
French, esq. 

17. At Old Aberdeen, Michael Pakenham 
Edgworth, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. to Christina, 
dau. of Dr. Macpherson, of King’s college. 
——Daniel Henry Aldrich, esq. of Woodbridge, 
to Sarah- Elizabeth, second dau. of John 
Aldrich, esq. of Hill House, Copdock, near 
Ipswich.——At Clontarf, Thomas Finlay, esq. 
second son of the late Col. Finlay, of Corkagh, 
Dublin, to Charlotte-Philadelphia, youngest 
dau. of the late Bertram Mitford, esq. of 
Clontarf, Dublin. At Kirby-under-Dale, 
near York, Capt. Broadley Harrison, 10th 
Hussars, to Julia-Henrietta, youngest dau. of 
the Hon, and Rey, Henry David Erskine,-—— 
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At Clapham, John Wyatt Barnard, esq. M.D. 
of Hastings, to ee third dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Barnard, late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service. At St. 
Mark’s, Kennington, Henry Watson, esq. son 
of the Rev. Dr. Watson, Vicar of Denford- 


cum-Ringstead, and Doddington, Notts, to 
Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late Charles Hill, 
esq. of Wellingborough. 


18. At Blithfield, Charles ‘Walter > 
esq.to Mary, second dau. of Lieut.-Col.Chester. 
--——At Upton-cum-Chalvey, Peter Marshall, 
esq. of Greek-st. Soho-sq. to Anne Wade, niece 
and adopted dau. of William Beauchamp, esq, 
of Finefield, Salt-hill, Bucks. and granddau, 
of the late W. R. Jenkins, esq. of Aston, near 
Birmingham.——At Tunbridge Wells, William 
Horton, esq. Lieut. R.N. son of the late Rear- 
Adm. Horton, to Agnes-Jane, second dau. of 
the late J. Jeddere Fisher, esq. of Great Cul- 
verden, Tunbridge Wells.——At Walcot, Bath, 
Charles Brune Graves Sawle, esq. eldest son 
of Sir Joseph Graves Sawle, Bart. of Penrice, 
Cornwall, and Barley, Devonsh. to Rose- 
Caroline, youngest dau. of David R. Paynter, 
esq. of Dale, Pembrokesh.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. James Baber, esq. eldest son of 
the late John Baber, esq. of South-pl. Knights- 
bridge, to Frances, fourth dau. of the late 
Thomas Meates, esq. of Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. George Ba- 
ring Collier, esq. R.N. eldest son of Capt. 
Henry Collier, R.N. to Stepney, youngest dau, 
of the late Joseph Gulston, esq. of Derwyed, 
Carmarthensh. and of Grosvenor-sq. 

19. At St. Pancras, the Rev. Thomas Good- 
win Hatchard, M.A. to Fanny, eldest dau. of 
the late Bishop of Jerusalem.——At Maryle- 
bone, Charles Senior, esq. of Liverpool, to 
Agnes-Matilda, third dan. of Matthew Clark, 
esq. of Sussex-pl. Regent’s Park.——At St. 
Sepulchre’s, George Pool, esq. of Black Not- 
ley Hall, Essex, to Martha, widow of Robert 
Braddack, esq. of Norton, Suffolk.— At, 
St. Mary Bourne, bey © Godfrey, esq. to 
Sarah, only dau. of the late Thos. Hawkins, 
esq. of Reading. ——At Carlton, the Rev. 
George E. Maunsell, Rector of Thorpe Malsor, 
second son of Thomas P. Maunsell, esa. M.P, 
to Theodosia-Mary, youngest dau. of Sir J. H. 
Palmer, Bart. of Carlton Park. —— George 
Arthur Fuller, esq. of Holcomb, Surrey, to 
Georgiana-Craven-Loraine, youngest dau, of 
the Rey. L. Loraine-Smith.—At St. Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. William Thornton, Vicar of 
Dodford, to Anne-Georgiana-Frances, second 
dau. of Gen. Sir William Anson, Bart. K.C.B. 
——At Stoke, John Holditch, esq. of Court 
Prior, Cornworthy, to Anna-Maria, dau. of 
— Irish, esq.—Mr. Joseph Treffry, jun. of 
Plymouth, to Alice-Hopwcod, dau. of the late 
Elford Sparke Eveleigh, esq. of Tredudwell, 
Cornwall.——At Smyrna, Frederick William, 
son of James Calvert, esq. of Malta, to Eve- 
line, second dau. of R. B. Abbott, esq. of 
Smyrna.——At Cheltenham, the Rev. Ed 
Mainwaring, incumbent of Caiverhall, Salop, 
to Frances-Anne, only dau. of the late Foun- 
tain John Woodyeare, esq. of Crook Hill, 
Yorksh.——At Lyme, the Rev. Charles Janion, 
to Susannah, widow of the Rev. John Prior. 
——At St. George’s, the Hon. George William 
Barrington, eldest son of Viscount Barrington, 
to Isabel-Elizabeth, only child of the late John 
Morritt, jun. esq. of Rokeby Park. —~ At 
Leeds, the Rev. Samuel Coates, incumbent of 
Sowerby, near Thirsk, and a Prebendary of 
York, to Charlotte-Augusta, eldest dau. of 
J. Linsley, esq. of Elmwood-terrace, Leeds. 

21. At St. Mark’s, Swindon New Town, 
Keith Rea, esq. surgeon, third son of the Rey. 
Joseph C, Rea, late of Cromwell’s Rock, Wa- 
terford, to Annie, eldest dau. of William Pavy, 
esq. late of Elcombe Hall, Wilts, 
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GENERAL Sir W. H. Cirnton, G.C.B. 

Feb. 15. At his seat, Cockenhatch, 
near Royston, Hertfordshire, General Sir 
William Henry Clinton, G.C.B. Colonel 
of the 55th Foot, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital, Member of the Board 
of General Officers, and Commissioner of 
the Royal Military College and Royal 
Military Asylum. 

Sir William Henry Clinton was de- 
scended from the sixth Earl of Lincoln, 
and was the elder son of Lieut.-General 
Sir Henry Clinton, K.B. who was com- 
mander-in-chief in America, by Harriet, 
daughter of Thomas Carter, esq. His 
younger brother, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Clinton, G.C.B. Colonel of the 3d Foot, 
died in 1829. 

Sir William entered the army Dec. 22, 
1784, as a Cornet in the 7th Light Dra- 
goons, of which his father was Colonel. 
On the 7th of March, 1787, he was pro- 
moted to a Lieutenancy in the same regi- 
ment; and on the 9th June, 1790, toa 
company in the 45th Foot, from which he 
exchanged to a Lieutenancy in the Ist 
Foot Guards, with the rank of Captain, 
on the 14th July, 1790. In 1793 Cap- 
tain Clinton embarked with the Guards 


for Holland, where he served the cam- 


paign of that and the following year. He 
‘was present at the battle of Famars, siege 
of Valenciennes, attack at Dunkirk, and 
affair at Lannoi in 1793, and at the attack 
of the village of Premont, the affair near 
Cateau Cambresis, the actions of the 10th, 
17th, 18th and 22nd of May, and the 
battle of Fleurus, in June, 1794. He 
returned to England in December of that 
year, and on the 29th of the same month 
succeeded to a company, with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, in the 1st Foot Guards. 

In August 1795, he embarked with 
Major-General Doyle on the expedition 
under his command to the coast of France, 
and returned with that armament in Jan- 
uary, 1796, when he was appointed Aid- 
de-camp to the Duke of York, which situ- 
ation he held until June, 1798. He then 
embarked with his regiment for Ireland ; 
and at the termination of the rebellion in 
December following, returned to his situ- 
ation as Aid-de-camp to his Royal High- 
ness, 

In June, 1799, Lieut.-Colonel Clinton 
was sent to the Continent with Colonel 
Ramsay, on a mission to the Russian 
General Korsacow, in the course of which 
he was detached on an interesting service 
to Marshal Suwarrow in Italy; he then 
returned to England for the purpose of 
attending ~ Duke of York, to whom he 

1 


was still Aid-de-camp, to Holland, and 
arrived at the British head-quarters the 
beginning of October. On the conclusion 
of the armistice which then took place, 
he came home with the despatches ; and 
in June, 1800, was appointed to act 
as Deputy Quartermaster-general to the 
Forces, during the absence of Lieut.- 
Colonel Anstruther in Egypt. The Ist 
of Jan. 1801, he became Colonel by bre- 
vet, and was soon afterwards appointed 
Inspector-General of Foreign Corps. In 
June 1801, he embarked in command of 
a small corps on a secret service; and on 
the 23d July following he landed with his 
force in the island of Madeira, when he 
negociated with the Portuguese Governor 
the holding with British troops the princi- 
pal forts in that island. In the month of 
September, he received the brevet rank of 
Brigadier-General. At the peace of 1802 
he returned.to England, and resumed the 
duties of the situation of Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Foreign Corps, until its suppression 
at the close of that year. 

In April 1803, Colonel Clinton was 
appointed Military Secretary to H.R.H. 
the Commander-in-chief ; and on the 26th 
of July, 1804, Quartermaster-general of 
the Forces in Ireland. In May 1807, he 
was sent on a secret mission to the Ki 
of Sweden, when he visited Maimoe, Straul- 
sund, Memel, and Copenhagen. Oni the 
26th of April, 1808, he was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General. 

Having applied to be employed on 
foreign service, he was sent to Sicily in 
1812, by which his situation of Quarter- 
master-general in Ireland was vacated. 
On his arrival in that country, he was 
appointed to the command of the Messina 
district, where he remained until the end 
of September, 1812, when he was sent to 
take the command of the allied army em- 
ployed on the coast of Spain, consisting 
of about 12,000 men, British and Spanish, 
then at and near Alicant. In this com- 
mand he remained until the arrival of 
Major-Gen. J. Campbell, with a reinforce- 
ment of British and Sicilian troops, in 
December. In March 1813, Sir John 
Murray having arrived at Alicant, and, 
as senior officer, having taken the com- 
mand of the allied army, Lieut.-Gen. Clin- 
ton (who had now attained that brevet 
rank in Spain) was appointed to the first 
division of that army, and commanded on 
the right of the position near Castalla, 
when Marshal Suchet made his attack, on 
the 13th of April. At the end of May 
he embarked with his divisions on the ex- 
pedition against Tarragona, and on the 
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retreat from that place on the 12th of 
June he commanded the last troops em- 
barked from the beach, as he did again on 
the embarkation of the troops from the 
Col de Balaguer, on the 18th June. On 
the 23d of September following, Lord 
William Bentinck having been obliged to 
return to Sicily, Lieut.-General Clinton 
once more assumed the command of the 
allied army on the east coast of Spain. 
During the autumn and winter of 1813, in 
co-operation with the Catalonian army, 
he kept the force of Marshal Suchet in 
check, and prevented him either from 
relieving the blockaded fortresses on the 
Ebro and in Valencia, or from detaching 
any considerable force to the army of 
Soult, then opposed to the Marquess of 
Wellington in France. Early in Feb. 
1814, by the active and zealous co-opera- 
tion of Admiral Hallowell, commanding 
the British squadron on the coast of Ca- 
talonia, the city of Barcelona and the ex- 
tensive works in its vicinity were block- 
aded by the allied force under Lieut.-Gen. 
Clinton’s command ; and in that situation, 
at the end of March, he received the King 
of Spain, Ferdinand VII. on his return to 
his dominions. Shortly after this, the 
measure of breaking-up the Anglo-Sicilian 
army employed on the east coast of Spain, 
which had been some time in agitation, 
was carried into effect by Lieut.-Gen. 
Clinton, upon which occasion the services 
of this officer, and those of the army under 
his command, were particularly noticed 
by the Duke of Wellington, in his last 
despatch from Toulouse. 

Sir William commanded the small force 
sent to Portugal in 1828, and subsequently 
held the appointment of Surveyor-General 
of the Ordnance. 

On the 25th of April 1814, he was ap- 
pointed to the Colonelcy of the 55th Reg. ; 
in Jan. 1815, a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath; and the 17th of Nov. 1842, 
Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 

In 1826, Sir William was returned to 
Parliament as representative for the bo- 
rough of Newark by his kinsman the 
Duke of Newcastle, and he continued in 
possession of the seat to 1829. 

Sir William Clinton married, March 14, 
1797, Lady Louisa Dorothea Holroyd, 
second daughter of John-Baker first Earl 
of Sheffield ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue two sons and four 
danghters. Of the former, Henry, the 
elder, is Major in the army on half-pay ; 
Frederick, the younger, is Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Grenadier Guards, and married in 
1840 the Hon. Mary Margaret Montagu, 
second daughter of Lord Montagu, and 
has issue, 
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Lizvut.-Gen. Sir. F. W. Mutcaster, 
.C.H. 

Jan. 28. At Charlton Park, near Canter- 
bury, in his 75th year, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Frederick William Mulcaster, K.C.H., 
late Inspector-General of Fortifications. 

He was the eldest son of Major-General 
George Frederick Mulcaster. He en- 
tered the Royal Engineers early in life, 
and was appointed a First Lieutenant in 
1792. He served in Portugal in 1797 
and 1798, and acted as commanding en- 
gineer at the taking of Cludeslella, in 
Minorca, and was actively employed in 
the operations in the Mediterranean in 
1799 up to 1801. In 1812 he proceeded 
to the Mauritius, to command the engi- 
neers in the Isle of Bourbon, and re- 
mained there until 1817, and subsequently 
filled different staff appointments both in 
this country and abroad. In 1832 he was 
appointed Colonel Commandant of the 
Royal Engineers, and in 1834 was made 
Inspector-General of Fortificatious. His 
commissions were dated as follows :—Se- 
cond Lieutenant, June 14, 1792; First 
Lieutenant, Nov. 27, 1793; Captain, 
Sept. 11, 1798; Major, July, 25, 1810; 
Lieut.-Colonel, May 1, 1811; Colonel, 
Feb. 7, 1817; Major-General, May 27, 
1825 ; and Lieut.-General, June 28, 1838. 
He married twice—first, in 1801, the 
youngest daughter of Colonel John Mon- 
tresor, the present General Sir Thomas 
Gage Montresor, her brother, marrying, in 
1802, a sister of Sir Frederick Mulcaster ; 
and, secondly, in 1822, Miss Harris, only 
daughter of William Harris, esq.; he 
died on the 25th July last. Sir Frederick 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 
1832,and was knighted on the 27th June, 
that year. 


OFFICERS SLAIN IN INDIA. 


In the following pages it is our inten. 
tion to notice, in succession, the various 
officers whose lives were lost in the battles 
of Moodkee and Ferozeshah, fought on 
the 18th, 21st, and 22d Dec. giving of each 
such biographical particulars as have come 
to our hands. 

Sir Rospert Henry Sate, G.C.B. was 
the second son of the late Colonel Sale, for 
many years an active officer of the East 
India Company, by the daughter of Harry 
Brine, esq. of Buckden, Huntingdonshire. 
He was born in 1782, and was educated, 
with his brother George, at Dr. Nicholas’s 
school at Ealing, (where the pane on which 
his name was scratched was broken about 
the time of his death). He entered the 
army as Ensign in the 36th Foot in 1795, 
being then but 13 “1a of age. His other 
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commissions are thus dated :—Lieutenant, 
April 12, 1797; Captain, March 23, 1806 ; 
Major, Dec. 30, 1813 ; Lieut.-Colonel, 
June 2, 1825; Colonel, June 28, 1838; 
Colonel in chief of the 13th, or Prince 
Albert’s Regiment of light infantry, Dec. 
15, 1843. 

He served at the battle of Mallavelly, 
and siege and storming of Seringapatam 
in 1799: for the latter he received a silver 
medal. He was present throughout the 
campaign in the Uznaud country in 180i ; 
served at the storming of the Travancore 
lines in 1809: at the capture of the Mau- 
ritius in 1816, and of Rangoon in 1824. 
He particularly distinguished himself at 
the storming of the stockades near Kem- 
mendine, and in conducting the operations 
of the 5th, the 8th, and the 15th Dec. 
1824. He commanded a brigade at the 
reduction of Bassein, &c. in 1825. He 
was nominated a C.B. for his conduct at 
Prome and Malown in 1825-6. In Oct. 
1838 he was appointed to the command of 
the Ist Bengal brigade of the army up the 
Indus, which formed the advance in the 
campaign in Affghanistan. He commanded 
the storming party at Ghuznee, under the 
late Lord Keane, on the 23d of July, 
when he was severely wounded. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1839, he was nominated a 


K.C.B. and received the rank of Major- 
General in Affghanistan ; he was also pre- 
sented with the second-class decoration of 


the order of the Dooranee empire. He 
commanded the force sent to subdue 
the Kohistan country in Sept. 1840, and 
after numerous stormings and captures 
compelled Dost Mahommed Khan to sur- 
render himself to the care of Sir William 
M‘Naghten: for these distinguished ser- 
vices he received the first-class order of 
the Dooranee empire. In 1841 he com- 
manded the brigade which stormed the 
Khoord Cabul pass, drove the enemy from 
off the heights of Teezen, with eminent 
skill forced the Jugdulluck pass, stormed 
the fort of Mamoo Khail. and finally re- 
treated upon Jellalabad. Here, from the 
12th Nov. 1841, to the 7th April 1842, 
he was shut up with the garrison by the 
besieging forces. After numerous sorties, 
with varied success, their intrepid com- 
mander led the wearied prisoners to a final 
effort ; and on the last mentioned day 
attacked and utterly routed the besieging 
army under the notorious Akhbar Khan, 
capturing their guns, ammunition, and 
camp. In forcing the Khoord Cabul pass 
he was shot through the leg, and he was 
also slightly wounded in storming the 
heights of Jugdulluck, where he com- 
manded a brigade ; but he enjoyed the 
gratification of contributing to those 
closing operations which redeemed the 
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British name in Affghanistan. He took a 
part in the general action of Teezan, and 
the recapture of Cabul ; and was immedi- 
ately afterwards created a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath, receiving the thanks of 
parliament for the ‘ skill, intrepidity, and 
perseverance displayed in the military 
operations in Affghanistan.” He possessed 
three medals,viz.—for Ghuznee, Cabool, 
and Jellalabad. The 13th Foot, which 
Sir Robert commanded, returned to this 
country a few months since. He was with 
the army of the Sutlej as Quartermaster- 
general to her Majesty’s forces in India ; 
and died of a wound received in action on 
the 18th of December, his left thigh being 
shattered by a grape-shot. 

Sir Robert Peel, in proposing the 
thanks of the House of Commons to the 
army in India, remarked, ‘‘ We have had 
the misfortune to lose that gallant officer, 
whom on a former occasion we so much 
admired,—Sir Robert Sale. He has closed 
a long career of military glory by that 
death, which I believe he foresaw and 
which he even wished for. ‘‘ Felix etiam 
in opportunitate mortis ;’’ and I do hope 
if, in case her Majesty should think fit to 
record her regret for Sir R. Sale’s death, 
and her sense of his eminent services, by 
recommending the erection of a public 
monument to his memory, this House will 
on their part show their readiness to make 
good the expense of it.’’ 

Sir Robert Sale married in 1809, Flo- 
rentia, daughter of the late George Wynch, 
esq. a lady whose name will be as long 
remembered as his own, in connection 
with the memorable retreat from Affghan- 
istan. 

His portrait, painted by Mr. G. Clint, 
has been engraved in mezzotinto on a 
large size, by Mr. Thomas Lupton. A 
volume of lithographed plates illustrative 
of Sir Robert Sale’s Defence of Jellalabad, 
accompanied by a description by Lady 
Sale of her imprisonment, has been just 
published by Messrs. Hullmandel and Co. 


Masor-Generat Sir Jonn M‘Cas- 
KILL, K.C.B. and K.H. Lieut-Colonel of 
H.M. 9th Foot, entered the service March 
10, 1797, as Ensign in the 53d regiment ; 
was appointed Lieutenant May 14, 1801 ; 
Captain, March 6, 1806; brevet Major, 
August 12, 1819 ; Major, March 11, 1824; 
Lieut.-Colonel, February 17, 1825 ; Col. 
June 28, 1838. The first six years of his 
service were in the West Indies, and he was 
present at the landing at Porto Rico and 
siege of St. Juan, May, 1797. On his first 
passage to India, the fleet, under convoy 
of Sir T. Troubridge, was attacked by the 
French Admiral Linois, in Aug. 1805. 
He commanded the flank companies of his 
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regiment under Major-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Munro, and Brig.-Gen. T. Pritzler, 
throughout the Mahratta war, during 
eight months of which the space marched 
over by the division amounted to no less 
than eighteen hundred miles; and in the 
course of that service he was present at 
the siege and capture of Forts Sattarah, 
Singhur, Warsuttah, and a great many 
others ; alsoat the reduction of the strong 
fortress of Sholapore, and the attack and 
dispersion of 5000 of the Peshua’s choicest 
troops, strongly. posted with their guns, 
15 of which they captured under the walls 
of the fort, May 11, 1818. 

He was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 9th Foot, Feb. 17, 1825. 

The fall of Sir John M‘Caskill, at Mood- 
kee, was (in the words of Sir R. Peel) 
‘* briefly, but touchingly recorded by Sir 
Hugh Gough, in a sentence of one of his 
despatches,’’—as follows: ‘* Sir: John 
M‘Caskill, anold and valued officer, who 
has done his country much good service, 
received a ball through his chest, on the 
advance of his division, and immediately 
expired.” 


Aged 39, Masor GrorGe BroapFoor, 
C.B. the political agent on the north- 


western frontier of India. He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. W. Broadfoot, 
of London. He was an officer on the 
Madras establishment, and attained the 
commission of Lieut. in the 34th Native 
Infantry, June 21, 1826. He distinguished 
himself greatly during the last Affghanistan 
campaign. In May, 1841,he proceeded to 
Cabool, in command of the escort which 
accompanied the families of Shah Soojah 
and Zemaun Shah, through the Punjaub, 
en route to the Shah’s territories. This 
escort principally consisted of Sikh troops, 
supplied, on the requisition of the British 
government, by Shere Singh; and long 
before Capt. Broadfoot, with his delicate 
charge, had reached Peshawur, he was not 
only threatened by the Sikhs composing 
his own force, but his further advance was 
impeded by another Sikh battalion, which 
seemed inclined to dispute the passage of 
the river. Broadfoot, however, was not 
a man to be easily intimidated. He seized 
several of the ringleaders, and by his ener- 
getic conduct so overawed the insurgents 
that the Cafila was permitted to proceed 
without further molestation. With Cap- 
tain Broadfoot were some hundreds of 
Goorkhas, and a few European officers, 
who were afterwards associated with him 
as subalterns attached to the corps of 
(Shah Soojah’s) Sappers and Miners under 
his command, who so distinguished them- 
selves during the memorable defence of 
Jellalabad, and in the subsequent opera- 
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tions under Sir George Pollock—especially 
in the action at Mammoo-Khail. On the 
return of the victorious army to India, 
Major Broadfoot was appointed by the 
Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, to 
the commissionership of Tennasserim pro- 
vinces, where he had, some time before, 
been employed in the commissariat de- 
partment ; but a vacancy arising on the 
north-west frontier, owing to certain po- 
litical changes consequent upon the depar- 
ture from Upper India, on account of ill 
health, of some of our principal diplomatic 
officers, Major Broadfoot was Summoned 
from Moulmein to the very furthest ex- 
tremity of India, to take charge of the 
political agency on the Sikh frontier. In 
this difficult and important office he is said 
to have evinced great ability, much tact, 
firmness, and energy, and to have been 
most assiduous in the discharge of his 
responsible duties up to the very hour 
when he fell in action with the Sikh troops. 
Major Broadfoot was a Companion of the 
Bath, which distinction, together with his 
brevet majority, was conferred upon him 
for services at Jellalabad. 

Major Broadfoot’s fall in the battle at 
Ferozeshah was noticed in the report of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Hardinge to the Com- 
mander-in-chief in the following terms :— 
‘‘It is now with great pain that I have to 
record the irreparable loss I have sustained, 
and more especially the East India Com- 
pany’s service, in the death of Major Broad- 
foot, of Madras army, my political agent. 
He was thrown from his horse by a shot, 
and I failed in prevailing upon him to 
leave the field. He re-mounted, and 
shortly afterwards received a mortal wound. 
He was brave as he was able in every branch 
of the political and military service.”’ 

The Earl of Ripon, in moving the thanks 
of the House of Lords to the army, noticed 
Major Broadfoot as ‘‘ one who has singu- 
lar demands upon our respect and grati- 
tude, as a political servant of the company 
as well as in his military capacity. He 
performed his civil duties most admirably ; 
but I will not detract from what belonged 
to his military character. If he had a 
fault in that character, it was in being too 
forward. We should not be paying any 
great compliment to an English officer to 
say that he was always forward in the fray ; 
he was so on this occasion, and here he fell. 
The tribute paid to him by the Governor 
General is no more than is just and de- 
served; and though I have no right to 
panegyrise him as an officer, yet, know- 
ing what he has done in his political cha- 
racter, 1 thought I was bound to notice 
the irreparable loss which we have sus- 
tained by the death of that individual,”’ 
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Captain Peter Nicorson, of the 
28th Bengal N.I. political assistant to 
Major Broadfoot, was the son of Dr. Simon 
Nicolson, one of the oldest and most re- 
spected residents in India, and one of the 
ablest physicians who have ever practised 
in that country. He attained a Lieutenancy 
in his regiment June 26, 1833. On the first 
intention of the British government to 
invade Affghanistan, Captain Nicolson, 
who had been previously employed in the 
political department, was appointed to 
raise one of Shah Soojah’s new regiments 
of Hindustanis, and, being then only a 
subaltern, was nominated adjutant of the 
corps. Soon after the occupation of Aff- 
ghanistan by the British army, Captain 
Nicolson was appointed a political assist- 
ant (in the Ghilzee country) to the envoy 
and minister; and on the surrender of 
Dost Mahomed was selected by Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten to undertake the delicate 
duties of custodian to the ex-Ameer. In 
this capacity, he accompanied the ex- 
Ameer to the provinces of India, and 
thence to the capital, where the Dost 
some time resided, under the surveillance 
of Captain Nicolson, but more as the 
guest of the British government than its 
prisoner. On the return of the British 


army at the close of 1842 from its tri- 
umphant march to Affghanistan, Dost 


Mahomed, who was then in the north-west 
provinces under charge of Captain Nicol- 
son, was released from all restraint and 
restored to his olddominions. Upon this 
Captain Nicolson rejoined his regiment, 
but his services were, ere long, again re- 
quired in the political department, and he 
was appointed to assist Major Broadfoot 
on the north-west frontier. In this capa- 
city he died. He was a gallant officer, 
and a man of very considerable ability— 
vigorous and courageous. He had very 
recently married a daughter of Sir George 
Pollock, who has also lost a son in the 
engagement. 


Other officers slain at Moodkee, Dec. 18. 

In his 27th year, Major Witi1am Ro- 
BERT HERRtEs, Captain of the 3d Light 
Dragoons, and aide-de-camp to the Go- 
vernor-General. He was the second son of 
the Right Hon. John Charles Herries. 
He entered the army in 1835, and served 
as aide-de-camp to Maj.-Gen. Sir Joseph 
Thackwell at the battle of Maharajpore, 
on the 29th Dec. 1843. He was killed 
at Moodkee, on the night of the 28th Dec. 
‘*A most promising and brave officer.’’ 
(Sir H. Hardinge’s report.) 

In his 25th year, Captain Joun Munro, 
of the 10th Bengal light cavalry, and aide- 
de-camp to the Governor-General. He 
was the second son of Major-General 
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John Munro, of Teaninich, co. Ross, for- 
merly Quartermaster-General of the Ma- 
dras army, and afterwards political resident 
at Travancore, by Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Blacker, Rector 
of Moira, co. Donegal. He served in the 
second Cabul campaign, under General 
Pollock, and held a responsible situation 
at Gundamuck. He subsequently partici- 
pated in the battle of Maharajpore, and, 
in the pursuit of the enemy, was twice 
singled out by Mahratta chiefs, both of 
whom he overcame. On Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s arrival in India he was appointed 
to his lordship’s body-guard, and Sir Henry 
Hardinge selected him as interpreter to 
the Governor-General, for the duties of 
which office his perfect knowledge of east- 
ern languages peculiarly adapted him. He 
died of his wound two days after the battle. 
‘* A most amiable and excellent officer.” 
(Sir H. Hardinge.) 

Captain Jasper Trower, of the Bengal 
Artillery, second son of the late George 
Trower, esq. of Russell-square, London. 

First Lieutenant R. H. Potxock, 4th 
brigade Horse Artillery, son of Sir George 
Pollock, and nephew to the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. He was ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant, 23 Nov. 1841. 

Captain Francis Dasuwoop, of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, youngest son of 
Vice-Admiral Sir C. Dashwood, K.C.B. 
He attained the rank of First Lieutenant 
Aug. 30, 1826, and was for some time As- 
sistant Secretary of the Military Board. 
He died from his wounds on the 21st Dec. 

Brevet Captain Grorcre NEewrTon, of 
H.M.’s 3d Light Dragoons. He was ap- 
pointed a Cornet May 1,1828; Lieutenant 
Aug. 17, 1832. 

Cornet Epwarp Wor_LEY, of the same 
regiment. He was second son of the late 
Thomas Worley, esq. of Brighton, and 
only brother of Henry T. Worley, esq. of 
Long Coppice, and Weedon Hall. co. 
Buckingham. 

Lieut. W. Fisuer, Adjutant of the 
Governor-General’s body-guard, second 
son of the late Rev. John Fisher, Arch- 
deacon of Berks, and a Canon of Salisbury. 

Capt. Henry Davis Van HomriGu, 
48th N. Inf. acting aide-de-camp on the 
Brigade staff. He was appointed Lieut. 
in that regiment July 18, 1826. 

Capt. Wintiam Gipson WIL.Es, of 
H.M.’s 31st Foot. He was appointed En- 
sign Sept. 9, 1813; Lieut. Dec. 19, 1816; 
Captain Sept. 26, 1839. 

Lieut. Henry WitiaM Hart, of the 
same regiment, which he entered as En- 
sign Feb. 7, 1840, and was appointed 
Lieut. 12 July, 1842. 

Lieut. Joun BLENCHLEY, of the same 
regiment, appointed Lieut. 8 Oct. 1844. 
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Assistant-Surgeon ALEXANDER GRayY ; 
pon, M.D. of H.M.’s 50th Foot. He 
received his appointment May 15, 1835. 
He died in camp of wounds the day after 
the battle. 

Lieut. Joun Spence, of the 42d Nat. 
Light Inf. appointed Lieut. 18 July, 1844. 

Lieut. Ocravius Carey, of H.M.’s 
29th regt. eldest son of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Octavius Carey, K.C.H. He 
was appointed Lieutenant 4 April, 1845. 

Lieut. G. T. Hamitron, Interpreter 
and Quartermaster of the 24th Bengal N. 
Inf., son of J. Hamilton, esq. of Dover. 
He was appointed 14 March, 1839. 

To this list may be added the name of 
the Rev. Father Francis of St. Etienne, 
a Roman Catholic missionary priest, who 
attended H.M.’s 50thregiment into battle. 
He was a very zealous missionary, and 
distinguished himself by wonderful exer- 
tions during the cholera in the hospitals 
at Kurnaul, Agra, and Meerut. 


In the actions near Ferozeshah on the 
° 2st and 22d Dec. 1845. 

Masor Firzroy Somerset, of the 
Grenadier Guards, was the eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Fitzroy Somerset, K.C.B. 
by Lady Emily Wellesley, second daughter 
of the late Earl of Mornington. He was, in 
his boyhood, page of honourto King George 
IV. and in his 17th year entered the Gre- 
nadier Guards; Ensign and Lieut. May 
18, 1832; Lieut. and Captain (by pur- 
chase) Feb. 24, 1837. After having acted 
for a considerable period on the staff 
of Lieut.-General Sir Edward Blakeney, 
K.C.B. commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
he proceeded to China with the expedition 
under Lord Saltoun, on the staff of that 
distinguished general, and was there se- 
verely wounded. In 1841 he was selected 
by Lord Ellenborough to act as his 
military secretary. In that capacity he 
was present at the bloody battle of Ma- 
harajpore (fought on the 29th Dec. 1843), 
and the subsequent operations, termi- 
nating in the capture of Gwalior. He 
there distinguished himself by his brilliant 
courage, and received four severe wounds 
in a desperate personal encounter with a 
number of Mahratta soldiers, in which 
Major-Gen. Churchill and Colonel Saun- 
ders were killed. Major Somerset, in the 
attempt to bring off General Churchill, 
who had fallen mortally wounded, was 
disabled in his sword-arm by a musket- 
shot, and received severe sabre wounds on 
his remaining arm and both legs, but 
nevertheless slew one of his opponents, 
and disarmed a second. For this exploit 
(which the Commander-in-Chief in his 
despatch describes as an act of individual 
heroism exceeded by none of the many 
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performed on that day) he received the 
brevet promotion of Major. Upon Lord 
Ellenborough’s recall, Major Somerset 
continued attached to the present Gov- 
ernor-General as military secretary, and 
accompanied Sir He Hardinge to the 
banks of the Sutlej at the close of last 
year, where, on the evening of the 2lst 
December, while cheering the troops to the 
attack of the batteries thrown up for the 
defence of the Sikh entrenched camp, he 
received a shot, which, passing through 
the right arm into the lungs, proved 
mortal on either the 24th or 25th of the 
same month, and thus closed his brief and 
brilliant career. Sir Henry Hardinge 
writes in his despatch :—* Major Somer- 
set, my Military Secretary, much about 
the same time as Major Broadfoot, was 
shot through the body, conducting himself 
with the hereditary courage of his race. 
He was always foremost where difficulties 
required to be overcome. I deeply regret 
his loss.”’ 

Brevet Captain Watrer Hore, offici- 
ating Deputy Secretary to Government. 
He was the third son of Walter Hore, 
esq. of Harperstown, co. Wexford, by the 
Hon. Mary Elizabeth Thornton Ruthven, 
sister and presumptive heiress to Lord 
Ruthven. ‘‘ Captain Hore, Assistant Mi- 
litary Secretary, and a valuable officer, 
acting as my aide-de-camp, was killed 
about the same time as Major Somerset 
received his wound.’ (Sir H. Hardinge’s 
report.) 

Masor Euotrr D’Arcy Topp, 
K.L.S., of the Bengal Artillery. He en- 
tered the service in 1823 ; and after an in- 
terval of a few years, during which he had 
rendered himself a proficient in the Orien- 
tal languages, was appointed, with the 
sanction of the Indian government, to a 
military command in the service of the Shah 
of Persia, whose battalions he for some 
years continued to instruct in the exercises 
of his profession. -There he held a high 
place in the estimation of the diplomatic 
officers connected with the mission—Mr. 
Ellis, Sir John M‘Neill, and others; and 
on the declaration of war against the Ba- 
rukzye chiefs of Cabool and Candahar, in 
1838, he was appointed by the then Go- 
vernor-General, Lord Auckland, to the 
office of political assistant and military 
secretary to Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
MacNaghten, envoy and minister to the 
Court of Shah-Soojah-ool-Moolk. In a 
subsequent Gazette, Lieut. Eldred Pottin- 

r was appointed minister at Herat; but 

ottinger having soon afterwards with- 
drawn from that place, Lieut. (Local 
Major) Todd was appointed to succeed 
him ; and he held the important and re- 
sposible office, under most difficult and 
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embarrassing circumstances, up to the 
spring of 1841. During this time, the 
villany of that arch-scoundrel, Yar-Ma- 
hommed, the wuzeer and virtual ruler of 
Herat, was constantly employed to thwart 
the efforts of the British mission, and 
more than once were his dispatches to the 
Persian court, tendering allegiance to 
Islam, and speaking contemptuously of 
the British, whose money, he said, it was 
desirable to obtain by false pretences of 
amity and good faith, intercepted by Major 
Todd. Insult after insult was heaped upon 
the mission, until at last Todd, no longer 
considering that it was becoming in the 
representative of Great Britain to remain 
at the court of a barbarian prince to be 
thwarted and insulted, without the power 
of obtaining redress, withdrew the mission 
to Candahar in March 1841. It so hap- 
pened that intelligence of this circum- 
stance reached Calcutta at a time when 
certain political events had involved the 
government in embarrassments, which the 
departure of the mission from Herat 
seemed calculated to increase, and the 
Governor-General, being in council when 
the intelligence was received, at once re- 
moved Major Todd from political em- 
ployment, and he was ordered to rejoin his 
corps. Nothing in this officer’s political 
career “ became him like the leaving of 
it.” He descended from the responsible 
and lucrative office of political agent on 
the western frontier of Affghanistan to 
the command of a single company of 
European artillery, cheerfully resolved to 
do his duty in whatever situation, high or 
low, the government might be pleased to 
employ him. No man could have been 
more sensible of the injustice with which 
Lord Auckland had treated him; but he 
bore his wrongs most becomingly, and, as 
a simple regimental officer in the corps 
from which he had so long been absent, 
won by his close attention to his duty, the 
kindly interest he took in the men of. his 
company, and his unassuming amiable de- 
meanour in private society, the good opi- 
nion, as an officer, of those above and 
below him, and the warm esteem of his 
associatesasaman. Early in 1844 he left 
the head-quarters of his regiment, to join 
a horse field-battery, with which he conti- 
nued to serve until appointed, towards the 
close of last year, to the command of a 
troop of horse artillery, at the head of 
which he went into action, and fell in the 
performance of his duty, apparently on 
the 21st of December. It is remarkable, 
that only twelve days previous to this 
date, his wife, to whom he was deeply 
attached, expired at Umballah at the early 
age of 23. In Major Todd the govern- 
ment have lost a most able and conscien- 


C April, 
tious officer, and society a truly excellent 
and amiable man. 

Aged 24, First Lieut. Perer Cotnetr 
LamBERtT, of the same corps; third son 
of William Lambert, esq. late of the Ben- 

Civil Service. 

Brevet Captain Joun Epwarp Copp, 
of H.M.’s 3d Light Dragoons. He was son 
of the late Major Codd, of Kensington, 
and Rumstead Court, Kent ; was appointed 
Cornet 21 July, 1825, Lieut. 27 April, 
1827. 

Cornet Henry EL.is, of the same 
regiment. He was appointed Nov. 1, 
1842, 

Cornet Gzeorce WynpHAm Knicut 
Bruce, H.M.’s 3d light dragoons, son of 
Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce. He was 
appointed Cornet 26 Jan. 1844, having 
been previously a member of Balliol col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Lieut. Joun Lucas Romutus Pot- 
LARD, of H.M.’s 31st Foot; sixth son of 
the late Wm. Dutton Pollard, esq. of 
Kinturk, Castle Pollard, co. Westmeath. 
He entered the 31st as Ensign Jan. 17, 
1840, and was appointed Lieutenant 20 
May, 1842. He had been slightly wound- 
ed in the previous action of Moodkee. 

Lieut. and Adjutant Witit1am Ber- 
NARD, of the same regiment. He was 
appointed Lieut. Nov. 8, 1843. 

Brevet Major Joun Grirrtn, of the 
24th Bengal Nat. Inf., in which he at- 
tained the rank of Captain March 26, 
1830. He served with high distinction 
throughout the campaign in Affghanistan, 
and has left a widow and children. 

Lieut. James G. WoLtEN, of the 42d 
Bengal Light Infantry. He was ap- 
pointed 3d Oct. 1840. 

Captain Joun Owen Lucas, Major of 
Brigade. He was appointed Ensign June 
15, 1830, Lieut. June 27, 1834, Captain 
March 19, 1841. 

Captain Joun Hamitton Burnert, 
of the 16th Bengal N. Inf. in which he 
was appointed Lieut. Jan. 13, 1834. He 
was formerly Adjutant of the Joudpore 
legion. 

Captain Grorce Mo.te, of H.M.’s 
29th Foot. He was appointed Ensign 22d 
Nov. 1836, and Captain 23d June, 1843. 

Lieutenant ALFRED ANGELO Simmons, 
of the same regiment. He was appointed 
8 April, 1842. 

Captain Tuomas Box, of the Ist Euro- 
pean Light Infantry. He attained that 
rank July 27, 1836. 

Aged 20, Ensign Paitip Moxon, of 
the same regiment ; third son of Thomas 
Moxon, jun. esq. of Leyton, Essex. 

Captain THomas W. Bo ron, of the 
2d N. Inf. grenadiers. He died of his 


wound, at Ferozepore, on the 7th Jan. 
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He was returned as ‘‘ severely wounded” 
at Moodkee as well as Ferozeshah. He 
was appointed Captain 30 April, 1835. 

Ensign Georcr A. ArMsTRONG, of 
the same corps. He was appointed 16 
April, 1843. 

Major Lawrence Nitson Hutt, of 
the 16th Nat. Inf. grenadiers. He was 
appointed Major 28 Nov. 1839. 

Lieut.-Col. Newron Wa.tace, 73d 
regt. of Native Bengal Infantry, Brigadier 
of the 3d division of infantry. He en- 
tered the service in 1805, was appointed 
Major 53rd Bengal Nat. Inf. 10 April, 
1831, and brevet Lieut.-Colonel 4 May, 
1837. ‘‘ Colonel Wallace fell bravely at 


the head of his troops.’’ (Sir H. Har- 
dinge’s report.) 
Lieut.-Col. AspraHuam BERESFORD 


Taytor, K.H. of H.M.’s 9th Foot. He 
was appointed Ensign 14 Feb. 1811, 
Lieut. 24 Dec. 1812, Captain 22d April, 
1825, Major 19th April, 1833, Lieut.- 
Colonel Nov. 23, 1841. 

Captain James Dunne, of the same 
regiment. He was appointed Ensign 27 
April, 1829, Lieut. 17 Nov. 1832. 

Captain Jonn Frepenick Frexp, of 
the same regiment. He was appointed 
a 28 June, 1827, Lieut. 21 Feb. 

Captain Abet Dorrin Witi1aM Best, 
of H.M.’s 80th Foot. He was appointed 
Ensign 21 April, 1837, Capt. July 2, 1841. 

Captain Rinatpo ScurBerras, of the 
same regiment. He was appointed En- 
> 16 March, 1826, Lieut. 16 April, 

Lieut. Ropert BoyLe Warren, of 
the same regiment ; which he entered as 
Ensign March 27, 1840. 

Aged 26, Lieut. Georce CHARLES 
Giossop Byrnesza, of the same regi- 
ment; eldest son of the Rev. George 
Bythesea, of Bath, Rector of Freshford, 
Som., by Mary, dau. of Francis Glossop, 
esq. of Glossopdale, co. Derby. He 
aa the regiment as Bnsign Feb. 19, 

41. 

Brevet Captain Simon Fraser, of the 
same regiment. He was appointed Lieut. 
28 Aug. 1838. a 
_ Lieut. Grorncr Atrrep Croty, 26th 
light infantry. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Dr. Croly, Rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Wallbrook, London. He landed in 
India inOct.1841,and finding the regiment 
to which he was appointed was not likely 
to be soon employed in active service, he 
exchanged into the 26th, then under orders 
to march to Affghanistan. In that me- 
morable campaign, which retrieved the 
honour of our arms, Ensign Croly car- 
ried the colours of the 26th regiment of 
Native Infantry; was present in all its en- 
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gagements; and at the storming of the 
fortified mountain village of Istaliff, in 
Kohistan, disarmed one of the enemy who 
had attacked him in the medée, and sent 
his dagger and an Affghan sword to Eng- 
land. The 26th regiment, on its return 
from Cabul, was made a light infantry 
corps, as a mark of distinction for its con- 
duct and intrepidity, and its officers re- 
ceived the medals so nobly won by the 
army engaged in Affghanistan. Yet, in 
all the fatigues and difficulties of this ar- 
duous campaign, Ensign Croly employed 
both his pen and pencil on the scenes 
round him, making a detailed and able 
journal, sketching the aspects of the 
country, and giving views of the principal 
actions with a force and fidelity worthy 
of a practised artist. His drawings were 
regarded in India as such faithful and 
vigorous performances that he was strongly. 
urged to their publication. But by the 
time of their arrival in England the public 
interest in the war had away, and 
the design was abandoned. All those 
sketches had been made on the spot, and 
some of them even while the action was 
going on in other parts of the field. On 
the cessation of active service, this young 
officer, then lieutenant, instead of giving 
himself up to the relaxations of a time of 
peace, commenced the study of Persian 
and Hindustani, and with such success 
as to pass the examination in both lan- 
guages for the situation of interpreter. 
In the hot months of last summer he made 
an excursion to the Himmalaya, and oc- 
cupied his time in making a succession of 
drawings of the mountain scenery, the 
habits of the natives, and the incidents of 
his travel. His letters were always af- 
fectionate and intelligent, often eloquent 
and picturesque. To his intellectual gifts 
nature had added an exterior worthy of 
them—a tall and striking figure, and a 
remarkably fine and expressive coun- 
tenance. 

Lieut. Avuc. Cov. Eatwestt, of the 
same regiment. 

Capt. Ropert MackeLLer Hunter, 
73d Bengal N. Inf. third son of General 
Sir Martin Hunter, G.C.M.G. and G.C.H. 
of Medomsley, co. Durham, by Jean, only 
dau. and heiress of James Dickson, esq. 
of Anton’s hill, co. Berwick. 

Lieut. James C. Harvey, of H. M.’s 
39th Foot, aide-de-camp on the staff of the 
4th division. Sir John Littler writes in his 
despatch, ‘‘It is with sincere regret that 
I have to report for his Excellency’s in- 
formation the death of my aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Harvey, of Her Majesty’s 39th 
foot, a very promising and intelligent 
young officer, and devoted to his pro- 
fession. He was shot during the advance, 
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in the act of cheering on the men, when 
within about 250 yards of the enemy’s 
works. His death will be a loss to the 
public service, and deplored by his friends 
and relations.”” He was appointed Lieu- 
tenant 15 Dec. 1840. 

Capt. Gzorce Herpert Ciarke, of 
H.M.’s 62d Foot. He was appointed En- 
sign 8 April, 1826, Lieut. 7 June, 1827, 
Captain in the army 4 Sept. 1835, and in 
the regiment 22 Aug. 1836. 

Capt. Henry WEtts, of the same 
regiment. He was appointed Ensign 8 
March, 1833, Lieut. 11 July, 1834. 

Lieut. Tuomas Knox Scort, of the 
sameregiment. He was appointed Ensign 
13 March, 1234, Lieut. 16th June, 1837. 

Aged 26, Lieut. Witt1am M‘Narr, of 
the same regiment, only son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. John M‘Nair, C.B. He was 
appointed Ensign 2 Dec. 1836, Lieut. 
Dec. 15, 1838. He has left a mother and 
three sisters to lament his loss. 

Lieut. Ropert Gupsins, of the same 
regiment. He was appointed Ensign 14 
Sept. 1838, Lieut. Sept. 2, 1840. 

ieut. MicHAEL KELLY, of the same 
He was appointed 11 May, 


Lieut. and Adjutant Gzorce Sims, of 
the same regiment. He was appointed 
Ensign 10 March, 1837, Adjutant 31 Oct. 
1838, and Lieut. 16 Dec. following. 

Aged 53, Lieut.-Colonel Lewis Bruce, 
of the 12th Bengal Native Infantry. He 
lost an arm during this action, and died at 
Ferozepore, on the 3lst Dec. He at- 
tained the rank of Captain June 4, 1823. 

Dr. HorrMEIsTER, in attendance on 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia. He was the 
author of several interesting papers on 
zoological subjects, and was residing for 
some weeks in England just previously 
to his departure for India. 





Lievt.-Cou. Etxiort, K.H. 

Dec. 17. At Niagara, aged 55, Lieut.- 
Col. William Elliott, K.H. commanding 
the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, and 
Colonel commanding the Niagara fron- 
tier. 

This distinguished officer entered the 
army as Ensign, 26th Sept. 1807, and had 
ever since been actively employed, with 
the exception of a year and a half, during 
which he was upon half pay. He served 
in the Peninsula with the 29th regiment, 
and was present at the battle of Vimeira, 
passage of the Douro, and capture of 
Oporto, battles of Talavera and Busaco, 
first siege of Badajoz, and battle of Albu- 
hera. He served also in Americain 1814, 
and was present at the captures of the 
Penobscott, Castine, and Machias. When 
the — Rifle regiment was 
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embodied, he was appointed its command- 
ing officer, July 16, 1841; and the diffi- 
cult duty of organizing it could hardly 
have been placed in firmer or abler hands. 





Henry Gatty Knieut, Esa. 

Feb. 9. In Lower Grosvenor street, 
aged 59, Henry Gally Knight, esq. of 
Firbeck Hall and Langold, co. York, M.P. 
for the Northern division of Nottingham- 
shire, a Deputy Lieutenant of that county, 
and a magistrate for Yorkshire. 

This distinguished traveller and accom- 
plished virtuoso and antiquary was born 
Dec. 2, 1786, the only son of Henry Gally 
Knight, esq. of Langold, barrister-at-law, 
by Selina, daughter of William Fitzher- 
bert, esq. of Tissington in Derbyshire. 
His grandfather, John, who sat in Parlia- 
ment for Aldborough and Boroughbridge, 
was the elder son of the Rev. Henry Gally, 
D.D. Rector of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
of a French refugee family, by Elizabeth 
only sister and heiress of Ralph Knight, 
esq. of Langold, and grand-daughter of 
Sir Ralph Knight, who was aide-de-camp 
to General Monk, and knighted at the Re- 
storation. The two sons of the Rev. Dr. 
Gally both took the name of Knight. 

Mr. Henry Gally Knight succeeded to 
the estates of the family on his father’s 
death in 1808. ‘ 

In the years 1810 and 1811 he travelled 
in Spain, Sicily, Greece, the Holy Land, 
and Egypt; and the observations made 
in this tour were published. 

In 1814 he published a poem entitled 
Europa Rediviva, and in the following year 
avolume of Poems. In 1817 he gave two 
other poems to the world, the one entitled 
‘* Phrosyne, a Grecian tale,’’ and the other 
‘¢ Alashtar,an Arabian tale,” which gave an 
opening for a sarcasm of Lord Byron’s. 
His last tribute to the muses was ‘‘ Han- 
nibal in Bithynia,’’ a dramatic poem, in 
1839. In 1826 he published a pamphlet 
on the then all engrossing subject, the 
Catholic question. 

Mr. Gally Knight now devoted his 
leisure to the investigation of architectural 
history at home and abroad. Startled by the 
early dates ascribed by the Norman Society 
of Antiquaries to certain churches in the 
pointed style, he landed at Dieppe in May, 
1831, examined the buildings and the 
libraries throughout the country, and on 
his return published “An Architectural 
Tour in Normandy,” which conclusively 
destroyed the assertions of the French an- 
tiquaries. Speaking of the want of precise 
evidence as to the date of existing build- 
ings, or of the particular portions of those 
buildings upon which the solution of anti- 
quarian problems frequently depends, he 
said wisely :— ‘ The best evidence is con- 
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tained in the buildings themselves,—the 


evidence of construction and style. This 
evidence is a fact, and a fact of more 
weight than bushels of inferences, con- 
jectures and opinions.’’ At the conclusion 
of the Tour are two valuable essays, one 
on Norman architecture in Normandy, 
the other on Norman architecture in Eng- 
land. 

Having thus reviewed the works of the 
Normans in these two countries, he was 
desirous of completing the survey ‘‘ by 
giving some account of their operations 
in the third scene of their conquest and 
dominion, Sicily ;’’ and accordingly started 
for Messinain August, 1836, and in 1838, 
published a sequel to the Tour, under the 
title of ‘*‘ The Normans in Sicily.’’ This 
is prefaced with an historical notice of the 
events which led to the establishment of 
the Normans in the South of Europe. His 
third, last, and best work is called ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical Architecture of Italy, from the 
time of Constantine to the fifteenth cen- 
tury ;” splendidly illustrated by Mr. Owen 
Jones, in two volumes imperial folio. 

In each of the former cases he had en- 
gaged a professional architect to assist 
him; Mr. Richard Hussey in the first 
instance, and Mr. George Moore in the 
second ; and he spared no trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining correct data. One of 
the last acts of his life was an exertion of 
benevolent liberality towards Mr. Moore, 
now labouring under the calamity of lu- 
nacy. Mr. Wyatt, the architect, having 
attended him on the subject of a sub- 
scription for this unfortunate artist, Mr. 
Knight immediately wrote a cheque for 
fifty pounds, and presented it as his con- 
tribution to the fund. 

Mr. Knight was a member of the com- 
mission for the advancement of the fine 
arts, and was a constant attendant at the 
anniversary meetings of several of the 
metropolitan societies connected with lite- 
rature and art. 

His family are in possession of a number 
of MSS. relative to his travels in Greece 
and the Holy Land, as well as on various 
other subjects, all of which tend to show 
his attention to study, and his devotion to 
the muses, and the fine arts in general. 

Some time between the years 1824 and 
1828 Mr. Knight waselected M.P. for Ald- 
borough, under the auspices of the Duke 
of Newcastle; but, differing in opinion 
with his grace on the claims of the Catho- 
lics to unconditional emancipation, he was 
induced to tender his resignation, and 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. In 1830 
he was elected for the borough of Malton, 
in the interest of Earl FitzWilliam ; and in 
1835 Mr. Knight was elected for North 
Nottinghamshire, in the room of Lord 
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Lumley, who had been called to the House 
of Peers by the death of his father, the 
Earl of Scarborough. At the general elec- 
tion in 1837 Mr. Knight again offered 
himself for that division of the county in 
conjunction with Thomas Holdsworth, esq. 
but they met \ -th a stenuous opponent 
in George Saville Foljambe, esq. At the 
close of the poll the numbers were declared 
as follows :— 


Mr. Holdsworth . . - 1698 
Mr. Knight’. . . . . « 1572 
Mr. Foljambe . .. . 1478 


since when the two former gentlemen have 
retained undisputed possession of their 
seats until the demise of Mr. Knight. 

In Parliament Mr. Knight was a fluent 
though not a very frequent speaker. In 
private life a more estimable man never 
existed, for in all the social relations he 
greatly excelled. As a landlord, his many 
acts of kindness towards his tenants are 
proverbial. His solicitude for their welfare 
was in constant action—he sympathised 
with their sorrows, assisted them in their 
distress, and watched with fatherly care 
over their interest; indeed, his kindness 
to his tenants was deeply felt and recipro- 
cated; as a proof of which, on the 19th 
Oct. 1841, they presented him with his 
portrait at an expense of 250 guineas. 

Mr. Gally Knight married, in 1828, 
Henrietta, third daughter of Anthony 
Hardolph Eyre, esq. of Grove, co. Notts, 
but had no issue. 

His body was deposited, on Tuesday, 
Feb. 17, with the remains of his ancestors 
at Firbeck, when the funeral procession 
proceeded towards the church in the 
following order :— 


Forty Boys and Girls, attending the 
schools supported at the sole expense of 
the deceased. 


John Horncastle, esq. Steward to the 
deceased, followed by ninty-six tenants 
and tradesmen. 


Mutes, Undertakers, &c. 
The Hearse. 


Three Mourning coaches, 
containing, 1. G. H. Vernon, esq. M.P., 
Sir Henry Fitzherbert, Bart., John Cru- 
soe, esq. and T. D. Bland, esq.; 2. Sir 
Thomas Woollaston White, Bart., the 
Hon. Herbert Pierrepont, and the Rev. 
Charles Eyre ; 3. the Rev. William Alder- 
son, Granville Vernon, jun. esq. Henry 
Bland, esq. and the Rev. Evelyn Vernon. 

Seven carriages, containing, 1. the Earl 
of Scarborough, Col. Hill, and A. B. S. 
Leger, esq.; 2. Thomas W. White, esq. 
and the Rev. W. Green ; 3. H. J. Walker, 
esq. and Edward ery esq.; 4. the Rev. 
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E. H. Dawkins, the Rev. J. Rolleston, 
and the Rev. Mr. Hartley; 5. belonging 
to the Rev. W. Alderson, empty ; 6. con- 
taining J. C. Althorpe, esq.; and 7 con- 
taining Viscount Galway, and R. P. 
Milnes, esq. 

It was a prevailing opinion in the 
neighbourhood, that most of Mr. Knight's 
estates were entailed; but such was not 
the case. 

By his will, bearing a recent date, he 
directs that the Langold estate, containing 
3,209 acres, covered with timber, shall be 
sold, and after the payment of numerous 
legacies to the families of G. H. Vernon, 
esq. and that of the late Sir George Eyre, 
Knt. constitutes his old friend and neigh- 
bour, Sir Thomas Woollaston White, 
Bart. the sole residuary legatee ; by which 
there can be no doubt the worthy baronet 
will, although unexpectedly, receive a 
considerable accession of property. The 
other estates at Firbeck, Kirton, and 
Warsop, he bequeaths to his widow for 
her life (as well as his town residence), 
and at her decease he bequeaths the Fir- 
beck property, consisting of the mansion 
and 1,281 acres of land, to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, to be applied by them 
for charitable uses. The estates at Kir- 
ton and Warsop, at the death of Mrs. 
Knight, are given to Sir Henry Fitzher- 
bert, Bart. The executors are G. H. Ver- 
non, esq. M.P. of Grove, and Thomas 
Davidson Bland, esq. of Kippax Park. 
There is a legacy of 50,0007. to John Cru- 
soe, esq. of Leek, Staffordshire, who, in 
case Mr. Knight had died without a will, 
would have been heir-at-law to all the 
landed estates. His funded property, 
which is said to be considgrable, is given 
in legacies to his different relatives. All 
his servants and dependants are hand- 
somely remembered in legacies and an- 
nuities. 





Tuomas Wuirmore, Esa. 

Feb. 6. At Apley Park, Shropshire, 
aged 63, Thomas Whitmore, esq. formerly 
M.P. for Bridgnorth ; a deputy lieutenant 
and magistrate for that county. 

He was born Nov. 16, 1782, the eldest 
son of Thomas Whitmore, esq. also M.P. 
for Bridgnorth, by his second wife Mary, 
daughter of Capt. Thomas Foley, R.N. 
He succeeded his father in his estates in 
the year 1795, and served the office of 
sheriff of Shropshire in 1805. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Bridgnorth (of which he was 
also formerly Recorder) from the general 
election of 1812 to that of 1831, and in 
politics was a firm and stanch supporter 
of the institutions of his country both in 
Church and State. In 1831 he gave way 


to a Whig candidate, James Foster, esq. 
but the latter was superseded in the fol- 
lowing year by Mr. Whitmore’s son. 

Mr. Whitmore married, July 19, 1804, 
Catherine, only daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Thomasson, esq. of York, by 
Catherine daughter of James Grierson, 
esq. (which Mrs. Thomasson married, se- 
condly, William Charlton, of Apley Castle, 
esq.) and by that lady he had issue three 
sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son, Thomas Charlton Whitmore, esq. 
born in 1807, is now M.P. for Bridg- 
north, and married, in 1833, Lady Louisa 
Anne Douglas, daughter of Charles Mar- 
quess of Queensbury. Miss Catherine 
Mary Whitmore, the eldest daughter, 
was married, in 1832, to Francis Viscount 
Bernard, son of the Earl of Bandon. As 
a landlord, he was considerate and liberal ; 
as a father, kind and affectionate; and in 
his friendship sincere and unchangeable, 
possessing a hand ever ready to relieve the 
distressed, and to promote every public 
good. 





Wix.1aM Portat, Esa. 

Feb. 12. At Laverstoke House, Hamp- 
shire, aged 91, William Portal, esq. M.A. 

Mr. Portal was born Feb. 12, 1755, the 
second son of Joseph Portal, esq. of Free- 
folk Prior’s and Laverstoke House, High 
Sheriff of Hampshire in 1793, by Sarah, 
daughter of William Peachy, esq. of 
Hampshire. 

He obtained high honours at the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, being tenth wrangler 
in 1777; and was subsequently elected a 
Law Fellow of St. John’s college. He 
proceeded M.A. 1780. 

He succeeded to Laverstoke on the 
death of his eldest brother Henry, a Cap- 
tain 10th Hussars, unmarried, in 1801. 

Mr. Portal married, in 1799, Sophia, 
daughter of Sir John Slade, Bart. of 
Maunsel Park, co. Somerset, and by that 
lady, who died Jan. 19, 1837, he has left 
issue an only daughter, Sophia. 





Ricuarp LatuaM, Esa. F.L.S. 

Jan. 24. At Bayswater villa, Bayswater, 
in his 79th year, Richard Latham, esq. 
F.L.S. a life governor of Christ’s and St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospitals, &c. &c. and for 
upwards of a quarter of a century acting 
partner in the eminent brewery of Sir 
Henry Meux and Co. 

Mr. Latham received his early educa- 
tion in Christ’s Hospital, and in grateful 
recollection of the boon, the first 4007. he 
saved by industry and frugality, he devoted 
to the uses of that noble institution. To 
use his own emphatic words, ‘‘ From that 
happy moment he prospered.”’ He after- 
wards became wealthy, entertained most 
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hospitably, and in his leasure hours pene- 
trated deeply into the scientific recesses of 
chemistry, botany, geology, and orni- 
thology. He was by nature a philanthro- 
pist, and sustained that high character so 
nobly as to devote nearly the whole of his 
long and valuable life in realising the com- 
fort, happiness, and improvement of his 
fellow-creatures. 

By his will, made in March, 1843, Mr. 
Latham has directed that an annuity of 
200/. shall be paid from his estates for the 
support and comfort of his afflicted son 
Richard, under medical treatment in the 
Dundee asylum in Scotland. He has de- 
vised his freeholds in Clerkenwell and 
Westminster to his cousin H. T. Latham, 
of Lewisham ; leaves legacies to others of 
his family ; and bequeaths to his daughter 
Eliza Latham his freehold residence at 
Bayswater, with the furniture, articles of 
vertu, carriages, and all other effects, ap- 
pointing her residuary legatee, and also an 
executor with the said Mr. H. T. Latham, 
and Mr. Joseph Smith, of Gray’s Inn. 
The deceased possessed a considerable 
number of shares in public companies, as 
the Phoenix, Hope, and Globe Insurance 
offices, the East and West India Docks, 
and the Grand Junction Waterworks, 
which, together with his leaseholds, funded 
and other personal property, have been 
estimated at 30,000/. independent of his 
freeholds. 





Tuomas Georce WALLER, Esa. 

Feb. 13. At his chambers in Essex 
Court, Temple, Thomas George Waller, 
esq. 
Mr. Waller was a native of Cuckfield, 
and received a portion of his education at 
that place, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Robert Prosser; and, being im- 
bued with the true spirit of charity and phi- 
lanthropy, he did not forget the old scenes 
and the old faces with which he had been 
familiar in his younger days. Many an 
old and poor inhabitant of the place of his 
birth has had cause to bless him for his 
kind and unostentatious manner of dif- 
fusing his charity to the most deserving 
objects; and his mild and unassuming 
manners endeared him to all who knew 
him. Mr. Waller has been extremely 
liberal in beautifying and adorning Cuck- 
field church. A few years since he pre- 
sented a fine and elegant organ, built by 
Bevington, of London ; but, as it had not 
sufficient power of tone, he at great ex- 
pense caused it to be removed, and a 
larger and much more handsome one to 
be substituted by the same maker. Fora 
long period of years the masonry of the 
lofty arches of the church had been defaced 
by a barbarous coat of plaster and white- 
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wash ; but this,’ through the instrumen- 
tality, and principally at the expense, of 
Mr. Waller, has been cleared’off, and the 
fine old work now stands out in its pris- 
tine beauty. As the organ loft was badly 
lighted, he caused two beautiful stained 
windows to be placed in the roof, which 
give a very fine effect by their varied shades 
of light to the ornamental work of the organ 
and loft. He has since been at the ex- 
pense of putting in two other stained win- 
dows, facing into the font-place adjoining 
the organ gallery, and has surrounded it 
with a panelling of oak, finely sculptured ; 
and beneath the western window he has 
caused a brass tablet to be placed, com- 
memorative of the death of various mem- 
bers of his family. 

His remains were conveyed into this 
place on Friday, the 20th inst. and on 
the following day interred in the family 
vault. Nearly the whole inhabitants and 
the principal farmers joined the proces- 
sion as it passed through the town, and 
made up a cavalcade of between 200 and 
300 persons, anxious to pay a general mark 
of respect to a gentleman who was dearly 
beloved during life and greatly lamented 
after death. 





Joun Samo, Esa. 


March 19. At Lyon House; Wolver- 
hampton, aged 40, John Samo, esq. one 
of her Majesty’s Commissioners under the 
treaties with Foreign Powers for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. 

This gentleman was a very efficient pub- 
lic servant. He first served for nearly seven 
years as King’s Advocate at Sierra Leone, 
during which period a frightful number of 
Governors were successively consigned to 
the grave. In 1834 his late Majesty William 
the Fourth was pleased to confer on Mr. 
Samo the appointment of Commissary- 
Judge to the Court of Mixed Commission 
at Surinam, to which settlement he imme- 
diately proceeded. The zealous and able 
manner with which he discharged the ar- 
duous and delicate functions of that office 
elicited the marked approbation of Govern- 
ment, and in 1841 Mr. Samo was removed 
to Rio-de-Janeiro, where his services as 
Chief Commissioner were deemed likely 
to prove most valuable. In this expec- 
tation her Majesty’s Government were 
not disappointed; but the labour conse- 
quent upon the energetic discharge of his 
duties under peculiarly difficult cireum- 
stances, arising out of the adverse conduct 
of the Brazilian authorities in carrying 
out the provisions of the Slave Trade 
treaties, acting upon a state of health 
already seriously impaired by a continuous 
service of fourteen years in the baneful 
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climates of Sierra Leone and Surinam, 
proved too much for even his strong con- 
stitution, and he returned to England at 
the end of December last on leave of 
absence. He reached with difficulty the 
house of his sister in Staffordshire, where 
he expired, to the inexpressible grief of 
his family and a numerous circle of at- 
tached and sorrowing friends. 





Miss Hutton. 

March13. At Birmingham, aged 90, 
Miss Catharine Hutton. 

Miss Hutton was the only daughter and 
last surviving child of the late William 
Hutton, esq. the well-known author of 
the History of Birmingham, and many 
other works ;* and she inherited the firm- 
ness of character, the stability of purpose, 
and the sound good sense for which her 
father was eminently distinguished. With 
an ardent desire for knowledge, and great 
aptitude in its acquisition, she exercised a 
wise discretion in the selection of her men- 
tal exercises. The pursuit of knowledge 
naturally created a desire for extended 
studies, and by her own vigorous, unaided 
efforts, she became remarkably well in- 
formed ; and, strewing her path with the 
flowers of literature, she greatly increased 
the value of the gifts with which she had 
been amply endowed by nature. Her 
taste was exalted and refined by intellec- 
tual cultivation and the best literary so- 
ciety, including, with very many others, 
the late learned and eminent mathema- 
tician, Dr. Charles Hutton, of Woolwich, 
and his family. During the last twenty 
years she was almost constantly more or 
less of an invalid, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, lived a life of seclusion in her 
mansion at Bennett’s Hill,t near Saltley ; 
but she was happily wholly exempt from 
all the peculiarities that too often mark a 
life of celibacy and comparative solitude. 
She was always the intelligent, courteous, 
well-bred lady. Literary composition 
was her recreation and delight ; and she 
acquired much credit by the Memoirs of 
her Father, which she published shortly 
after his decease, in 1815. The well-told 
narrative of this work is so deeply inter- 
esting, that few persons have been willing 





* A memoir of Mr. Huttonwill be found 
in Gent. Mag. for 1815, ii. pp. 277, 373; 
also anecdotes of him by Miss Hutton, in 
1817, i. 248. Seealso General Index, 111. 
220, for references to various notices of 
him and his works. 

+ A view of Mr. Hutton’s seat at Ben- 
nett’s Hill appeared in our Magazine for 
1815, ip. 201. 
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to lay down the volume before reading the 
last sentence. It has been again and 
again reprinted, in a variety of editions, 
and has obtained an enduring place in 
English literature. She also published 
‘‘ The Traveller in Africa,’’ being a con- 
densed account of the various attempts to 
extend geographical knowledge, and to 
facilitate intercourse with the inhabitants 
of that ‘‘land of the shadow of death.” 
Her pen was likewise very frequently em- 

ployed on works of imagination, and in the 
delineation of society and manners inevery- 
day life ; and her knowledge of mankind, . 
good sense, and power of accurate observa- 
tion, were demonstrated by her novels, 
each in three volumes, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Miser Married,’’ ‘* Oakwood Hall,’’ and 
‘¢The Welsh Mountaineer.’’ Inaddition 
to a multitude of literary essays, printed 
without her signature being attached, she 
supplied Sir Walter Scott, at his request, 

with the materials for the life of Mr. 

Bage, of Elford, who in his day was an 

eminent writer of fiction. This contribu- 

tion appears in the Edinburgh edition of 
English novels, edited by ‘‘ The Ariosto 

of the North.’’ She was also a very fre- 

quent contributor to the best periodical 

literature of her time; and continued to 

employ herself, for her own amusement, 

in literary pursuits to the latest period of 

her life. Masses of matter, written for 

publication, still remain in manuscript ; 

and amongst other works she produced, 

more than twenty years Since, a ‘* History 

of the Queens of England, Consort and 

Regnant, fromthe Norman Conquest down- 

ward.’’ This task had been accomplished 

long before Miss Strickland’s work was 

undertaken. 

When she had passed the age of ninety, 
her mental faculties were still acute, and 
her caligraphy was to the last so beautiful, 
that it might have served the engraver for 
imitation. 

She was deeply affected by the death 
of her brother, which occurred exactly 
eight months before her own dissolution, 
after he had spent by far the great- 
est part of a life, long as her own, (within 
one year,) in the collection of a most 
valuable and splendid library, selected by 
himself, regardless of all cost, and the in- 
trinsic worth of which both he and his 
sister most fully appreciated. Her keen 
and deep feeling of sorrow under this be- 
reavemeut, brought on, during the last 
three months of her existence, a paralysis, 
not of mind, but of body, which increased 
and extended, till at length she ceased to 
breathe on Friday the 13th of March, in 
the ninety-first year of her age. ( Birming- 
ham Journal.) 
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Rev. THomas WivuiamMs, M.A. 

Jan. 9. At Devizes, aged 44, the Rev. 
Thomas Williams, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of Pitcomb and Wyke Champflower, So- 
mersetshire. 

Mr. Williams was the third son of the 
late Rev. David Williams, who for more 
than forty years was incumbent of Hey- 
tesbury in the county of Wilts; and died 
much respected in 1836 at the advanced 
age of 87.* 

An elder brother of the Rev. Thomas 
Williams greatly distinguished himself at 
Oxford, and is now an eminent chamber 
barrister in London. Another brother 
(who, we believe, was educated at Oxford 
also,) is justly considered one of the first 
physicians of the day ; and in pulmonary 
complaints, especially, is frequently con- 
sulted by some of the first families in the 
kingdom. The doctor resides in London 
also. Another brother (we believe the 
youngest) is now master in the Edinburgh 
Academy, and lately was a candidate for 
the rectorship of the High School, Mon- 
treal, when some of the highest testimo- 
nials were awarded him from gentlemen 
of the first literary attainments. He was 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where his progress was marked by the 
honours which he successively obtained. 

The subject of this memoir received a 
preliminary classical education from his 
excellent father ; and at sixteen was placed 
at the school at Marlborough, over which 
the Rev. Thomas Lawes then presided. 
Here, as in his boyhood, he was distin- 
guished by his steadiness and diligence. 
In 1819, he was entered at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he conducted 
himself with the greatest propriety. His 
intellectual powers were considerable, 
but not quick in operation; and were 
exercised rather from a sense of duty than 
from the impulse of ambition. Hence, 
though he easily surmounted all the ordi- 
nary difficulties in mathematics, he pur- 
sued with eagerness his more favourite 
subjects of moral philosophy and divinity. 
He obtained, however, junior honours, 
and gained a prize for an essay on moral 
philosophy. Being naturally of a shy and 
retiring disposition, he formed but few 
acquaintances at the university, but these 
were select and lasting; amongst whom 
were Dr. Bowstead, late Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. From an early period 
in life, he had a deep sense of the awful 
responsibility which belongs to the minis- 
terial character. He was wont to say to 
his mother (to whom he was most tenderly 





* See a Memoir of him in our yol. VII. 
Pp. 209. 
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attached), ‘‘I feel the care of my own 
soul enough for me, and therefore fear to 
undertake the care of the souls of others.’’ 
He learned, however, in the school of 
Christ, that though in himself he was 
“‘not sufficient for these things,’’ yet 
‘this sufficiency was of God.’’ In this 
spirit he prepared himself for the minis- 
try. He was ordained deacon by Dr. 
Burgess, late Bishop of Sarum, to the 
curacy of Sherrington, near Heytesbury, 
in 1825; where, by a faithful discharge of 
his duties, he left behind him a name 
which is yet gratefully remembered. In 
1827 he was appointed curate of Stourton, 
through the recommendation of the late 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, long a friend of 
the family. This curacy he held four 
years, and by a conscientious discharge 
of his duties and unobtrusive manners, he 
gained the approbation and friendship of 
that distinguished baronet; together with 
the good will and Christian regards of the 
parishioners in general. His next charge 
was the curacy of Brixton Deverill, to 
which he was appointed by the Rev. Mr. 
Canon Hume, another friend of the fa- 
mily. Here he continued for three years, 
and is yet remembered with respect and 
gratitude. In 1834 (on the death of Mr. 
Canon Hume) he was presented to the 
perpetual curacy of Imber, by the late 
Marquess of Bath. Here he established 
two full services on the sabbath, and 
erected a school for the education of the 
children of the poor. He was most dili- 
gent in his parochial duties and visitations, 
in which labour of love his excellent sister, 
Miss Williams, was most zealous and 
untiring. The present respected incum- 
bent of Imber writes to a friend as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ My firm belief is, that Mr. Wil- 
liams was eminently useful to this place 
and people, though in his modesty he 
himself thought otherwise ; and therefore, 
after a ministry of seven years’ duration, 
with that high degree of honourable prin- 
ciple which ever actuated him, he retired 
not to a better but inferior piece of pre- 
ferment.’’ 

In 1841, three livings in the gift of 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. became vacant, 
viz. Bruton, Pitcomb, and Wyke Champ- 
flower; Bruton worth about 170/. per 
annum, and the other two together worth 
about 1407. He chose the latter ; a small 
agricultural population being more in 
accordance with his humble views. Here 
he continued until his death, preaching 
the gospel with great fidelity, and exem- 
plifying the same in his life and conversa- 
tion. He always kept in view (what some 
pastors seem to forget) that the quantum 
of knowledge and understanding which 
the poor and uneducated portion of the 
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community possess, is far below what 
is generally conceived; hence, both in the 
pulpit and his pastoral visits, he ‘‘ used 
great plainness of speech ;’’ and drew his 
arguments and illustrations from circum- 
stances and scenes with which he knew 
his hearers to be familiar. It is much to 
be feared that inattention to this point has 
greatly limited the usefulness of the clergy, 
especially in rural districts. 

The death of this good man was awfully 
sudden, though to him not unprepared. 
While living, he was universally respected; 
and his death is sincerely lamented by all 
who knew him. Deep humility of mind, 
and simple trust in, and submission to, 
God’s will, with a child-like reliance on 
the sufferings and merits of Christ for 
acceptance, marked him as a Christian 
indeed. His faithfulness in declaring the 
whole counsel of God ‘in language un- 
derstood by the people ;’’ his regularity in 
visiting the poor from house to house; 
his mild but strenuous endeavours to heal 
divisions, and to promote the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of his flock, hold 
him forth as a Christian pastor worthy of 
imitation. His constancy in friendship 
was proverbial, and so was his charity in 
thinking and speaking of others. 

The writers of this, who knew him well, 
never remember him to have brought ‘‘a 
railing accusation’’ against any man; and 
over no friend do they more sincerely 
mourn than over the loss of the Reverend 
Thomas Williams. 

He deeply lamented the present dis- 
tracted state of our Zion, and believed 
that nothing was so likely to restore 
‘godly unity’? as a strict adherence to 
those scriptural principles embodied in our 
Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies, together 
with the due exercise of wholesome dis- 
cipline recognised by our church. He 
belonged not to this or that party of men, 
but aimed at ‘‘ continuing steadfastly in 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread and in prayers.” 

Affectionate in disposition, and ever 
anxious to do akind action, he was greatly 
endeared to his relatives and friends. 
With each of the members of his family, 
though dispersed to distant parts of the 
country, he kept up a constant commu- 
nication ; and all feel bitterly the affliction 
po have sustained in his unexpected and 
awfully sudden death, arising from rupture 
of the cesophagus, and the discharge of 
the contents of the stomach into the left 
side of the chest; a cause of death of 
which there is only one analogous case on 


record. 
W.B. and E. S. 
ere are 
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J. C. Carpus, Esa. 

Jan. 30. In Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, in his 82nd year, Joseph 
Constantine Carpue, esq. F.R.S. 

Mr. Carpue was scarcely known as a 
writer, his principal, indeed we believe 
his only, work, being, ‘‘ On the High Ope- 
ration of the Stone.’? He was the first 
surgeon who performed that operation in 
this country, and also the first to perform 
the Taliacotian operation. As a lecturer 
on anatomy and surgery, his style of lec- 
turing was peculiar, but eminently suc- 
cessful. Shortly after the opening of the 
Brighton Railway, Mr. Carpue, who had 
then retired from public and professional 
life, excepting his appointment at the Vac- 
cine establishment, was travelling on that 
railway, when the fearful accident happen- 
ed by which so many lives were sacrificed. 
Two of Mr. Carpue’s servants were killed 
on this occasion, and he himself was most 
seriously injured. For a while but little 
hope was entertained of his recovery ; his 
sufferings were dreadful, and even when 
apparently cured, he still complained of 
great oppression at the chest, and difficulty 
of breathing. How far this accident may 
have laid the foundation of the disease 
which ultimately destroyed him, we are 
unprepared to state ; but he himself having, 
after it had occurred, expressed his firm 
conviction that it would be his death, he 
proceeded against the company by civil 
action, and recovered 100/. damages. From 
that time to his death nothing was known 
of him by the public. Helived altogether 
retired, and free from the turmoils which 
had engaged the greater part of a long life. 


Mr. Hawes. 

Feb. 17. At his house in the Adel- 
phi-terrace, of disease of the heart, aged 
60, Mr. William Hawes, the musical com- 
poser, 

He was born in London in 1785, and 
became a chorister in the Chapel Royal, 
under Dr. Ayrton, in 1793, where he re- 
mained till 1801. In 1802 he joined the 
band at Covent-garden Theatre, as violin- 
ist, and became a singing-master. In 1803 
he was nominated deputy vicar-choral of 
Westminster Abbey, and was subsequently 
fully appointed. In 1805 he was nomi- 
nated gentleman in ordinary of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chapel Royal. In 1806 he was 
elected honorary member of the Noble- 
men’s Catch Club; in 1807 a member of 
the Royal Society of Musicians, and in 
1838 honorary member of the Somerset 
House Lodge, and of the Madrigal So- 
ciety and Concertores. He was one of 
the original associates of the Philharmonic 
Seciety, which began in 1813. In 1814 
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he was appointed almoner, master of the 
boys, and lay vicar of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; and in 1817 master of the children 
of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and lutist 
to his Majesty. He resigned his appoint- 
ment at Westminster abbey in 1820. 

Mr. Hawes was the first promoter of 
the Royal Harmonic Institution at the 
Argyle Rooms, and afterwards commenced 
as a music-publisher in the Strand. He 
was for some years director of music at 
the Lyceum, under Mr. Arnold’s manage- 
ment, and first produced Weber’s Der 
Freischutz in this country, in 1824, and 
many other classical operas by Winter, 
Paer, Marschner, Mozart, &c. He was 
conductor of the Madrigal Society, and 
of the Western Madrigal Society, mem- 
ber of the Glee Club at the Thatched 
House, the Catch Club, &c. For many 
years Mr. Hawes had the direction of the 
music at the principal city companies, 
charitable dinners, &c., and was the com- 
poser of several popular glees, songs, ma- 
drigals, &c. Although a counter-tenor 
by nature, he had the faculty of being 
able to sing any part ina glee. He was 
a performer on the organ, piano, violin, 
viola, and violoncello. His publication of 
“The Triumphs of Oriana,’’ a collection 
of Madrigals by composers of the Eliza- 
bethan era, will be a lasting record of his 
musical abilities. 

He has left a widow and six children, 
one of whom, Miss M. B. Hawes, is a 
celebrated singer of sacred music. 


Mr. Joun Lover. 


Feb. 13. At his house in Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park, aged 58, Mr. John Loder, 
the eminent violinist. He published an 
excellent class-book for his instrument, 
and was for many years the leader of or- 
chestras at our great provincial festivals, 
of the Philharmonic Society, and of the 
Ancient Concerts. 

Mr. Loder was born in Bath, where he 
was leader at the theatre and concerts for 
many years. He was leader at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre for some seasons ; and was 
appointed only two years since successor 
to Francois Cramer, at the Ancients. Mr. 
Loder was an excellent musician and per- 
former on the violin and viola; he had all 
the power to control the band, as well as 
the judgment for classical chamber music. 
He was independent in character and 
opinion, having a strong vein for satire. 
His last appearance in public was as one 
of the leading violins at the Beethoven 
Festival in Covent Garden Theatre. He 
has left five sons and two daughters. 
Amongst the former are Edward Loder, 
the composer; John Loder, the leader of 
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the Lyceum band; and William Loder, 
first violoncello at Drury-lane Theatre. 

The numerous professional friends of 
this eminent musician, as well metropo- 
litan as provincial, tendered their gratui- 
tous services for a concert at Bath, on the 
28th Feb., for the benefit of the widow 
and daughters. The arrangements were 
under the personal superintendence of Sir 
George Smart. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Feb. 11. At Greenwich, the widow of 
John Seton, esq. 

Feb. 12. In London, Major Hadden, 
late of the 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

Feb. 13. Eleanor, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Bolding, esq. 

In Hyde Park-pl. at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Mackinnon, widow of William 
Mackinnon, esq. and mother of William 
Alexander Mackinnon, esq. M.P. 

Feb. 14. In Upper Norton-st. Port- 
land-pl. aged 23, Henry Barrett, eldest son 
of G. R. Lewis, esq. 

Feb. 15. Caroline, wife of Michael 
Prendergast, esq. barrister-at-law, of Cas- 
tle-st. Holborn. 

At Dalston, Mrs. arom — 

At Bayswater, su v> 4 
Frances, Wife of Mr. Braham, the rm 4 
nent vocalist. 

Feb. 16. At Wandsworth-common, the 
residence of Robert Davies, esq. Rebecca, 
only dau. of the late James Hill, esq. of 
the Forest, Walthamstow. 

At Southgate, aged 76, William Glad- 
win, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Holloway, aged 56, John 
Piper Burnard, esq. 

At the residence.of his son-in-law, 
Thomas Fife, esq. Greenwich, aged 89, 
John Henderson, esq. 

Feb. 18. At Clapham Old Town, aged 
65, Miss Jane Francis. 

At Dulwich, aged 76, Edward Batten, 


esq. 

‘Need 76, Mary, wife of Nicholas Ro- 
billiard, esq. of Bengal-pl. New Kent- 
road. : 

At Clapham-common, aged 75, Mrs. 
Frances Dyson. 

At Pentonville, aged 70, Mary Wim- 
bridge, widow of John Wimbridge, esq. 
Purveyor to his Majesty’s forces. 

Feb. 19. In Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

aged 62, Jacob James Hart, esq. late her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General for 
Saxony. 
At the Guildhall Coffee-house, aged 
53, Thomas Wortham, esq. solicitor, of 
Royston. 

In Gloucester pl. New-road, Thomas 
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William Hearne, e8q. late of Hertford- 
shire. 

Feb. 20. In University College Hos- 
pital, aged 60, Mr. J. C. Baddeley, late 
of Gilbert’s-buildings, Westminster. He 
had been formerly an agent at Lloyd’s, 
and a shipowner, but latterly was a clerk 
in the office of Mr. Brunel, the engineer. 
On calling at the office of Mr. Hornedge, 
solicitor, Great Russell-st. he complained 
of the great press of railway business, 
and whilst waiting there cut his throat. 

In Canonbury-sq. Islington. aged 59, 
Hannah, wife of George Ballard, esq. of 
the Excise Office. 

Feb. 21. At Brompton, aged 65, Eleanor, 
relict of Robert Thornborrow, esq. of 
Bowes Castle, Yorkshire. 

At Blythe House, Hammersmith, aged 
71, George Lord Jackson, esq. 

In Lonsdale-sq. Alfred, seventh son of 
John Gray, esq. Barrister-at-law. 

At Clapham-terrace, aged 78, Elizabeth 
G. relict of Thomas Pedley, esq. of Hud- 
dersfield and London. 

Feb. 22. In Upper Wimpole-st. aged 
74, Miss Sophia Mordaunt. 

At Brompton, Fanny, relict of Abel 
Adolphus, esq. 

Feb. 23. In Sussex-place, Kensington 
New Town, aged 85, Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Grant, esq. 
of Wester Elchies, Morayshire, N.B. 

In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Arthur R. G. Thomas. 

Feb. 24. At the house of F. R. Mills, 
esq. Cunningham-pl. St. John’s-wood, 
aged 92, Mrs. Leith, late of Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. 

At Brompton, Sarah-Maria, third dau. 
of the laté Michael Corgan, esq. of Dean, 
Oxfordshire. 

Feb. 25. At the residence of her son- 
in-law Mr. C. M. Sughrue, Stepney- 
green, aged 80, Ruth, relict of John Wat- 
son, esq. of Sebergham, Cumberland, and 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. 

At Putney Heath, aged 84, Christine, 
sister of the late Right Hon. Sir William 
Alexander. 

At Manot-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
aged 77, John Cowcher Dod, esq. late of 
East Carlton, Norfolk. 

Feb. 26. At Chelsea, aged 60, Joseph 
Watson, esq. 

In Belgrave-sq. aged 14 months, Ed- 
ward-Hyde Lord Hyde, son of the Earl 
of Clarendon. 

In Sloane st. aged 71, James Morrah, 
esq. 

Tn Portman-sq. in her 80th year, Har- 
riet, Countess Dowager of Scarborough. 
She was the second dau. of Henry fifth 
Lord Middleton, by Dorothy, dau. and 
co-heir of George Cartwright, esq. of 
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Assington, co. Notts; was married in 
1787 to the Hon Richard Savile, who in 
1807 succeeded his brother as Earl of 
Scarborough, and who left her a widow in 
1832, having had no issue. 

Mr. Anthony Harner, chief clerk of 
Mr. Baron Alderson, committed a most 
determined suicide by shooting himself at 
Camden Villas, Camden Town. 

Feb. 27. In Great James-st. Bedford- 
row, aged 52, Lewis Hensley, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 28. At the Royal Mint, aged 36, 
John Orde Ommanney, esq. fifth son of 
the late Sir Francis Molyneux Ommanney. 

In the Hampstead-road, aged 78, Ed- 
ward Fairfax, esq. R.N. formerly master 
of the Channel Fleet under: Earl St. Vin- 
cent. 

March 1. In Norland-pl. Notting-hill, 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late William 
Crosse, esq. 

InGrove End-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 73, John Peter Rasch, esq. 

March 2. Aged 57, David Edward 
Williams, esq. in Upper Charlotte-st. 
Fitzroy-sq. 

In Eccleston-st. South, aged 84, Mrs. 
Anne Townsend. 

In Prescot-st. Goodman’s Fields, aged 
34, Mary-Wyborn, wife of Mr. J. Cox- 
ford, and youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Wyborn Bradley, esq. of Sandwich. 

March 3. At St. Katharine’s, Regent’s- 
park, Anna-Jane, wife of John Evans, 
esq. Q@.C. and dau. of the late Henry 
Davis, esq. of Mullock, Pembrokeshire. 

March 4. At Hatcham Grove, New 
Cross, Maria, seventh dau. of Alexander 
Isaac, esq. 

March 5. In Bridge-st. Southwark, 
Thomas Bulcock Burbidge, esq. of the 
Grove, Epsom, many years a magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. of Surrey. 

At the house of her brother, the Rev. 
Joseph Hutton, LL.D. Hamilton-place, 
King’s Cross, aged 42, Mira, widow of 
John Edward Brenan, M.D. late of 
Bombay. 

In Sackville-st. aged 72, Lady Elizabeth 
Theresa Fielding, sister to the present 
Earl of Ilchester and the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne. She was the eldest daughter 
of Henry-Thomas Earl of Ilchester, by 
his first wife, Mary-Theresa, daughter of 
Standish Grady, esq. ; was married first, 
in 1796, to William Davenport Talbot, 
esq. of Lacock Abbey, Wilts, who died in 
1800; and secondly, in 1804, to Rear- 
Adm. Charles Fielding, who died in 1837. 
By her first marriage she has left issue one 
surviving son, Henry Fox Talbot, esq. 
F.R.S.; and by the second, the Countess 
of Mount Edgecumbe, and Miss Field- 
ing. 

At Park-terrace, Brixton-road, aged 82, 
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John West, esq. formerly of the Corn 
Exchange, Mark-lane. 

In Bryanston-st. Portman-sq. Capt. 
George Wyke, late of the Grenadier 
Guards 


March 6. In Cumberland-st. Bryan- 
ston-sq. Sarah, relict of Richard Baker, 
esq. of Barham House, Elstree, Herts. 

March 7. At the residence of E. 
Martiny, esq. Clapham, aged 68, Alex- 
ander Mackay, esq. of Stockwell, late of 
the War Office. 

In Duke-st. of apoplexy, Mr. Henry 
Robinson, artist. 

March 8. On the Heath, Hampstead, 
aged 73, Margaret, relict of Samuel James, 
esq. of Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

At Highbury, aged 51, Henry George 
Horton, Esq. 

Aged 78, William Augustus Willis, 
Russell-pl. Old Kent-road, 50 years clerk 
in the Bank of England. 

March 10. Aged 41, Elizabeth, wife 
of Edward Gregory, esq. of Claremont- 
sq. Pentonville. 

March 11. At Curzon Lodge, Old 
Brompton, aged 52, Sarah, wife of Wil- 
liam Judd, esq. 

Berxs.—Feb. 21. At Reading, aged 
78, Sarah, dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Sturges, formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
in that town, and St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 

March 7. At Warfield Hall, Ann, sis- 
ter of Samuel Nettleshipp, esq. of that 
place, and of Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Bucxs.—Febd. 13. At Amersham, aged 
66, Mary, daughter of the late Rev. Paul 
Belcher, Rector of Heather and Rotherby. 

Feb. 25. At High Wycombe, aged 70, 
William Henry Whitehurst, esq. R.N. 52 
years a purser. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Fed. 4. At Cambridge, 
aged 24 years, Anne, dau. of the late Co- 
lonel D’ Aguilar. 

Feb. 11. At Longstanton hall, Henri- 
etta, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Caw- 
cutt, esq. 

Feb. 23. Miss Frances Bryant, of Ex- 
ning hall, near Newmarket. 

Marchi. At Cambridge, aged 77, 
James Law, esq. 

Lately, at Wisbech, aged 76, Elizabeth, 
relict of Ralph Archbould, esq. 

CornwaLi.—Feb.13. At Camborne, 
aged 93, Capt. Simon Vivian, agent in 
the smitheries of Dolcoath and Roskear 
Mines. His remains were interred at 
Camborne, and followed by upwards of 60 
relatives, children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren. 

Feb. 18. At Penzance, aged 73, Richard 
Jewell Ferris, esq. for the last 50 years 
collector of H. M. Customs at that port. 

Feb. 20. At Trevarthian, near Mara- 
zion, aged 86, Mrs. Cecilia Basset, sister 
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of the late Lord De Dunstanville, and 
aunt of the Baroness Lady Bassett, of 
Tehidy Park, Cornwall. 

Feb. 28. At Flushing, aged 41, Alfred 
Campbell Cooper, late of Evesham, Wor- 
cestershire, son of Thomas Beale Cooper, 
esq. M.D. of the Mansion House, Benge- 
worth, in the same co. 

CumMBERLAND.—March 6. At Gill 
House, aged 43, William Reay, esq. late of 
Mark-lane. 

Derspy.—Feb. 15. At Darley Dale, 
aged 79, Mr. Robert Wyld, brother of the 
late Mr. George Wyld, of Bristol. 

Devon.—Jan. 19. At Exeter, aged 
49, Lieut.-Col. Robert Delamain, of the 
Bengal Army. He was appointed to that 
service in 1813; and attained the rank of 
Major in 1834. He has bequeathed all his 
property to his wife, with the exception 
of all things which belonged to his own 
family, which he desires may be sent to 
his brother Lieut. Wm. Henry Delamain, 
of the Royal Artillery. 

Feb. 12. At Torquay, aged 38, Anne, 
widow of James Tudor, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 64, Mary, wife of 
Charles Shadbolt, esq. late of Tottenham, 
Middlesex. 

At Dawlish, aged 15, Frances, third 
dau. of Henry B. Pennell, esq. 

Feb. 13. At East Wonford House, 
Heavitree, aged 90, Harriet Hilare, wife 
of Henry Manning, esq. and sister of Sir 
George H. Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. and of 
the late Adm. Sir Robert Barlow, G.C.B. 

Feb. 14. At Exmouth, Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late Alderman Westlake, of 
Exeter. 

Feb. 16. At Torquay, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. S. B. Turner, of Halesworth. 

Feb. 19. At Marwood House, Honiton, 
aged 61, Nanny Bussey, relict of Edward 
Lott, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Exeter, aged 58, John 
Salter, esq. R.N. 

Feb. 22. At his father’s residence, But- 
ville, Kingsbridge, aged 24, John Mills 
Hawkins, esq. eldest son of Capt. A. M. 
Hawkins, R.N. late Lieut. and District- 
Paymaster of the 52nd Reg. 

Feb. 23. At Torquay, aged 21, Joseph 
D’Arcy Sirr, second son of the Rev. Dr. 
Sirr, Vicar of Yoxford, Suffolk. 

At Topsham, on her birthday, aged 82, 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late Harry 
Gibbs, esq. of Portsmouth, a Surveyor- 
Gen. of the Customs. 

Feb. 24. At Exmouth, John Augustin 
Oldham, esq. late Deputy Judge-Advo- 
cate-Gen. 

Feb. 25. At Torquay, aged 14, Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late William Cooke, 
esq. of Burgh House, Lincolnsh. 

Feb, 26. At — Rogus, near 
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Tiverton, Mary, relict of the Rev. John 
Rendle, late Vicar of Widdicombe-in-the- 
M 


oor. 

Feb. 27. At the house of her brother, 
the Rev. P. W. Douglas, Larkbear, Ottery 
St. Mary, aged 47, Mary, only dau. of the 
late Rev. P. Douglas, D.D. Master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

At Bridgetown, near Totnes, aged 25, 
Alexander Don, esq. only son of the late 
Alexander Don, esq. of Lloyd's. 

March 1. At the residence of her son- 
in.law W. P. Mould, esq. Plymstock, 
aged 68, Sarah, relict of J. H. Priest, esq. 
Comm. R.N. 

At Starcross, aged 84, John Newcombe, 
esq. 

Se Compton, near Plymcuth, Harriet, 
wife of Commodore Sir Gordon Bremer, 
K.C.B. K.C.H. 

March 2. Aged 78, Daniel Asher Alex- 
ander, esq. of Baring Crescent, Exeter. 

Aged 51, Henrietta, wife of Johu Beavis 
Bignell, esq. M.D. of Barnstaple. 

March7. At Adlamville Lodge, near 
Torquay, aged 42, William Adlam O’ Hal- 
loran, esq. sole proprietor of Upper and 
Lower Warminster, and Essex Valley es- 


tates, in the parish of St Elizabeth, 
Jamaica. 

At Sidmouth, Jane, wife of T. S. 
Hodges, esq. 


March 8. At Whitleigh House, near 
Devonport, aged 78, Edmund Henn Gen- 
nys, esq. 

Dorsetr.—Jan. 23. At Wareham, aged 
84, Jane, relict of Admiral Hanwell. 

Feb. 13. At Weymouth, aged 28, Ca- 
roline, wife of Comm. Crispin, of her 
Majesty's yacht Victoria and Albert. 

March 2. At Dorchester, aged 69, 
Charlotte, dau. of the late Rey. John 
Feaver, Vicar of St. Mary Church. 

Marchi. At Beaminster, aged 92, 
Phillis, last surviving sister of the late 
Dr. Dunning, M.D. of Bridgwater, and 
the lineal descendant of the celebrated 
John Dunning Baron Ashburton, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain in the 
reign of George the Second. 

March 6. James Mortimer, esq. of 
Wryke house, Dorset. 

SSEx.— Jan. 24, Jane, relict of 
James William Mark, esq. of Newport. 

Feb. 16. At his residence, Elms, 
Chelmsford, Thomas Perkins, esq. of the 
firm of Perkins, Gepp and Veley, soli- 
citors, of that place. 

Feb. 27. At Latton Vicarage, Hyde- 


William, infant son of the Rey. Hyde 
Beadon. 

Gioucester.—Feb. 17, at Murcott, 
aged 87, Mrs. Ann Worvell. 

Feb.19. Aged 36, Anna, wife of George 
Davey, Portland-sq. Bristol, 
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Feb. 22. At Bristol, aged 52, Samuel, 
son of the late John Walcott, esq. of 
Bath. 

Feb. 23. At Henbury-hill, suddenly, 
aged 67, Mary-Helena, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Daubeny, Reetor of Stratton. 

Feb. 25. At Newent, aged 23, William, 
eldest son of Thomas Cadle, esq. solicitor. 

Suddenly, at Clifton, aged 78, Phillis- 
Arundell, widow of William Mounier 
Yeo, esq. 

Aged #86, Andrew Drummond, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of Bristol. He was, we 
believe, the elder son of the Rev. Henry 
Roger Drummond, who died in 1806, the 
fifth son of the Hon. Robert Drummond, 
of Cadlands. He was called tothe bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, April 27, 1785. 

Feb. 28. Aged 45, Charles Freeman, 
esq. of Chipping Campden, late of Beck- 
ford Hall. 

Aged 72, Richard Haynes, esq. soli- 
citor. ' 

At Kingsdown, Bristol, aged 64, Joseph 
Whitchurch, esq. eldest son of the late 
Joseph Whitchurch, esq. of Backwell, 
Somerset. 

Lately. At the Hotwells, Clifton, W. 
Gardnor, youngest son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Gardnor, Carmarthen. 

March 1. At Charlton King’s, near 
Cheltenham, Charlotta, relict of Rear- 
Adm. Mansel. 

March 2. At Clifton, Miss Elizabeth 
Marett. of Southampton, eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Marett, esq. of Bishop’s 
Waltham. 

March 3. At Bristol, John Blake, esq. 
surgeon. 

March 4. At Clifton, Mary-Anne, el- 
dest surviving dau. of the late Collingwood 
Foster Jackson, esq. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

March 6. At Cheltenham, Anne-So- 
phia, relict of W. Scully, esq. M.D. 
Torquay. 

At Cheltenham, aged 61, Ambrale El- 
dridge, esq. 

March 10. At Clifton, aged 79, W. R. 
Reynell, esq. 

Hants.—Jan. 24. At West Cowes, 
aged 78, Richard Cass, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Ventnor, Caroline-Chris- 
tiana, youngest dau. of the late Arch- 
deacon Trevelyan. 

Feb. 23. At Cholderton-lodge, aged 51, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Watson Dickens, 
of Adisham, sister of Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, Bart. She was the eldest surviving 
dau. of Sir Edward the eighth Baronet, by 
his first wife Mary dau. and coheir of Wil- 
liam Weston Hugessen, of Provender, co. 
Kent, esq. and was married in 1818. 

Feb, 27. At Gosport, aged 79, Com- 
mander Thomas Bristowe Young, R.N. 
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He was made Lieut. 1791, Commander 
1813. 

March 3. At Bishop Morley’s College, 
Winchester, aged 62, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. Joseph Taylor, M.A. 

Herts.—Feb. 26. Aged 34, Henry 
Smith, esq. surgeon, of Cheshunt. 

Hereroryv.—Feb. 27. Aged 83, Ed- 
ward Woodhouse, esq. of Westbury, Leo- 
minster. 

Lately. At Ledbury, at an advanced 
age, Charlotte, relict of R. Ballard, esq. 
solicitor, Malvern Link, Worcestershire. 

Huntinepon.—Feb. 7. At Bainton 
House, aged 37, J. E. Oldham, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Fletton, aged 39, E. H. 1. 
Compton, esq. late of Water Newton. 

Kent.—Feb.7. At Ravensbourne Park, 
aged 49, Henry Hepworth Doughty, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Ashurst, aged 87, Mary, 
widow of Richard Bell, esq. 

Feb. 19. At Maidstone, aged 79, James 
New Parris, esq. of the Island of Nevis, 
in the West Indies, for many years a mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Council in that 
Island, and Lieut.-Col. of the Militia. 

Feb. 25. At Charlton, aged 79, Mary, 
widow of Samuel Enderby, esq. of Black- 
heath. 

March 1. At Gravesend, aged 81, Mrs. 
Clarke, of Pontywall Hall, Breconsh. 

Aged 14, Emily, youngest dau. of Tho- 
mas Grant, esq. of Sutton Valence. 

March 2. Eliza, second dau. of the 
Rev. P. Le Geyt, Vicar of Marden. 

March 4. At Tenterden, aged 75, Eli- 
zabeth-Hyland, widow of Thomas Man- 
clark, esq. 

At Farningham, aged 72, Mrs, Ann 
Colyer. 

March 5. Avun-Eliza, wife of E. P. 
Thompson, esq. of Dover. 

March 10. Aged 19, Julia, dau. of 
John Alfred Wigan, esq. of Clare House, 
near Maidstone. 

LancasTER.—Feb. 9. At Liverpool, 
aged 78, John Kearsley, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Lark Hill, Preston, aged 
49, Samuel Horrocks, esq. a magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant of the county. He 
was the only son of the late Samuel Hor- 
rocks, esq. M.P. for Preston, by Alice, 
dau. of Mr. Duckworth. He married in 
1827 Eliza, second dau of Thomas Miller, 
esq. of Preston. 

Leicester.—Jan. 22. At Long Claw- 
son, aged 52, Charles Blagden, esq. third 
son of the late John Blagden, esq. formerly 
of Chichester. 

Jan. 29. Mary, wife of Robert Marston, 
esq. of Enderby. 

Feb. 25. Inhis 43rd year, Mr. John 
Bailey, of Leicester, leaving a widow 
and ten children, He had for several 
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years filled the office of Secretary of the 
Leicestershire Agricultural Society. 

Feb. 27. At Kegworth, aged 65, Chatlés 
Dakins, esq. youngest son of the late Wil- 
liam Dakins, esq. of Alverstoke, Hants. 

March 5. In Leicester, aged 82, Mrs. 
Mary Booth, formerly of Annesley Wood- 
house, Notts. 

LincoLn.—Jan. 29. AtStamford, aged 
94, Mrs. Frances Belgrave, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. Jeremiah Belgrave, Ree- 
tor of Preston, Rutland, and of North Kil- 
worth, Leic. and sister of the late Mr. 
Alderman Belgrave, of Stamford. 

Feb. 17. At Westwoodside, aged 26, 
Mr. George Bradbury. He was well- 
known in the Isle and on the Trent-side, 
as one of the claimants of the Leeman 
property. His death was occasioned by 
anxiety of miad and exertion of body, 
having travelled nearly night and day for 
the last two years in search of documents 
to prove his claim, or rather that of an 
uncle, to the aforesaid property. 

MrippLesex.—Feb. 14. At Kilburh, 
aged 60, Charlotte, second dau. of the 
late John Dickinson, esq. formerly of 
Tottenham. 

Feb. 20. At Mill Hill, aged 40, Henry 
Haley Holm, esq. of Hendon, many years 
the pupil of the late Dr. Spurzheim, and 
known to the faculty as one of the first 
anatomists of the brain. 

Feb. 24, At Castle Bar, Ealing, Mary, 
dau. of the late Thomas Perrin, esq. soli- 
citor, of Dartmouth, and relict of Stephen 
Lane, esq. of Kingsbridge, Devon. 

March 1. Aged 79, Elizabeth, wife of 
George Burton, esq. of Southgate. 

March 9. At Edmonton, Thomas War- 
ren, esq. of the Commercial Sale Rooms, 
Mincing-lane, and late of Aston Cottage, 
Holloway. 

Norroik.—Jan. 26. Mary, relict of 
Geo. Sharpe, esq. of Westwick, near North 
Walsham, and third dau. of the late John 
Juby, esq. of Filby. 

Jan. 31. At Norwich, aged 60, Wil- 
liam Chase, esq. 

Feb. 18. At Heigham, near Norwich, 
aged 60, W. O. Locke, esq. M.D. 

Feb. 27. Aged 59, John Winn Gooch, 
esq. of Woodton. 

Feb. 28. At Bracondale, near Norwich, 
aged 75, James Clubbe, esq. late of Earl 
Sohan-Lodge, Suffolk. 

Notrs.—Jan. 22. At Northampton, 
Sarah, relict of Dr. Joseph Thackeray, of 
Bedford. 

Feb. 16. At Ranley House, near East 
Retford, aged 61, John Kogers, esq. 

March 1. At Peterborough, aged 17 
months, John William Owen, only son of 
the Archdeacon of Northampton. 
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Oxrorp.—Feb. 20. At Watlington, in 
her 80th year, Elizabeth-Mary, relict of 
William Birkhead, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 24. Aged 24, T. J. Prichard, esq. 
Demyof Magdalen college, Oxford, fourth 
son of Dr. Prichard, late of Bristol, one of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Lunacy. 

Feb. 27. At Souldern House, near 
Deddington, at an advanced age, Catharine 
Botry, the last representative of the Shreeve 
Botrys, of Marston St. Lawrence, North- 
amptonshire, a family long resident and 
highly respected through many generat- 
ions. 

March 6. Henry William Moore Sin- 
gleton, esq. Commoner of Trinity college, 
Oxford. As he was returning from Bi- 
cester, he rode against the turnpike-gate 
at Gosford, owing to the darkness of the 
night, and the negligence of the turnpike- 
man in not having lighted the lamp. He 
was thrown with such violence as to frac- 
ture his skull. 

March9. At Headington, aged 96, 
Mrs. Letitia Finch. 

Somerset.—Feb. 13. At Bath, aged 
85, Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, relict of Ro- 
bert Moore, esq. of Linley Hall, Shropsh. 

Feb. 15. At Chillington, near Crew- 
kerne, aged 73, Capt. Dowell, late of the 
East Somerset Yeomanry Cav. He was 
the Guardian of the Poor of his parish. 

At Bath, George Hartwell, esq. late of 
the Bengal Civil Service, and of Laleham, 
Middlesex. 

Feb. 17. At Bath, William Meyrick, 
esq. jun. Barrister-at-law, of the Inner 
Temple. He was called to the bar, Nov. 
20, 1835. 

Feb. 18. At Withycombe, Mary, wife 
of W. Baxter, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Bath, aged 74, Mr. Ed- 
ward New, youngest son of the late Rev. 
James New, Vicar of St. Philip and Jacob, 
Bristol. 

At Bath, Anne, wife of Kenneth Mur- 
chison, esq. Hon. East India Company’s 
Civil Service, Penang. 

Feb. 27. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Frances, only dau. of the late Edward 
Cooke. esq. of Kiltenane Castle, Tippe- 
rary, and relict of John Jackson Glover, 
esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. 11th Foot, and 
subsequently Col. Commandant of the 
Bath Loyal Volunteers. 

Lately. At Bishop’s Hull, suddenly, 
aged 9, John, second son of John Shelley, 
esq. of Springfield, Horsham, Sussex. 

At Bath, aged 40, Miss Clark, dau. of 
the late Thos. Clark, esq. Broughton, near 
Kettering, Northamptonshire, and sister of 
the late T. Clark, esq. Lincoln. 

At Broomfield, Taunton, Mary-Ann, 
wife of Andrew Crosse, esq. and sister of 
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Col. John Hamilton, late of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

At Wincanton, aged 95, Dove Burton, 
commonly called ‘‘ the Queen of the Gip- 
sies.” She and her aged husband (the 
‘* King’’) were admitted into the Wincan- 
ton Union House some time since, being 
unable any longer to tramp the country. 

March 1. At Bath, aged 61, William 
Longley, esq. of the Inner temple. 

March 3. At Bath, aged 54, Reinhold 
Thomas Forster, esq. late storekeeper of 
Deptford Dockyard, son of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Forster, D.D. late Rector of Shot- 
ley, Suffolk. 

March 8. At Taunton, at an advanced 
age, Mary-Ann, widow of Robert Frank- 
lin, esq. 

March 9. At the residence of his bro- 
ther, the parsonage, Barrow Gurney, 
John Fothergill, esq. late iron merchant 
of Bristol. 

At Keynsham, aged 73, Elizabeth, relict 
of John Foster Barham, esq. 

Srarrorp.—Feé. 23. At Handsworth, 
aged 95, Catherine, relict of William 
Bratt, esq. 

March 4. At Elford Hall, aged 73, 
Col. the Hon. Fulke Greville Howard, 
brother to Lord Viscount Templetown. 

March 8. Aged 81, Robert John Har- 
per, esq. of New Lodge, Needwood Forest. 

Surrotx.—Fed. 10. At Burgh, in her 
79th year, Ann, relict of John Spurling, 
gent. 

At Woodbridge, aged 74, Letitia, relict 
of John Sheppard, esq. late of Campsey 
Ash. 

Feb. 11. In his 83rd year, William 
Hammond, esq. of Ipswich, a Magistrate 
of the borough. He was one of the Port- 
men of the Old Corporation, in which he 
was several times Bailiff; and he also 
served the offices of Town Clerk, Coroner, 
County Treasurer, and Clerk of the 
County and Borough Courts. He was 
greatly respected through his protracted 
life for his unvaried urbanity and kind- 
ness of disposition; and though much 
mixed up with party contests, no men had 
fewer personal enemies. 

Feb. 23. At Claydon, near Ipswich, 
Martha, relict of Robert Kedington, esq. 
formerly of Sudbury. 

March 1. At Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Major Bridge, of Great Blakenham, and 
granddau. of the late Capt. Francis Grose, 
F.A.S. the celebrated antiquary. 

March 2. At Ipswich, aged 62, Louisa, 
relict of the Rev. John Ward, of Stoke 
Ash, and eldest dau. of the late Bartholo- 
mew Long, esq. of Ipswich. 

Surrey.—Feb, 13. Aged 34, Frede- 
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rick, second son of Mrs. Ann Strachan, 
of Wimbledon, fifth grandson of the late 
Richard Peacock. 

Feb. 14. At her brother’s house, Up- 
per Tooting, Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Manning, esq. of Walworth. 

Feb. 18. At the Master’s Apartments 
in Archbishop Abbott’s Hospital, Guild- 
ford, aged 84, Mr. Jesse Boxall, Master 
of that venerable establishment. He was 
elected in 1833. 

Feb. 20. At Surbiton-lodge, King- 
ston-on-Thames, Margaret, wife of Capt. 
John Rennie Manderson, and eldest dau. 
of the late George Rennie, esq. 

At Stoke, next Guildford, aged 62, 
Mrs. Smith, widow of the late Lieut. 
James Smith, R.N. 

Feb. 24. At the house of his mother, 
at Windlesham, aged 37, George Augus- 
tus Breton, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Dulwich Common, aged 
77, Charles Frederick Hennings, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Croydon, Charles Lons- 
dale, esq. late Capt. of her Majesty’s 21st 
Fusiliers. 

Sussex.—Feb. 15. At Battle, aged 82, 
James Martin, esq. solicitor. 

At Hastings, aged 35, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Fairley, Rector of 
Ducklington, Oxfordsh. and eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Peter Wright, Rector of 
Marks Tey, Essex. 

Feb. 20. At Hastings, aged 85, Sarah, 
widow of Robert Smith Bird. 

Feb. 23. At Brighton, aged 52, Mr. 
Daniel King, formerly of Lewes, youngest 
son of the late Richard King, esq. one of 
the original partners who established the 
Lewes Old Bank in 1789. 

At Buxted Hall, Uckfield, aged 66, 
Mary, wife of G. S. Benham, esq. 

At Fittleworth, aged 74, Richard 
Keyse Salter, esq. 

Jan. 31. At East Grinstead, aged 84, 
Mrs. Brook, widow of G. Brook, esq. 
formerly of Cheesworth, near Hor- 
sham. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 99, William 
Ely Cook, esq. 

March 1. At Brighton, Frederica, 
youngest dau. of Owen Davies, esq. for- 
merly of Nottingham. 

March 4. At Hastings, Charlotte-Hen- 
rietta, wife of George Durant Cumming, 
esq, of Balham Hill. 

Warwick.—Feb. 22. At the Vicarage, 
Napton-on-the-Hili, Catharine Frances, 
wife of the Rev. J. D. Winslow. 

___ Feb. 27. At Leamington, Sophia-Maria 
West, of Upper Grosvenor-st. dau. of the 
late Col. West, of the 1st Foot Guards. 

Wits.—Feb. 12. Aged 32, Frederick, 
youngest son of the late Henry Bullock, 
esq. of Overtown House, 
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1 | Fed. 15. At Bulford House, the resi- 
dence of her nephew, Dr. Southby, aged 
82, Mrs. Lucy Gapper. 

Feb. 23. Aged 15, Beatrice, second sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. J. H. Bradney, 
of Leigh House. 

Feb. 28. Anne, wife of Mr. Hatcher, 
the Historian of Salisbury. 

March 3. At Codford St. Peter, aged 
74, James Slade, esq. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Arely Hall, 
near Stourport, Mary, wife of Daniel Za- 
chary, esq. 

Mr. Morwent Baron, solicitor, Wor- 
cester, late of Caerleon, Monmouthsh. 

Yorx.—Feb. 17. Aged 23, Rosamond- 
Mary, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
Richard Waterworth, esq. of Bowthorpe 
Hall, and formerly of Wressle Castle. 

Feb. 18. At Hull, aged 67, William 
Spalding, esq. 

Feb. 22. At West Royd, Sowerby, near 
Halifax, aged 65, Sarah, wife of Robert 
Edleston, ésq. 

At Hull, aged 81, William Moor, esq. 

March |. At Fossgate, York, aged 85, 
George Cressey, esq. 

March 3. At Scarborough, Dorothy- 
Benson, wife of Isaac Stickney, esq. 

March 8. At Howdon, aged 95, Mrs. 
Elizabeth England, grandmother of Mr. 
England, solicitor. 

Wares.—Feb. 11. Aged 81, Miss 
Mary Thomas, aunt of William Thomas, 
esq. of Court House, Merthyr. 

Feb, 15. Miss Mary Mostyn, fourth 
dau. of the late Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart. 
of Talacre, Flintshire. 

ScorLanp.—Feb. 17. Edinburgh, 
Mary-Anne-Home, second surviving dau. 
of the late Alexander Learmonth, esq. 
formerly of Parliament-st. London, and 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 

Feb. 19. At Ruthwell, the Rev. Dr. 
Duncan. He was the author of several 
popular works, the last of which is “‘ The 
Seasons.”’ His name is also familiar to 
men of science, from his geographical 
discoveries. But it is as the founder of 
savings banks that the reputation of Dr. 
Duncan will be perpetuated in this and 
other lands. 

Feb. 20. At the Grange House, Edin- 
burgh, Isabella, fourth surviving dau. 
of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. of 
Grange and Fountain Hall. 

Feb. 24. At Strathtyrum, Fifeshire, 
Mrs. Cheape, relict of James Cheape, esq. 
of Strathtyrum. 

Feb. 26. At the Croft, Inverness-shire, 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late William 
Cameron, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Edinburgh, aged 88, Mary, 
widow of Sir William Honyman, Bart. 
Lord Armadale, and dau, of the Right 
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Hon. Robert Macqueen, Lord Braxfield, 
Lord Justice Clerk. 

IreLanv.—Feb. 10. At the residence 
of her son, Capt. A. Macgregor Skinner, 
Royal Navy, at an advanced age, Isabella, 
relict of Cortland Macgregor Skinner, 
esq. of Belfast. 

Feb. 14. In Dublin, Miss Moore, the 
only surviving sister of Thomas Moore, 
esq. the poet. 

Feb. 23. Aged 68, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
James Kearney, K.C.H. He entered the 
army in 1794, at the early age of 16, 
served in the East and West Indies, and 
was in the expedition to Walcheren, in 
1809—at the capture of Flushing and 
Middleburgh, as well as with the army in 
France. In January, 1843, he succeeded 
the Marquess of Anglesey as Colonel of 
the 7th Hussars. 

Jersey.—Feb. 18. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 62, William John Ottley, Capt. in the 
2d. Bombay Light Cavalry, and eldest son 
of Brook Taylor Ottley, esq. of Dublin. 

East Inpins.—WNov. 29. At Mergui, 
Lieut. J. Michael, 17th Regt. N.I. 

In Dec. At Madras, Mrs. W. Bickford, 
dau. of Com. Kennedy, R.N. of Rose 
Hill Cottage, Stoke, by Plymouth. 

Dec. 5. At Mozufferpore, Eyles Valen- 
tine Irwin, esq. of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Dec. 23. At Nagode, Lieut. Francis 
Drake, 61st Bengal N.1. 

Dec. 24. At Dhoola, Capt. Frederick 
Jackson, of the Bombay N. I. youngest 
son of the late Rev. Gilbert Jackson, D.D. 
Rector of Donhead St. Mary, Wilts. 

Jan. 6. Off Cannanore, on board the 
Malabar, on her passage to England, 
Georgiana, wife of Com. James A. Young, 
I. N. 

Jan. 12. At Cuddalore, Lieut. Charles 
John Allardyce, 1st Madras Fusiliers. He 
entered the service 1837. 

Jan. 16. At Poonah, Catherine, wife 
of Capt. J. W. Strettell, Ist Madras 
Cavalry. 

Jan. 18. At Tuggiaphet, en route 
from Secunderabad to Masulipatam, aged 
24, Ens. G. S. Meyers, of the 25th N. I. 
second son of Michael Meyers, esq. of 
Calcutta. 

Jan. 19. At Colaba, Sarah, wife of 
Lieut. Wellesley Wollaston, of the I.N. 

Jan. 23. At Aurungabad, aged 51, 
Elizabeth, widow of Major Allan Roberts, 
of the 12th Madras N.I. 

Jan. 24. At Bombay, Francis Crad- 
dock, only son of John Whittle, esq. of 
Duke-st. King’s-sq. Bristol. 

West Inpres.—Jan.9. At Port- 
Royal, Jamaica, Lieut. Joseph A. Bain- 
bridge, son of the late Mr. Christopher 
Bainbridge, surgeon, of Thurlow, Norfolk. 
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He commanded her Majesty’s schooner the 
Pickle for the last three years on the West 
India station: his constitution gave way 
under a third attack of yellow fever, after 
thirty-four years’ service in the Royal 
Navy. 

Jan. 12. At St. Vincent, Capt. Arthur 
Coape, 85th Regiment, youngest son of 
the late John Coape, esq. of George-st. 
Hanover-sq. 

Jan. 28. At Demerara, aged 36, 
George Augustus Forbes Bush, esq. son 
of the late Joseph Bush, esq, of Stanton 
Drew, Somersetshire. 

Feb. 1. AtSt. Lucia, Elizabeth, wife 
of Charles Williams, esq. Assistant Com. 
Gen. 

Lately. At Villa St. James, Jamaica, 
John Melmoth, esq. youngest brother of 
the late J. P. Melmoth, esq. 

Aproap.—Aug. 5. At Barret’s Hotel, 
Wellington, New Zealand, R. B. Barnes, 
esq. late of the Stock Exchange, London. 

Aug. 31. On board her Majesty’s ship 
Agincourt, aged 22, Robert Charles Wen- 
ham, youngest and last surviving son of 
the late Edward Wenham, esq.of Hastings. 

Sept. 19. At the Close, Auckland, New 
Zealand, aged 35, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. William Charles Dudley, M.A. late 
Pastor of Kerrerorika, and second dau. of 
the late Job Wells, esq. of Wallingford, 
Berks. 

Nov. 2. Drowned, while bathing in the 
Olifant river, Africa, Samuel, third son of 
Stephen Olding, esq. of Dalston. 

Nov. 5. At Berlin, aged 29, W. Emp- 
son, Lieut. in the Emperor Alexander’s 
Reg. of Gren. in the Prussian service. 

At St. Nicholas, in the Cape Verd 
Islands, Zachary William, second son of 
H. W. Macaulay, esq. Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner in the British and Portu- 
guese Mixed Commission established at 
Bona Vista in the said islands. 

Nov. 15. At Detmold, in Germany, 
Charlotte Augusta, widow of George Wil- 
helm Baron von Donop, and dau. of the 
late Gen. Thomas Cox. 

At Florence, aged 93, Dame Henrietta 
Bowyer, widow of Adm. Sir George Bow- 
yer, Bart. of Radley, Berks, and Denham, 
Bucks, who was one of the Rear- Admirals, 
and received a severe wound at the vic- 
tory of the Ist of June 1794. He was 
created a Baronet for his services; but by 
the decease of his eldest brother, Sir Wil- 
liam Bowyer, he succeeded to the older 
baronetcy, conferred shortly after the 
Restoration on Sir Wm. Bowyer, Kut. 
M.P. for Buckinghamsh. as a reward for 
his fidelity to the Royal cause. Lady 
Bowyer was the only dau. and heiress of 
Adm. Sir Piercy Bfett, a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, She was left a widow in 1799, 














1846.) 


having had issue the present Sir George 
a two other sons, and three daugh- 


ey 20. Killed, on board her Majesty's 
ship Comus, in the action at Point Obli- 
gado, in the Parana, Lieut.,Charles John 
Brickdale, R.N. aged 26, second son of 
John Fortescue Brickdale, esq. of New- 
land, Gloucestersh. 

Nov. 21. At Nice, Major James Bad- 
ham Thornhill, K.H. late of the 60th 
Royal Rifles, and of York-terr. Regent’s- 
park. He attained the rank of Major in 
1831, and was placed on half-pay in 1833. 

Nov. 24. At Bona Vista, aged 20, 
Julia- Louisa-Maria, dau. of Charles Pet- 

tingal, esq. one of the members of the 
Mixed Commission stationed at Cape Verd 
Islands; and on the 5th December fol- 
lowing, whilst under quarantine off the 
Island of St. Nicholas, aged 46, the said 
Charles Pettingal, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Rome, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Sir Joseph Birch, Bart. of 
the Hazles, Lancash. 

Jan. 7. At Boudja, near Smyrna, aged 
84, Elizabeth, widow of Francis Werry, 
esq. British Consul, which post he filled 
for 32 years. 

Jan. 9. At Nantes, in France, aged 87, 
James Wilkes, esq. surgeon R.N. 

Jan. 11. At Genoa, Herrman Count 
Baumgarten of — Bavaria, son-in-law 
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of Lord Erskine, late British Envoy at 
Munich. He married the Hon. Mary 
Erskine in 1832. 

Jan. 18, At Barbin, department de la 
Loire Inferieure, France, aged 81, Fre- 
deric Terry, esq. late of Finsbury place, 
London. 

Jan. 19. At Madeira, Henry Bailey, 
esq. of the firm of Dobbs, Bailey and Co, 
Fleet-st. London. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, aged 88, Sir John 
Rousselet Whitefoord, Kt. K.H. 

Jan. 21. At Paris, aged 38, M 
Anne, wife of Lieut.-Col. Charles Warren, 
C.B. of 55th Reg. of Foot. 

Jan. 22. S. G. Marshall, esq. the 
British Consul at Calais for the last 24 
years. He has left a widow and a large 
family. 

Jan. 23. At the Hague, in his 8th 
year, Prince William Frederick, the only 
son of his Royal Highness Prince Frede- 
rick of the Netherlands, 

Jan. 25. At Dieppe, Anna Eleanora, 
wife of Sir Lawrence Vaughan Palk, 
Bart. She was the eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Bourchier Wrey, Bart., by Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Palk, Bart.; was 
married first in 1808 to Edward Hartopp, 
of Little Dalby, co. Leic. esq. and se- 
condly in 1815 to her cousin Sir L. V. 
Palk, by whom she has left issue two sons 
and two einai 


———— Ee 





“TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE ‘METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from Fes, 28, to Marcu 14, 1846, (4 weeks.) 








Males 1817 2sss5 | 5 to 60-2022 US? Ogss 
Females 1741 §° 60 and upwards 733 S558 
Age not specified 4 
Births for the above period..,....-.... eons 690 64 se"s 
- AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, March 21. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Bike e he. 21, Le 2.1 & a 
54 9 | 29 9 [21 9133 4434 8 134 5 

















PRICE OF HOPS, March 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. Os. to 6/. 12s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 2s. to 91. lds. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT: SMITHFIELD, Mar. 27. 
Hay, 31. 3s. to 4/. 82.—Straw, 11. 12s. to 1/. 14s.—Clover, 41. 8s. to 61. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Mar. 27. To sink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 

Beef, ..cccvsecoresnses'o Ses Bd. tarde. 22, Head of Cattle at Market, Mar. 23. 

Mutton...........000-2..38 8d. to Ss. Gd. Beasts............. 2745 Calves 68 
WOR cncascanes <erdanancts, D0, tn. Be 02 SheepandLambs 17,070 Pigs 320 
ee ee ae 


COAL MARKET, March 27. 
Walls Ends,from 15s. Od. to 16s. 6d.perton. Other sorts from 12s. 6d. to 25s. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 44s. 6d 
CANDLES, 7s. 0d, per doz. Moulds, 9s, 6d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From February 26 to March 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
Fabrenheit’s Therm. 


8 o’clock 
Morning 


Noon. 
llo’clock 
Night. 


Weather. 


Fahrenheit’s 


Therm. 
jab 
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Weather. 
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\do. fair 
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do. 
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cldy. do. fair 
ido. do. 

fair 

foggy, fair 
fair 

ifair, cloudy 





























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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slight rn. fgy. 
fair, cloudy 
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do. 
do. slight shs. 
cldy. do. do. 
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do.do.do.do. 
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Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 


| 34 per Cent. 


Annuities, 


South Sea 
Stock 
India Bonds. 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000, 
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38 pm. 
261 








42 38 pm. 
262 | 42 pm. 
263 
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——|——42 37 pm. 





‘ana ane 42 pm, 
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j——}| 36 pm. 












































ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 





40 pm. 


| 
| 
| 
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1062, —— ——_—— 





1067, —— 

















30 28 pm. 





























32 28 pm. 


| 38 


35 
35 
37 
34 
34 
35 
32 
32 
32 
33 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 


36 pm. 
38 pm. 
37 pm. 
35 pm. 
37 pm. 
36 pm. 
36 pm. 
34 pm. 
35 pm. 
35 pm. 
36 pm. 
37 pm. 
37 pm. 
37 pm. 
37 pm. 
37 pm. 


37 pm. 


36 
35 
24 
23 
26 
22 
27 
23 
24 
26 


33 pm. 
25 pm. 
27 pm. 
27 pm. 
21 pm. 
25 pm. 
23 pm. 
27 pm. 
29 pm. 
30 pm. 


6, Bank Chambers, London. 
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